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Preface. 


While placing before the public, this humble contribution 
to the study of the land-systems of ancient India, I am consci¬ 
ous of its shortcomings. The difficulties of seeing a work 
like this through the press are varied and many, specially as 
the author is separated from the publishers by hundreds of 
miles. Inspite of the best care and attention some errors have 
crept in, specially with reference to diacritical marks. Still, 
my publishers have, I believe, acquitted themselves well, and 
my best thanks are due to them. 

The ‘Foreword* kindly written by Prof. Dr. L. D. 
Barnett indicates the importance of the subject, aud the 
‘Introduction’ explains the scope of the work. I Bhall regard 
my efforts amply rewarded, if the public find interest in it 
to any extent. 

I am specially grateful to Dr. Barnett for his ‘Foreword’ 
and innumerable other acts of sympathy and kindness; and to 
my wife, Sabitri Gupta, for her invaluable help in correcting 
the proofs and preparing the index. 


Murarichand College, 
Sylhet (A Siam). 
April 20, 1933. 


K. M. G. 






FOREWORD 


It gives me great pleasure to sea Mr. Gapta’a able and 
thoughtful atudy of the ancient land-systems of Southern 
India presented to the public. It is a real contribution 
to the study of a profoundly important subject. India has 
practically always been a mainly agricultural country, and 
hence the land is and has ever been the heart of Indian life. 
Empires have risen and fallen, conquerors have passed across 
the stage of history in brief glory; but throughout all the 
vicissitudes of political and social change generations after 
generations of cultivators have kept the same even tenor of 
their way and peaceful industry and borne the main burden 
of supporting their country. To the conditions of these 
permanent basis of Indian social life Mr. Gupta has devoted 
careful atudy, and in my opinion ha has thrown much useful 
light on them. Some of his views may perhaps be open to ques¬ 
tion, and naturally the work cannot and does not pretend 
to finality; but it may justly claim to have considered almost 
all the available materials requisite for the purpose and to 
have drawn thence fair and reasonable conclusions. I com¬ 
mend it to the attention of all who are interested in the 
welfare of India. 


LONDON, 
British Museum, 
1. 9. 2S 


L. D. Barnett. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The thesis proposes to deal with the Land-system 
in South India between c. 800 and 1200 A. D. in the 
light of the epigraphic and literary evidence. As the 
study of the subject involves a study of the past, I 
have tried as far as possible to give an adequate back¬ 
ground to the subject covered by the thesis. To indicate 
the evolutionary features more clearly I have some¬ 
times passed the limit of 1200 A. D. I believe this 
is the first attempt to study the subject systematically, 
and it seems necessary to say a word or two on the 
method of treatment. 

I have treated land under four main divisions, 
namely, the habitat, the cultivable tracts, the general 
waste lands including the pasture-land, and the forest 
tracts. In the fourth chapter an attempt has been 
made to determine the exact position of the king with 
regard to land ; and as a sequel to it, the next chapter 
deals with the nature of private ownership of land as 
well as the law of Prescription, as it obtained in Anci¬ 
ent India. The sixth chapter treats of land given as 
gifts. The seventh, eighth and ninth chapters respec¬ 
tively relate to the cultivable tracts, the waste-tracts 
and the forest-tracts. The last two chapters are con¬ 
cerned with the land-revenue administration and land- 
taxation. In every chapter either new facts have been 
brought to notice or an attempt has been made to 
study the known facts from a fresh view-point. 

For materials of the work, relating to the period, 
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I have relied on the vast body of inscriptions from the 
South contained mainly in the Annual Reports of the 
South Indian Epigraphy, the South Indian Inscriptions 
edited by Dr. Hultzsch, the Epigraphia Carnatica 
edited by Mr. B. L. Rice, and the Epigraphia Indica. 
As to the literary evidence I have taken it for granted 
that the MitSksharS of VijnSne^vara, the Smriti-Chan- 
drika of Devanabhatta and the Manasollasa, a work 
attributed to the reign of Some^vara III Chalukya 
(1126-1138) relate directly to our period. I have also 
drawn upon the vast body of the literary evidence in 
Sanskrit and Pali as well as upon the epigraphic records 
from the other parts of India, wherever they tend to 
throw some light on our subject or to afford opportu¬ 
nities for a comparative study. As in every statement 
the original sources have been mentioned at foot, it 
seems unnecessary to dilate upon them here. 

The method of transliteration followed is that ac¬ 
cepted by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland with however some accommodations, such 
as, Ch for C, Sh for S, and fti for 13 . Well-known 
names have not been transliterated. The euphonic 
combinations (sandhi) have been sometimes separated 
to facilitate reading. 

I am very grateful to Dr. L. D. Barnett for kindly 
helping me in my studies of the Tamil and Kanarese 
inscriptions and for kindly reading through the 
manuscript. 
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Abbreviations and Explanations. 

Alt. Leb=Altindisches Leben (Zimmer). 

Arch. Rep.=Archaeological Report of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Arth.=Arthaf&stra, edited by Shamasastri. 

Arth. tr.=Arthasastra ( translated by Shamasastri. 

Ath=Atharva-veda. 

Baud=Baudhayana. 

Br.=Brihaspati. 

EC.=Epigraphia Carnatica, edited by B. L. Rice. 
The references are to translations. 

EI.=Epigraphica Indica. 

Ind. Ant.=Indian Antiquary. 

Ins.=inscription or inscriptions. 

Jat.=Jatakas, edited by Fausboll, and translation edi¬ 
ted by Cowell. 

Legge=Trarels of Fa-Hien, translated by Prof. Legge. 

LRT =A Short Account of the Laod Revenue and its 
Administration in British India with a sketch of 
the land tenures (Baden-Powell). 

LS.=Land-systems of British India (Baden-Powell). 

LTMP.=Land Tenures in the Madras Presidency 
(Sundaraja Aiyer). 

Liiders=List of Brahmi Inscriptions (Epigraphia Indi¬ 
ca, vol. X). 

M=Manusamhita. 

Manual=Manual of Land Revenue System and Land 
Tenure (Baden-Powell). 

Me. Fr.=Mc, Crindle’s Ancient India, Fragments. 
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MER.=Madras Epigraphist’s Report=Annual Report 
of the South Indian Epigraphy. 

Mit.=Mitakshara (Collections of Hindu Law Texts 
Series, edited by Gharpure, No. 1. ( 1 9 1 4) and no. 2. 
(1920). 

Mys. Ins.=Mysore inscriptions. 

Nar.=Narada. 

Orig.=Original Text. 

RV-=Rig-veda. 

Santi=Santi Parvan (Mahabharata) 

SBE.=Sacred Books of the East. 

Sll.aSouth Indian Inscriptions (edited by Dr. Hult- 
zsch). 

Sm. Ch.=Sinriti-Chandrika by Devanabhatta (Vyava- 
harakanda). 

Tait.=Taittiriya Samhita. 

Tr.=translation. 

TTMR.=Three Treatises on Mirasi Right, compiled 
by Brown. 

Vaj.=Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

VC.= lndian Village Community (Baden-Powell). 

Ved. Ind.=Vedic Index (Macdonell and Keith). 

Vir.=Vlramitrodaya (Calcutta edition). 

Viv.=Vivadaratnakara (Calcutta edition). 

Viv. Ch. = Vivada Chintamani, translated by P. C. 
Tagore. 

Vyay.=;Vyavaharamatrika o 1 Jlmfltayahana (edited by 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee). 

Watters=Yuan Chwang translated by Watters. 

Yaj=Yajflavalkya. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HABITAT-THE CITIES AND TOWNS. 

In a treatise on land-system the habitat naturally 
occupies the foremost place. With regard to Ancient 
India it is of special interest as indicating certain 
evolutionary features. The study of our period cannot 
be complete unless these features have been set forth 
in their proper historical setting and bearing. 

§ 1. The Villages of the Aryas as opposed 
to the Scattered Homesteads of the Dasas. 
The villages are copiously referred to in the Vedtc 
literature. 1 During the age of the Rig-veda the‘grama’ 
of the Aryas appears to have stood in contrast to the 
‘pur’ (or, as in later times, *pura’) of the Dasas. The 
word ‘pur’ occurs more than sixty times in the ten 
Magdalasof the Rig-veda. Sayapa explains it as meaning 
‘nagara’ or city. But this interpretation is doubtful, 
and it is therefore proper here to determine the real 
nature of the ‘pur’ on the evidence of the Rig-veda.* 
It appears that India of the age of the Rig-veda contain¬ 
ed innumerable “pur”s belonging to the Dasas* or 
their chieftains. The most important and powerful 
of these chieftains was Sambara, son of Kulitara, 4 who 
is credited with the possession of at least one hundred 

1. See Rig-veda-padilnftm-amikramanika ( Nirnayasagara 
Press, Bombay ) for grama, loka and jana. 

2. See Ved. Ind., I. 538 (pur), 

3. RV., Ill, 12, 6: l 103,3 «t«, 

4. Ibid., IV, 30. 14. 
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“pur”s 1 He had an immense following,* and he probably 
ruled over a region called Udavraja along with ano¬ 
ther ruler named Varchin.® It was the Arya king Ati- 
thigva Divodasa who defeated him, apparently in one 
of his hill-forts or ‘pur’ 4 and captured his ninety-nine 
“pur”s or “pura”s. Another Dasa chieftain named Van- 
grida possessed one hundred “puras”.® The Rig-veda 
mentions the names of innumerable other chiefs® who 
probably possessed such “pura”s. That the “puP's were 
often, if not generally, situated on hills, is clear from 
the fact that Sambara was thrown down from such a 
place.* The Papis and their probable leader Bala® 
appear to have had strongholds on hills.® The “pura”s 
are also spoken of as having been made of ‘ayasa’ or 
bronze 10 and of ‘asman’ or stone. 11 These are also said 
to have had gates or doors, 11 and in them were hoard- 

1. Ibid., VI, 31, 4. 

2. Ibid., VI, 47, 2. 

3. Ibid., VI, 47, 21. 

4. Ibid., I, 130, 7. 

5. RV., I, 53, 8 ; Ath., xx, 21, 8. 

6. RV., I, 103, 8; II, 19, 6; IV, 16., 12. 13; VI, 18, 8; VI, 26, 
6; VII., 19, 4 

7. RV., I, 130, 7. Cl. Vli, 18, 20. 

8. RV., VI, 39, 2. Of. RV., VI, 18, 5. That the Pauis were 
Dasas, is clear frora VII,, 6, 3. As to the puras belouging 
to the Dasas see also III, 12, 6; IV, 32, 10 etc, 

9. RV., X, 108, 7. 

10. RV., VII, 15, 14. C£. VII, 3, 7;95, 1: See Ved. Jnd., I, 31. 

11. RV., IV, 30, 20. Cf. X, 68, 4. 

12. RV., VI, 18, 5, Cl VI, 17. 6. See Ved. Ind. 1, 368 (Dur). 
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ed the wealth of the Dasas or Dasyus, consisting 
chiefly of cattle. 1 The Rig-veda does not tell us wheth¬ 
er they were large enough to contain homesteads 
within. The ‘‘pur”s were apparently forts or defensive 
strongholds often situated on hills, and served as the 
repository of wealth of the Dasas.* 

It is indeed an interesting feature of the Rig-veda 
that the “pur”s are mentioned almost wholly in connec¬ 
tion with the Dasas* and grama, jana and loka 4 in 
connection with the Aryas. In about three places,* 
however, Agni or the fire-god is invoked to protect 
the worshippers within a “pura”. This may only go to 
show how much the “pura’’s were valued by the Aryas 
as defensive strongholds, or, that they were being 
adopted by the Aryas in their village system. The 
epithets ‘Purandara', ‘Purabhit’ etc. meaning one who 
destroys a “pura” and applied to the Arya god 
Indra, is also significant in this connection. Evidently 
the composers of the Vedic hymns made a distinction 
between the Dasa “pura” and the Arya ‘grama* or vill- 

1. RV., X, 108, 7. Cf. VIII, 40, 6., The word ‘gopura’ which 
now means a gate, may have originally implied a fort 
meant for cattle. 

2. Zimmer takes “pur" to mean a citadel (burg), Piscbel a 
town within wooden walls and ditches, and Messr* 
Macdonell and Keith as ramparts, forts or strongholds. 
See Vedic Index., I, 539. Alt. Leb,, 142. 

3. Cf. RV., III. 12. 6; IV, 32, 10; X, 99, 7. 

4 . See Rig-veda-padanam-anukramanika. 

5. RV., VII. 15. 14: VII, 3, 7: VII, 16, 10. 
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age. It would not be unreasonable to assume that the 
Dasas had no compact organisation of the habitat like 
the Arya nucleated village system, and had only scat¬ 
tered homesteads with defensive strongholds here and 
there mostly in the possession of their chiefs. This 
difference in the organisation of settlements accounts 
to some extent for the success of the Aryas over the 
Dasas. Although the “pura”s taken by themselves were 
probably better adapted for defensive purposes than 
the villages, their capture unlike that of a village meant 
the conquest of a vast tract of land, of which they form¬ 
ed the strongholds. 

§ 2. Later evidence on the non-Aryan ori¬ 
gin of the “pura”s. The tradition about the non- 
Aryan origin of the “pur” or “pura” seems to have been 
preserved in later literature, as is proved by a refer¬ 
ence in a passage in the Agni PurSpa. We are told that 
Maya the Danava, that is, a non-Aryan, had built a 
city in olden times. 1 If the Dravidians, the Tibeto- 
Burraans, the Kolarians etc. represent the Dasas or 
Dasyus of the Rig veda, then we get interesting corro¬ 
borative evidence even in modern times. In South 
Canara there are hardly any villages properly so-called: 
plots of land are broken up for cultivation, and a fami¬ 
ly house is built upon one of them; the family and its 
estate form the unit of society. It is much the same in 
Malabar where the unit was a family settlement manag- 

1. Meru-parvata-sahkasaiu Mayasy = api purarn mahat. 
Pa hya samyogamatrena kalena sa Mayah pura. Cal¬ 
cutta Edition. Ch. 130, 11. 
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ed by a council of elders of the family. 1 2 3 We are 
further told that in part of Madras known in ancient 
times as the Tondairmpdalam I there were at first a 
number of kottams probably indicating a fort which 
was the seat of the territorial chief; each of these pri¬ 
mitive territories was afterwards reorganised into nadu, 
and each nadu contained a number of villages called 
nattam or village site. * Baden-Powell lays stress on 
the absence of village-communities (in the sense in 
which it is used among the Aryans) in the land under 
the occupation of the ribeto Barman group of peoples. 
We are told that “there is no word for ‘village’ in 
Assamese nor the older local dialects: the revenue 
term ‘mouja , has been introduced solely for administra¬ 
tive purposes, and is used, in a quite local and special 
sense, to indicate a circle of holdings under one petty 
official charge’’. 8 About the Kolarians we learn 
that in the Udaipur state “they are now settled in little 
hamlets, each homestead being built on a separate 
hillock, so as to render it impossible for their enemies 
to surprise a whole village at once. By village is meant 
a group of such separate homesteads, which is called 
para or parra” 4 A possible relationship can thus be 
traced between the word para or parra and ‘pur’ of 
the Rig-veda. The word ‘parha’ is used by the Hos in 

1. LS. Ill, pp 147, 157. 

2. VO., 231. 

3. VC., 141. 

4. VO., 152. 
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the same sense. 1 I myself have seen similar arrange¬ 
ment of homesteads among the Tipras and Kukis of 
the Tippera hills. As a matter of fact the ‘Kutnari’ or 
‘Kumri’, that is, shifting cultivation which was large¬ 
ly prevalent among the non-arvans, was not condu¬ 
cive to the growth of a compact village system. * In 
the South Indian inscriptions a town is known as ‘{jr’. 
I am not sure if any connection can be traced between 
this word and the Vedic “pur” 

The nucleated village system of the Aryas led to 
the growth of corporate life and division of labour, or, 
in other words, to the growth of the village-communi¬ 
ty among them. At the same time the “pura’’ organisa¬ 
tion of the Dasas was being adopted. This probably 
accounts for the growth of so many cities as well as of 
the urban life in the succeeding ages. 

§ 3. On the early method of selecting dwell¬ 
ing places. The Grihya Sutras, which preserve 
the Vedic tradition, give us an idea of the method of 
selecting sites for dwelling purposes. The A^valSyana 
Gfihya Sutra lays down that the ground selected for 
constructing a house must be non salinous and should 
have herbs and trees. 8 The Gobhila Grihya Sutra 
tells us that the soil should be ‘compact, one-coloured, 
not dry, not salinous, not surrounded by sandy 
desert, not swampy.’ * The A^valayana further goes 

1. VO., 155! ~~~~~ 

2. See Ch. VII § 6. 

8. II, 7. 2, 3 (SBE., XXIX, p. 211). 

4 . IV, 7, 8 (SBE., XXX, p. 120). 
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on: *(The householder) should dig a pit knee-deep and 
fill it again with the same earth: if the earth reaches 
out of pit, the ground is excellent: if it is level, it is of 
middle quality: if it does not fill the pit, it is to be 
rejected: After sunset he should fill the pit with water 
and leave it so through the night; if in the morning 
there is water in it, the ground is excellent: if it is moist, 
it is of middle quality: if dry, it is to be rejected’. 1 
§ 4. Origin and growth of cities in later 
times. The post-vedic age is distinguished by a 
vigorous growth of cities and towns which were usually 
characterised by heavy concentration of people of 
diverse occupation, by strong defensive works around 
the boundaries, by their importance as administrative 
or military centres and by the prospects of trade and 
commerce they offered. The earliest glimpses of towns 
are probably to be met with in the Satapatha Brahma^a, 
where we come across the names of at least two cities, 
namely, Asandhlvat, a probably the capital of king 
Janmejaya, and Parivakra,® the capital of the Paftcha- 
la kings. According to the Mahasudassana Jataka 4 
there were eighty-four thousand cities with Kusavati at 
the head (apparently in Northern India) about the 
seventh century B. C. Though there may be a little exa¬ 
ggeration in this statement, it is however beyond doubt 

1. II, 8, 4 3. 4. 5 (SBE., XXIX, p. 212). 

2. SBE., XLIV, 396. 

3. SBE., XLIV. 397. 

4 . No. 95 (Fausboll's edition». 
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that the number of cities was very great. Megasthenes 
also speaks of the huge number of Indian cities. 1 In 
tracing the origin and growth of these cities we notice 
the following processes of development: 

In the first place, there were isolated ‘'pnra”s or 
fortresses in the midst of a collection of villages; these 
fortresses soon developed into cities and towns. An 
illustration of this kind of origin is furnished by the 
history of Pataliputra. According to the Mahapari- 
nibbana Sutta * Ajata^atru the king of Magadha, built 
a fortress at Pataligrama to check the advance of the 
Vajjis. This village and the fortress grew up into 
the city of Pataliputra in course of two generations * 
In the second place, many ol the capital towns which 

in their beginnings were only big villages, were in course 
of time well-defended against enemies. The defen¬ 
sive works usually consisted of a ditch parikha ) and 
a rampart (vapra). 4 The city of Kusavati which was 
twelve leagues in length and seven in breadth and was 
surrounded by seven ramparts with four gates, 4 and 
the city of Mithila which was ‘seven leagues in extent’,® 
may be regarded as early examples of this type. An 
instance of such an origin of towns is furnished by the 
Jayaddisa Jataka. We are told that a certain king 

1. MC. fr. XXVI. 

2. I, 26 (SBE., XI. p 18). 

3. See Smith's Early History of India (4th edition), p. 39. 

4. Arth. p. 51. Of. M. IX, 289. Santi. LXXXVI, 6 MC. fr 
XXVI. 

5. Mahasudassaua Sutta, I, 3-6 (SBE., XI, 249-251) 

6. Gandhara Jataka tNo 406V 
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“made a settlement on a certain mountain,...and form¬ 
ing a lake, prepared cultivable fields and bringing a 
thousand families with much treasure he founded a big 
village and instituted a system of almsgiving for the 
ascetics”. 1 This village, we learn, grew into a town. 
The town of Kammasadamma also grew out of a 
village. 4 The growth of villages into towns is further 
shown by the fact that some terms while generally 
meaning towns or cities also mean villages, e. g., 
Sthanlya, Kheta, Pattana, Karvata,* etc. The third 
way of the growth of cities was their direct establish¬ 
ment by kings. Chandragupta Maurya appears to have 
adopted a systematic policy in this direction. Thus it 
is that Megasthenes refers to the foundation of villages 
and towns on convenient sites. 4 Kautilya corroborates 
him. The king is directed not only to set up fortified 
towns as administrative centres in the kingdom, but 
he is also enjoined to construct forts in strategically 
important places* which, in course of time, must have 
developed into cities or towns. The king is further 
directed to establish market-towns in places which 
were open to traffic both by land and water.* Simi¬ 
larly, the Santi Parvan and the Manusamhita recom- 

1. No. 513. 

2. Mahasutasoma Jataka (No. 537) 

3. VaijayantI by Yadavaprakilsa, p. 159, LL. 1-6 and p. 232 
L. 2. See also Mayamatam, Oh, IX, 

4. MG. fr. I, 8. 

5. Arth. pp. 46, 51. 

8. Art,h. p. 47. 
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mend the construction of fortified places. 1 2 3 The Santi- 
parvan further enjoins that in times of war the king 
should transplant villages into suburban towns ( gakha- 
nagara).* The Vishnu Samhita lays down that 
the king should settle in a district containing open 
plains, fit for cattle and abounding in grain and should 
reside in a stronghold.* These Sastric injunctions 
make it clear that every king had a choice as to the 
selection of a new site for his capital. He was not 
bound to retain a former capital as his own. Nor was 
it always possible. The conquest nf a new territory or 
the loss of a portion of the kingdom occasioned the 
shifting of a capital. The pestilential condition of a 
city owing to overcrowding or other causes 4 must have 
also led to its abandonment. On the authority of Fa* 
hien we learn that the city of Gaya was empty and 
desolate when he visited the place; Bodh-Gaya shared 
the same fate, lonivasti, so famous in the early Buddhist- 
literature, was inhabited by two hundred families 
only; and the equally famous city of Kapilavastu was 

1. fenti, Ch. LXXXVII, 3-8 and Oh. LXXXVI, 5 . 6 . M. VII, 
70, 71, 114. 

2. Santi, Ch. LXVII1, 37: 

Ghoshan-nyaaeta margeshu graman-utthapayed-api 
pravesayecheha tan sarv&u sakha-nagarakeshvapi. 

3. Ill, 4-6 (SBE. VII, p. 14). 

4. Cf. the statement of Hiuen-Tsang: “As to their inhabited 
towns and cities the quadrangular walls of the cities are 
broad and high, while the thoroughfares are narrow 
tortuous passages.” Watters, I, 147. 
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practically deserted. Kusinagara was not better. 1 2 3 This 
is corroborated by another Chinese traveller who visit¬ 
ed India about two hundred years later. Hiuen-Tsang 
tells us that in Magadha there were few inhabitants in 
the walled cities. The traveller also found P&taliputra 
in ruinous condition.* 

The growth of the sub-urban areas of towns and 
cities was due to the policy of seggregation adopted by 
the higher castes or the king with regard to the people 
of lower classes. They were thus not allowed to live 
within the walls of a city. Kautilya enjoins the king 
to assign habitations to heretics and the Chapdalas 
beyond the burial grounds.’ Workmen depending on 
cultivation also appear to have been residents of the 
borders of cities and towns as well as villages. 4 Accord¬ 
ing to the UvasagadasSo, 5 6 7 there were five hundred 
potter-shops outside the town of Palasapura. Apparent¬ 
ly these formed a suburban village or town of potters. 
The Yishpu Samhita refers to the low caste people 
(vahya) as living outside the village, 8 Narada also refers 
to this fact.’ Hiuen-Tsang tells us that ‘butchers, fish¬ 
ermen, public performers, executioners and scaveng- 

1. Legge, Chh. XX, XXII, XXIV, XXXI. 

2. Watters, II. 86-87. 

3. Arth. - pashauda-chaudalanam smasanante vasah. (p. 56) 

4. Arth. 56: Karmanta-kshetra-va.'ena va kutumbmara eitna- 
nam sthapayet.. 

5. VII, 181. 184. 

6. LIV, 15 (SBE. VII, pp. 176-177). 

7. XI, 3; XIV, 26 (SBE. XXXIII). 
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ers have their habitations marked by a distinguishing 
sign. They are forced to live outside the city.’ 1 

Another factor that contributed to the growth of 
cities and towns, was the activity of the merchant- 
guilds. The Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara- 
gupta, dated about the latter half of the fifth century 
A. D., records how the city of Dasapura gained by 
the settlement of a guild of silk-weavers.* As to South 
India, we sometimes hear of these guilds owning a city 
more or less completely. Thus, for example, the city 
of Kachchipedu ( KflQchipurara ) seems to have been 
mainly populated by guilds of weavers and artisans.* 
On the authority of a body of inscriptions, we further 
learn that a body of merchants known as Vlra-Banafijus 
or Vlra-Balafijiyas (lit. Gentlemen Adventurers) poss¬ 
essed a number of Pattanas or trading towns, such as 
the Pattana of Hulgar. They were an important cor¬ 
poration of traders with their centre at Aiyavole (the 
modern Aihole), which was the seat of their 500 Sva- 
mis. Their organisation spread over a great number 
of cities in South India. 4 According to an inscription 
of the time of Rajendra Chola I ( tenth century), they 
converted a place named Kattur into Virapattana 
(Vlrapattina) by exempting its inhabitants irom all 

1. Watters, I, 147, 

2. Gupta Ins. p. 79, 

3. S1I. Ill, ISo. 128. 

4. MER., 1905-ti. pp. 11, 17 (nos. 180 and 275 respectively); 

1912-3, pp. 99-102; 1914-15, p. 102. EC., VII, pp. 89-90. 

Mys. Ina pp. 73,120, 123. Bp. Ind. XVI, 0 . 332 . XITT, 16. 
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communal contributions, by entitling them to receive 
twice what they used to get till then in the matter of 
privileges, and by promise of good administration. 
They also converted two other places called Slravalli 
and Mnttukfiru into Eri-Virapattanas/ 

§ 5. Classification of cities and towns. 
From what has been stated above it follows that the 
towns were great or small according as they went on 
growing continuously from the earliest times or owed 
their origin to later activities, and political and admin¬ 
istrative necessities. The Maha-ummagga Jataka 
thus draws a distinction between a city like Mithila 
and its four suburban 'nigamas' situated at its four 
gates.* According to the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 
there were some “great, cities, such as Champa, Raja- 
gaha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi and Benares’* as again¬ 
st “this little wattel and daub town’’ of Kusinara.* 
An idea of their greatness may be formed from the huge 
dimension of this “little wattel and daub town,” which 
was twelve leagues in length and seven in breadth/ 
The statement of Megasthenes regarding the extensive 
area of Pataliputra* goes to show that the descriptions 
are not much off the mark. Kautilya thus classifies 
the towns of this period: 

1. MER, 1912-13, p. 99-100. 

2. No. 546. 

3. V, 41. (SHE., XI, 991. 

4. Mahftsudassana Sutta I, 4-6 (SHE., Xi, pp. 249-250 /. 

5 . See Smith’s Early History of India, (4th Edition'! pp, 
127-128. 
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Sthaniya, i.e., cities with Sthaniya fortresses. These 
were, in the first place, at the head of eight hundred 
villages, 1 2 and secondly, formed the capital cities of the 
kingdom* or, of the provinces of the kingdom 3 within 
the Maurya empire. Pataliputra, Takshagila, Ujjaini 
and Suvarnagiri were probably examples of .Sthaniya 
cities. 4 5 6 7 8 

Drogamukha. It was at the head of four hundred 
villages* and appears also to be a city with a harbour 
and to be like a Pattana.* Bhrigukachchha and Tam- 
ralipti are suitable examples of such cities. 1 

Kbarvatika or Karvatika. It was at the head of 
two hundred villages. 

Saiiigraha or Sangrahana at the head of ten villages.* 

1. Arth. 46. 

2. Arth. 51 : ftpadya prasaro va janapadamadhye samudaya- 
sthanam sthaniyam niveSayat, 

3. The Maurya empire during the time of Kautilya appears 
to have been divided into four provinces (cf. chaturdha 

janapadam vibhajya_Arth, 141) and each was under a 

Sthanika (evancha janapada-chaturbhagam sth&nikah 
chintayet. Arth. 142). Sthanikas were probably in charge 
of the sthaniyas (cf. evara durga-chaturbhagam sthanikam 
chintayet. Arth., 144). 

4 Pataliputra was the imperial seat of government and the 
three other cities along with Tosali were the viceregal 
seats (Smith’s Asoka, second edition, p. 93). 

5. Arth. 46. See also footnote. Jaina Sutra(SBE., XLV.176). 

6. Jaina Sutra, SBE., XLV, 176. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Arth., 46, M. uses the word samgraha (VII, 144). 
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Apart from this administrative organisation of towns, 
there were the Panyapattanas, commercially important 
places and open to traffic both by land and water. 1 In 
addition to these, there were the frontier towns.* The 
town of SamSpa referred to in one of the Kalinga edi¬ 
cts of Asoka, is a good example of such frontier towns. 
These were meant to keep in check the “unsubdued 
borderers.”* Apart from this administrative classifi¬ 
cation, Kautilya appears to have recognised a military 
classification of the frontier towns as well as of those 
within the kingdom. Thus we are told that there 
were the Audakas ( water-fortresses), Parvatas (moun¬ 
tain-fortresses), Dhanvana (desert-lortresses) and Vana- 
durga (forest-fortresses). 4 In their beginnings, they 
were, of course, isolated fortresses like those of the 
Norman barons of the Welsh Marches, but in course 
of time they undoubtedly grew up into fortified towns 
in the midst of popular centres/ 

The Santi Parvan and the Manusamhita evidently 
recognise a similar classification of towns, while des¬ 
cribing the system of local government. 8 There are 
however slight differences between these two treatises 
and the Artha&lstra. Whereas in the Artha 4 astra 

1. Arth., 47, 

2. Ibid, 46. 

3. Amtanain avijitanam (Jaugada recension). 

4. Arfch., 51. 

5. Of. Arth : Tesharn nadi-parvata-durgain janapada-rak- 
shasthanam dhAnvan-vanadurgam-atavi-sthanam, 

6. Santi. LXXXVIL, 3-8. M., VII, 114-119. 



a city is at the head of 800 Tillages, in the Santi Par- 
van and the Manusamhita it is at the head of 1000 
villages. Further, in connection with this, Manu 
mentions “pura' a and the Santi Parvan mentions ‘£S- 
khanagara* (a small town)* in place of Kautilya’s stha- 
nlya.’ According to Kautilya a ‘sangrahapa’ was at 
the head of ten villages, while according to Manu 
‘samgraha’s* were at the head of too villages or multi¬ 
ples of this number. Kautilya’s ‘sangrahana* may be 
regarded as the same as Manu's ‘samgraha’, meaning 
a variety of fortified towns. The interpretation of 
‘samgraha’, as given by the commentators, is vague 
and unsatisfactory. 4 Similarly, ‘gulma’ of Manu (VII, 

114) implies a kind ot fortified post under the com¬ 
mand of officers who were known as such (cf. gaulmika 
of the inscriptions). According to Manu thus the ad- 

1. M., VII, 110: Da^Ikalantu bhufljita viihsi pafichakulSni 
cha gramarn grama-sat&dhyakshah sahasradhipatih puram. 

2. Santi, LXXXVII, 8: Tatra hy-anekapayattam rajno bha- 
vati Bharata sakhanagaram-arhas-tu sahasra-patir-utta- 
mah. 

3. VII, 114: Dvayos-trayanam panchanam uiadhye gulma- 
madhishthitani tatha gr&ma-SatAuan cha kuryyftd-rilsht- 
rasya Bamgraham. 

4. Kulluka:...sam graham rakshyasthanam Medh&tithi :... 
gulmo rakshitri-purusha-samuhas-ton-aiv-adhishthitam 
samgraham kuryyat. Tady-uktam-adhishthataram puru- 
sham kuryy&fc. Adhikari-samgraha ihochyate evam tra- 
ySnam panchilnam cha. AthavA rajabhavyArtha-grahana- 
Bthanam samgrahah, Raghavananda. .saihgrahatn rak- 
shya-sthaiiam. 
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ministrative classification was into ‘pura’s, which 
were of many varieties and which were above the 
groups of 1000 villages; ‘samgraha’sover too, or multi¬ 
ples of loo villages; and ‘gulma’s over two, three and 
five villages. 1 The Santi Parvan and the Manusamhi- 
ta also recognise a military classification of the ‘pura’s. 
There were thus six kinds of fortified towns as against 
Kautilya’s four. 2 With slight differences the PurS^as 
follow the classification of ‘pura’s as given in the 
Manusamhita. 3 

Yajftavalkya draws a distinction between a ‘nagara’ 
or city and a ‘kharvata’ (a small town). 4 The Uttara- 
dhyayana Jaina Sutra differentiates between a ‘nagara’, 
where, according to the commentators, no taxes were 
levied : a capital (rajadhani) j a ‘nigama’, where many 
merchants dwelt; a ‘palh’, a settlement of wild tribes; a 
‘kheta’, i.e., a place with an earthen wall: karvata: ‘dro- 
jpamukha’; ‘matatnba’, a town more than 3^ yojana dis¬ 
tant from villages; and a ‘sambadha’, the residence of 
the four castes in abundant number.® A similar classi¬ 
fication is given in the Divyavadana. We are told 
that the officers of a certain king named Kaijakavar^a, 

1. Cf. Sunti, LXXXVII, 1-2. 

2. M., VII, 70: Dhanvadurgam lnahidurgam abdurgam var- 
ksham-eva va nridurgam giridurgam va samairitya vaset 
puram. Santi, LXXXVI, 5-6. 

3. Matsya, Ch. 217, verses, 6-7. Agni, Ch. 222, verses, 4-5, 

4. II, 170 (Calcutta edition). 

5. Jaina Sutras (SBE., XLV, 176). See also the foot-notes. 
Cf, the notes given in Dr. Samasastri’s Artha&astra, p, 46. 
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in apprehension of a famine, collected food-materials 
into the villages and the different classes of towns 
such as nagara, nigama, karvata and rajadhanl. 1 Ma¬ 
nasara, a treatise on Hindu architecture of about the 
fifth century A. D., makes an elaborate classification 
of towns and fortresses. The towns are divided into 
eight classes, namely, rajadhanl, nagara, pura, nagarl, 
kheta, kharveta, kubjaka and pattana. The dimension 
of the smallest town-unit is ico x 200 dapdas and that 
of the largest town-unit 7200 x 14400 dandas(i.e., about 
miles by 16 b miles). A town, according to the 
Manasara, should be built near a river or a mountain 
and should have facilities for trade and commerce ; 
like a village it should have walls, ditches, gates, drains, 
parks, commons, shops, exchanges, temples, guest¬ 
houses, colleges, etc. Forts are divided into eight class¬ 
es, namely, sivira, vahinimukha, sthanlya, dronaka, sam- 
viddha, or varddhaka, kolaka, nigama and skandhavara. 
The Manasara further classifies these forts according to 
their position,such as the mountain-fort(giridurga).forest- 
fort (vanadurga), water-fort (jaladurga), chariot-fort (ra- 
thadurga), god’s fort (devadurga), marsh-fort (pankadur- 
ga) and mixed fort (misradurga). The mountain-forts are 
of three classes according as they are built on the top of 
the mountain, in the valley or in the slope of the moun¬ 
tain.* Mayamatam, a treatise of similar nature, makes 
a five-fold classification of villages and towns accord¬ 
ing to their size, namely, grama, kheta, kharvata, dur- 

1 . Divyavadaua, 292 . 

2 . A Summary of Manasara by Prasanna Kooraar Acharyya, 
Ch. X. 
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ga and nagara. 1 It also mentions sthaniya, droijamu- 
kha, nigama and pattana as other varieties of towns 
and fortresses.* 

The Sukraniti apparently identifies the administra¬ 
tive classification with the military, when it lays down 
that the rulers of io, ioo, 1000 villages are also com¬ 
manders respectively of too, 1000, and 10,000 troops.* 
It is also noteworthy that the term ‘samanta’, which, 
according to earlier literature, implied a military officer 
in charge of the border districts, meant, according to 
the Sukraniti, a governor of 1000 gramas. 4 

It is thus clear from the above that a general class¬ 
ification of towns and villages was recognised through¬ 
out ages, firstly, on the basis of their administrative 
and commercial importance as well as on the basis of 
their size and population, and secondly, on the basis 
of their military fortifications. As all the cities and 
towns were not of the same value for military purposes, 
the second classification was of a limited nature. 

The literary evidence as to the classification of 
towns and villages is corroborated by the epigraphic 
evidence. Thus a Kalachuriya inscription, dated 1181 
A. D. tells us that the members of the Banaftju-dhar- 
ma (i.e., the Vlra-Balanjiyas) were residents of many 

1. Mayamatam, Ch. IX, lOff. 

2 . Ibid. Ch. IX, 122-123. 

3. Ch. V, 76-79. 

4. I, 191: £ata-gramadhipo yastu sopi samanta-samjfiakah. 

Sata-grame chadhikrito-nu-samanto nripenasah. Cf. 1,184. 

Cf. Santi. LXVIII, 10. 
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chief ‘gramas, nagaras, khedas, kharvadas, madambas, 
drogamukhas, puras and pattanas of Lata, Gauda, Kar- 
nata, Bangala, Kaimira and other countries at the 
points of the compass.’ 1 2 

§ 6. The administrative system of the 
cities and towns with reference to land. So 

far as transactions relating to land were concerned, the 
administrative machinery of the towns and cities, espe¬ 
cially of those under the control of the guilds, carried 
on its work on most republican lines like the assemblies 
of the villages (See Ch. III). We have nodetailed 
information as to the constitution of the government of 
the cities, but it is likely that it was on the line of the 
government of the villages. According to Megasthen- 
es the government of the city of Pataliputra was car¬ 
ried on by a municipal board of thirty members divid¬ 
ed into six committees of five members each. Of these 
the first board looked after the industrial arts which, 
of course, included agriculture. In their collective 
capacity these boards were in charge of the general 
affairs of the city and looked after such things as the 
keeping of public buildings in proper repair, the regu¬ 
lation of prices, the care of the markets, harbours and 
temples. 1 According to Kautilya a Nagaraka was at 
the head of the city; under him there were four divi¬ 
sional officers called Sthanikas, each in charge of a 
quarter of the city. Under each Sthanika were the 


1. EC. VII, 90. 

2. MC. fr. XXXIV. 
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several Gopas who looked after the affairs of io, 20, or 
40 families. 1 These officers probably looked after the 
transactions regarding land. Manu enjoins the king to 
appoint one superintendent of all affairs (sarvarthachin- 
taka) to look after the various officials of the city.* 
The Isanti Parvan also advocates the appointment of a 
‘Sarvarthachintaka’ in every city by the king.* In the 
Nasika inscription of Ushavadata 4 we are told of a Ni- 
gamasabha or Town assembly, in which the deed of 
gift of this prince was proclaimed and registered. The 
Damodarapura copper plate inscriptions nos. 1, 2, and 
4 (dated in the fifth and sixth centuries A. D.)* give 
us a little detailed account of the administration of a 
city named Kotivarsha, which was the seat of the dis¬ 
trict (vishaya) administration of the province of Pund- 
ravardhana (North Bengal). The Vishayapati, also 
called the Kumaramatya or Ayuktaka or the Adhika- 
rana,® was assisted in his work by an assembly consist¬ 
ing of the Nagara-^reshthi (the resident president of 
the merchant-guild. Cf. Nagarattar of tne South 
Indian Inscriptions), Sarthavaha (representative of the 
travelling traders), Prathama kulika (probably the re¬ 
presentative of the village-assemblies) and the head 
scribe (Prathama Kayastha) assisted by a record-keeper 

1. Arth. tr., Bk. II, Ch. 36. 

2 . VII, 121 . 

3. Ch. LXXXVII, 10. 

4. El., VIII, 83. 

5. El., XV, 130-140. 

6. Cf. the seal attached to plate no, 5 (El., XV, 115 ). 
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(Pustapala) or head record-keeper (Prathama Pusta¬ 
pala). 1 2 So far as land was concerned this committee 
had the authority to seil land and ratify gifts. Thus, 
regarding the sale of some khila (cultivable waste) land, 
the first inscription records the transaction as follows: 

A Brahmana named Karpatika addressed the board 
thus: ‘Deign to make a gift.of khila land.receiv¬ 

ing a price at the rate of 3 dinaras for each kulyava- 
pa (the area of land that could be sown with one kul- 
ya of seed) for the convenience of my agnihotra-rites... 
to be enjoyed by me for ever’: After the record-keeper 
had consulted the documents and recommended, ‘Land 
may thus be given’, one kulyavapa of land was granted 
to the Brahmana on receipt of 3 dinaras. 

Similarly, inscription no. 4 records the sale of some 
building sites (vastu) and the ratification of this ‘gift’ 
by the assembly. According to a Gwalior inscription 
dated 933 A. D. the town of Gopagiri (Gwalior) car¬ 
ried on its administration with the Kottapala (com¬ 
mander of the army) and a board (vara) at its head. 
The board was led by a merchant and a trader. This 
inscription further tells us that the town owned consi¬ 
derable territories including some villages, arable land, 
and a pasture (har).* 

So far as our period is concerned, we learn from 
an inscription of the time of Uttamacholadeva that 
the government of the city of Kaflchipuram was carri- 


1. Ins. no. 5, line 10 

2. EL, I, 159. 
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ed on by the guild of merchants (nagara, nagarattSr, 
managarattom). The president of guild was called the 
Managaramalvan. There was also an arbitrator (madh- 
yastha) who apparently conducted the business of the 
local assemblies. The guild in this particular case at 
least chose the superintendent of the local temple as 
well as its watchmen and accountant. We further 
note that the chief merchant (nagaram-al van), the An¬ 
nual Supervision Committee (attai-variyam) and the resi¬ 
dents looked into the accounts of the temple. 1 In spe¬ 
cially important cities the king appointed the account¬ 
ant. Thus a Hoysala record of 1173 A. D. states that 
the king appointed the ‘8ri-karapa in such a wealthy 
treasury town’.* We also hear of a committee of super¬ 
vision for religious endowments, called Per-ilamaiyar 
which was responsible to the local assembly.* The 
government of the town, as carried on by the board or 
guild, possessed lands of its own. The merchant-guild 
(nagarattar) of Mamallapuram jointly with the Per- 
ilamaiyar (Committee for supervising religious endow¬ 
ments) exercised the right of distributing the lands of 
the town. 4 According to a Chola inscription the naga¬ 
rattar of Ulagamadevipuram sold some lands to a per¬ 
son to enable the latter to make them over as a deva- 
dana. 5 The merchant-guild of Kachchippedu (Kaflchi- 

1. SII. III. no. 128 . 

2. EC., V. p. 139 . 

3 . SII., I, no. 40 . See also MER., 1922 - 23 , p. 104 . 

4 . SII, I, no. 40 . 

5 . MER., 1918 - 19 , p. 60 (no. 141 of 1919 ). 
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pura), we are told, bought some lands from its citizens 
and then sold them for public purposes. ‘We, the 
members of the great guild of merchants, sold with 
excess and deficiency in measurement the land lying 
east to the west in the field Lokamarayappeufljeru, 
which we had purchased from the citizens of this Ka- 
chchippedu l 1 As an instance of the guild’s right of 
making a gift of land, we note that the nagarattar of 
UlagamSdevipuram voted an estate to furnish funds 
for feeding twenty-five Brahmanas in a hostel attached 
to a temple.* The guild often looked after the local 
temple and its property and made proper arrangements 
with regard to their administration. The guild of the 
Vir-Balafijiyas and its nagarattar took upon themselves 
the responsibility of maintaining a temple and its pro¬ 
perty. By way of remuneration one veli of land was 
assigned to each individual member of the guild and 
all of them thus agreed ■■ ‘We protect the villages belong¬ 
ing to the temple, its servants, property and devotees, 
even though in doing this, we lose ourselves or 
otherwise suffer. We provide for all the requirements 
of the temple so long as our community continues to 
exist: This agreement was concluded in presence of 
an assembly of royal ministers, leading members of the 
community and various other persons.* The mer¬ 
chant-guild of Madurantakapuram apportioned the tax- 
free devadana lands of a local temple for the upkeep 
of religious services.' 4 The guild of Kachchippedu 
exercised the right of exempting certain temple offici¬ 
als from the payment of taxes. 6 

1. SII., Ill, no. 128. 

2. MER„ 1918-19, p. 59 (no. 134 of 1919). 

3. MER., 1912-13, p. 101. 

4. MER., 1917-18, p. 16 (no. 103 of 1917). 

5. SII., Ill, no. 128. 




CHAPTER II. 

The Habitat(Introductorv)-the Villages and 
the Village-communities according to 
the Literary Evidence and the Epi- 
graphic Evidence specially of 
the North. 

To indicate clearly the position of the villages of 
our period in the history of the land-system of Ancient 
India, it seems necessary at the outset to examine the 
position of the villages according to the literary eviden¬ 
ce as well as the epigraphic evidence from the other 
parts of India. It will be seen in Chapter III that the 
institutions of the South, though essentially the same 
or nearly the same as those of the North, represent a 
greater advance in all respects. 

§ 1. The Village-types of the Jataka period. 
During the Jataka period we notice at least three main 
types of villages, which we may designate as the Mixed 
types, the Special and the Sub-urban types, and the 
Border types. The first type may be said to consist 
of those villages which were occupied by people of 
different castes and occupations. These villages self- 
contained as they were, had well-organised communi¬ 
ties (see below); and some of them dated from the 
Vedic age and some, in course of time, grew up into 
towns (Cf. Ch. I, §4). The Special and the Sub-urban 
types consisted of those villages which were occupied 
solely by particular communities, some of them spe- 
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cialising in some kinds of industry. Thus the Chulla- 
hamsa Jataka speaks of villages inhabited solely by 
fowlers, 3 the Chittasambhuta Jataka of Cha^dala villages,* 
the Suvannakakkata Jataka of Brahmana villages,* the 
Sattigumbha Jataka of a village of 500 robbers, 4 5 6 7 8 and 
the Rohantamiga Jataka and the Mora Jataka of villa¬ 
ges of hunters/ The Phandana Jataka refers to a villa¬ 
ge of carpenters/ The Alinachitta Jataka describes 
what the 500 families of carpenters (vaddhaki) of a 
village near Benares used to do : ‘They would go up 
the river in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they 
would shape beams and planks for house-building, and 
put together the frame-work of one-storey or two- 
storey houses, numbering all the pieces from the main 
post onwards; these they then brought down to the 
river-bank and put them all aboard ; then rowing down¬ 
stream again they would build houses to order, as it 
was required o 2 f them/ 1 The Suchi Jataka tells us of 
a smith’s village of 1000 houses in Kasi. The inhabit¬ 
ants of this village specialised in the manufacture of 
needles, razors, axes, ploughshares and other iron 
goods (vasi-pharasu-phala-pachanadi-karapanatthaya)/ 

1. No. 533. 

2. No. 498. 

3. No. 389. See also the Kurudhamma Jataka (no. 276). 

4. No. 503. Both in North and South India there are still 
villages inhabited solely by criminal tribes. 

5. No. 501 and 159. 

6. No. 475. 

7. No. 156. 

8. No. 387; Original Texts, III, p. 281. 
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In the Kulavaka Jataka we are told that in a village 
in Magadba, apparently near Rajagaha, the members 
of the 35 families of workmen, the sole residents of 
the village, ‘used to get up early and sally forth with 
axes and clubs in their hands. With their clubs they 
used to roll out of the way all stones that lay on the 
four highways and other roads of the village ; the trees 
that would strike against the axles of the chariots, they 
cut down ; rough places they made smooth ; causeways 
they built, dug water-tanks, and built a hall.’ 1 

The very character of the second type of villages 
made it essential that they should be situated near a 
big village of the first type or near a town, for, to satis¬ 
fy the demands of daily life they must have depend¬ 
ed on a contiguous town or a self-contained village. 
Thus the smiths’ village referred to in the Suchi Jata¬ 
ka was situated near another village. We are also 
told that there was a Brahmana village on the east side 
of Rajagaha,* and that there was a village outside the 
gates of Benares, where a family lived on field-labour.* 
Similarly, a Chapdala village lay just outside Ujjaini. 4 
The third type, namely, the Border villages (pach- 

1. No. 31: Vasi-pharasu-musalahattha ehatumahSpathadisu 
musalena pasane ubbattetva pavattenti, yananam akkha- 
patighata-rukkhe haranti, visamam samam karonti, 
aetum attharanti pokkharaniyo khananti, salam karonti... 
(Original Texts, I, p. 199). 

2. Suvannakakkata Jataka (no. 389). 

3. Uraga Jataka (no. 354). 

4. Ohittasambhuta Jataka (no. 498). 
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chanta-gSma), is copiously referred to in the jatakas. 
Thus, for instance, the Sakuna Jataka refers to a border 
Tillage in Kosala, 1 the Makasa Jataka to one in Kasi, 
where a number of carpenters dwelt, 1 the Brahlchatta 
Jataka to a border village that was situated near a 
forest and was inhabited by 500 ascetics. 3 These 
border villages formed an important class of villages ; 
and their organisation and establishment can be traced 
in the later periods as well. Though Kautilya does 
not directly refer to border villages, he speaks of the 
organisation of the border land under an ‘antapala’ or 
protector of borders. 4 Under Asoka the border tracts 
were placed in charge of special officers called ‘anta- 
mahamata,’ i.e., Lords Marchers.' The Santi Parvan 
distinguishes between pura (city), janapada (country 
or country-villages) and border tracts (samantarat).* 
The Mahavamsa refers to a border village of the Van- 
ga country and further tells us that king Sihabahu of 
the Vanga country built a city on the border of his 
kingdom called Sihapura, and ‘in the forest stretching 
a hundred yojanas around he founded villages.” The 

1 . No. 36 . 

2. No. 44 . 

3 . No. 366 . Cf. Chaddanta Jataka (No. 514 ), Panchupasatha 
Jataka (no. 490 ), Losaka Jataka (no. 41 ). 

4 . Arth: Anteshv-anta-pala-durgani (p. 46 . See also p. 57 ). 

5 . Pillar Edict No. I, See also the Kalinga Edicts. 

6. LXVIII, 10 . 

7 . Ch. VI, p, 52 (Geiger’s translation); Ch. VI, 35 (Original 
Texts). 
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Mahavamsa thus incidentally indicates the origin of 
such villages as being due to the royal initiative. 
According to this chronicle, ‘a son of the princess’s 
uncle, a commander in the army of the Vanga king, 
was given the rule over the border country.’ 1 

These border villages and tracts of ancient times 
account for the existence of the Ghatwali tenure of 
modern times. By this ‘a chief was allowed to take the 
revenue of a hill or frontier tract on condition of main¬ 
taining a police or military force to keep the peace and 
prevent raids of robbers on to the plain country below. 
The curious feature is that the benefit of the grant 
was distributed through all the grades of the military 
forces: the head chief got his (larger) share, and every 
officer, and every man of the rank and file, had his free 
holding of land.’ 3 We are further told :‘The lands 
held free on what is known as the Ghatwali tenure in 
certain British districts originated in this way: the 
raja’s rule had passed away, but the holders of land 
still remain, willing to perform frontier duty if requir¬ 
ed, but clinging to the privileged holding of land. In 
Bengal such tenures were common along the frontier 
between the hill country and the plains of Birbhum 
and the Ganges valley. Similar tenures are known 
in Behar and elsewhere.’* 

1. Oh. VI, 15-16: Nivasetv&na sakham te pachchanta-gamam 
Sgamum. Tath&si rajadhlfcaya matulassa suto tads. Sena- 
pati Vahgaranno thito paohchantasadhane nisinno vata- 
mule so kammantam samvidh&payam. 

2. LRT., p. 119; LS. I, p. 582-587. 

3. VC., p. 158. 
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§ 2. The Mauryan Classification of villages. 

The Mauryan government, as represented intheArtha- 
&lstra of Kautilya, apparently made a two-fold classifi¬ 
cation of the villages for the purpose of fiscal adminis¬ 
tration. Firstly, the villages were grouped into first, 
middle and lowest rank, 1 apparently according to the 
number of tax-paying inhabitants, the caste of the 
people, the size and the commercial and industrial 
value.* Secondly, the villages were distinguished 
under the following heads (Arth. p. 142): 

Villages enjoying remission of taxes (pariharakam). 
These included certain newly-founded villages* and 
villages granted as Brahmadeyas and the like. 4 This 
group may have iin certain casesincluded villages grant¬ 
ed to royal servants, such as, superintendents, account¬ 
ants, gopas, sthanikas, veterinary surgeons, physicians, 
horse-trainers and messengers, without the right of 
alienation by sale or mortgage. 5 

Villages supplying soldiers or weapons of war 
(Syudhlyam). These, of course, included the industrial 
and the manufacturing types referred to in the Jatakas. 

1. Arth: Jyeshtha-rnadhya-kanishtha-vibhagena (p. 141). 

2. Cf. Arth., p. 142: Teshu ch-aitavach-chatur-varnyam-eta- 
vantah karshaka-gorakshaka-vaidehaka-karukarmakara- 
dasa£-ch-aitavach-cha dvipada-ehatushpadam-idam ch- 
aisha hiranya-vishti-Sulka-dandas-samuttishthatiti. 

8. Cf. Arth., 46: Nive6a-samakalam yathagatakain va pari- 
haram dadyat. 

4 . Arth., p. 46 ,. 

5. Arth., 46. 
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Villages that paid as tax grains, cattle, gold and 
raw-produce, and that supplied free labour instead of 
taxes (DhSnya-pasu-hirapya-kupya-vishti-kara-pratika- 
ram-idam-etavad-iti). These evidently included the 
purely agricultural types lying mostly within the royal 
domain (See below) as well as villages of low caste 
people. On the authority of the Artha&istra we learn 
that the Maurya government pursued a systematic 
policy of setting up purely agricultural types of 
villages tenanted solely by the people of the 
Sudra caste. Says Kautilya, ‘Villages should be 
formed, each consisting of from ioo to 500 
agricultural families of SQdra caste.’ 1 Men of low 
caste for such work were preferred on the ground that 
they were more efficient in manual labour than the 
high castes. 1 Stringent measures were adopted to 
protect agricultural interests in these villages by way 
of forbidding impediments of different kinds. ‘No 
ascetic other than one who has taken to the fourth 
stage of life, no association other than one of the same 
origin (i.e., of agricultural caste), no guild devoted to 
a different object tlit. resolution) other than a guild of 
the same nature (i.e., of agricultural kind) shall colo¬ 
nise a village of his (king’s). Nor shall actors, dancers, 
singers, drummers, buffoons and bards shall disturb the 
work (of the villagers). On account of the isolation 
(lit. non-dependence) ofthe villagers, and devotion of 
the people to cultivation there will be growth of wealth, 

1. Arth., 45: Sudrakarehaprayam kulasatavaram panchaSa- 

takulaparam gramam.niveSayet. 

2 . Arth., 296 : Tasyam chatur-varnyabhinive£am sarvabhoga- 
sahatvad-avaravarnaprayaSreyas! bahulyat dhruvatvach- 
cha. 
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labour, minerals, grains and drinks. 1 

This strict seclusion of the purely agricultural vil¬ 
lages belonging to the Sfidra families appears to be a 
Maurya innovation. It gave a distinct stamp to the 
agricultural folk as a whole, so that the Greek travel¬ 
ler Megasthenes was led to believe that husbandmen 
formed a distinct caste. Thus he says, ‘The second 
caste consists of the husbandmen, who appear to be 
far more numerous than the others. Being, moreover, 
exempted from fighting and other public services they 
devote the whole of their time to tillage; nor would 
an enemy, coming upon a husbandman at work on his 
land, do him any harm, for, men of this class being re¬ 
garded as public benefactors are protected from all 
injury. The land thus remaining unravaged, and pro¬ 
ducing heavy crops, supplies the inhabitants with all 
that is requisite to make life enjoyable. The husband¬ 
men themselves, with their wives and children, live in 
the country and entirely avoid going into town.’* Me¬ 
gasthenes here simply echoes the voice of Kautilya 
who, being the author of a treatise on administration, 
gives us more details. One vie wed the thing from out¬ 
side and the other describes its practical working. 

1. Arth., 48: Variaprasthad-anyah pravrajitabhawifTsajatad^ 
anya saiighas-samutthayakad-anya samayanubandho va 
nasya janapadam-upaniveseta. Na cha tatrarama viha- 
rSrthah salas-syuli nata-nartfcana-gayana-v&daka-v&gjiva- 
na-kusllava v 3 na karma vighnam kuryuh. Nirasrayat- 
vat gramauam kshefcrabhiratatvach-cha purushanam, kosa- 
vishti-dravya-dhanya-rasa-vriddhir-bhavati. T have not 
followed here Dr. Sastri’s translation which seems to be 
not very accurate. 

2. MC., fr. I. 
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The two accounts thus make it plain that during the 
Maurya administration the number of agricultural 
villages tenanted solely by the Sudra caste greatly 
increased. 

§ 3. The Village-types as described in the 
Manasara 1 and the Mayamatam. The village 

types described in these two treatises on architecture 
might not have been in actual existence, but they cer¬ 
tainly represent the basic facts. The extent of villages 
or towns, according to the Manas&ra, admits of forty 
varieties, consisting of from 500t0 20,000 dandas (about 
iooo yds. to 40,000 yds.) square, each variety exceed¬ 
ing the one immediately belcw it by 500 dandas. The 
whole area of a village including the land belonging to 
it is divided into twenty equal parts, one being assign¬ 
ed for the occupation of the Brahmanas, six or more 
for the occupation of the other three classes, and the 
remainder for tillage. There are eight kinds of villa¬ 
ges, namely, Dagdaka, i.e., that which resembles a 
a staff; Sarvatobhadra, i.e., that which is happy in 
every respect; Nandy 3 varta, i.e., that which is the 
abode of happiness; Padmaka, i.e., that which has the 
form of a lotus flower; Jsivastika, that which resembles 
the mystical figure so named ; Prastara, that which has 
the shape of a couch; Karmuka, that which resem¬ 
bles a bow ; and Chaturmukha that which has four 
faces. The type called Da^daka is specially in¬ 
habited by the Brahmanas. It contains 12, 24, 50, 
jo 8, 300 or more houses. The smallest containing 12 
houses is called an ‘asrama' or hermitage and is to be 
situated near mountains and forests for the habitation 
of hermits (Cf. the hermitages referred to in the Grih- 

1 . Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus by Earn Rai 

( 1834 ). 
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ya Sfitras. See Ch. IX § 2). The village containing 
24 houses is situated on the banks of a river and is in¬ 
habited by the Yatis or holy mendicants. It is called 
a ‘puram’. That containing 50 houses is occupied by 
those who have performed holy sacrifices or by house¬ 
holders in general; in the former case, it is called a 
‘puram’ and in the latter ‘mangalatn’ (Cf. the manga- 
lams of the South Indian inscriptions. See Ch. Ill § 1). 
The village containing 108 houses is called Koshtham(cf. 
Kottam of South India. SeeCh. 1 § 2 ). The Dapdakas 
are said to be quadrangular and surrounded by a square 
wall. The villages called Sarvatobhadra are also of 
quadrangular shape with a temple in the middle. Such 
a village is secured by a quadrangular wall and a ditch 
around it with four large and as many small gates. 
The huts of the Chandalas are to be a krosa distant 
from the village. The village called NandySrarta is 
either square or oblong. This village is of two sorts, 
namely, mangalatn and puram. The former is inhabit¬ 
ed only by the Brahmanas and the latter by all classes 
indiscriminately. The other types differ from these 
three main types in their road-systems and the exterior 
shape. 1 2 The Mayamatam classifies villages into first, 
middle and lowest ranks according to the size and 
number of Brahmana inhabitants.* A distinction is 
also drawn between a mangalam, puram, gramam and 
matham. That which is full of Brahmanas is a man- 

1. For diagrams see Essay on Hindu Architecture. 

2. Ch. IX, 11 and 25 . 
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galam, that which has the royal seat as well as mer¬ 
chants, is a puram and that which is inhabited by the 
people of low castes, is a gramam. The habitations of 
the hermits are called mathas. 1 The Mayamatam also 
mentions the Nandyavarta and the Sarvatobhadra. 3 

§ 4. The Village Organisation according 
to the Sukraniti. According to the Sukranlti 
a village is to be organised on the basis of revenue; 
and a grama is thus defined s ‘A grama is that piece 
of land whose area is a kro. 4 a and whose yield is tooo 
silver karsha. Half of a grama is called Palli and half of a 
Palli Kumbha’. 3 This definition has apparently reference 
to the newly founded villages, for, the villages which 
grew up already on different lines from different causes 
could not possibly be re-shaped according to both sue 
and the yield. Sukra further lays down that the vill¬ 
age lands should be granted to all classes of men, high, 
middle and low. ‘To the lowest class the land given 
should be 32 cubits in length and half of that in bread¬ 
th ; to the highest class double this measure, and to 
the middle class one and a half of that of the lowest 
class; the land in each case should be just adequate 
for the members of the family, neither more nor less. 4 

1 . Ch. IX, 49 . 

2 . Oh. IX. 

3 . Bhavet krogatmako gr&mo r upyakarshasahasrakah Gra- 
marddhakam pallisamjnakam pally-arddham kumbha- 
eamjfiakam. I, 193 . 

4 . Ch. V, 82 . 83 : Hina-madhy-ottam 3 .ij&n-tu grame bhumim 
prakalpayet kutumbinam griharthan-tu pattane-pi nripah 
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This injunction also apparently relates to the founda¬ 
tion of new villages with different caste of people with 
grant of appropriate house-sites. This type thus stands 
in contrast to the purely agricultural types described in 
the Artha^astra. It is further laid down that in such 
villages soldiers and other royal officials should not 
have their habitations, nor should they enter into a 
village except on royal duty. 1 

§ 5. The Village-types referred to in the 
North Indian Inscriptions. The North Indian 
inscriptions refer to about four main types of villages. 
As these inscriptions directly relate to grants of 
villages as Devadina, Brahmadeya etc., we shall do 
best to study the types on the basis of the nature of 
these grants. In the first place, we notice that some 
of the villages are granted as 'Agraharas’,i.e., asDeva- 
danas (god’s gift) or Brahraadeyas (Brahmin’s gift) 
with only the right of enjoyment of the king’s share 
of taxation (called the melvaram in the South) by the 
donee, either in entirety or partially. Examples of 
such villages are furnished by the Khoh Copper plate 
inscription of Maharaja Hastin and Jayanatha, 1 an ins¬ 
cription ol Sivadeva of Nepal, 8 the Barrackpur grant 

sada. Dvatrirasat pramitair-hastair-dlrgh arddha vistri- 
tadhama, Uttama dviguna rnadhyS. sarddhamana yatha- 
rhata, kutumba-samsthitisama na nyuna vadhikapi na. 

1. Ch. V, 84: Gram&d vahir-vaseyus-te ye ye tvadhikrita 
nripaih, nripakaryyam vina ka^chinna gramam sainiko 
viset. 

2. Gupta Ins., pp. 86, 122. 

3 . Ind. Ant., IX, p. 175. 
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of Vijayasena 1 etc. It is highly probable that in these 
villages the donees had no right of dispossessing the 
original tenants and residents so long as the latter duly 
paid the overlord’s share. The Spurious Gaya copper 
plate inscription of Samudragupta lays down that the 
donee should not introduce any new tenants in the 
donated village.* In the second place, some of the 
agraharas were granted not only with the right of en¬ 
joyment of the king’s share by the donee but also with 
the full right of ownership. Instances of such types 
are to be met with in the Bhavnagar plates of Dhruva- 
sena I (529 A. D.) s , the Alina copper plate of Siladit- 
ya VII, 4 an inscription of the Rathor king Dhruvaraja 
(9th century A. D.) s , an inscription of the Valabhi king 
Dhruvasena 111® etc. In these grants the donees were 
conceded the right of cultivating or of causing it to be 
cultivated or of assigning it to another. 1 According to 
some of the South Indian inscriptions the donees had 
the right of evicting the old tenants. 8 In the third 
place, we come across references to villages in which 
the lands of the villages were under the ownership of 

1. EL XV, 278. 

2. Gupta Ins , 257. 

3. EL, XV, 256. 

4. Gupta ins., 193. 

5. Ind. Ant. XII, 181. 

6. Prachina-lekhamala, II, 84. 

7. For example, the Alina copper plate referred to above. 

8. The Anbil plates of Sundara-Ohola, (El., XV, 70 ff.). See 
Ch VI | 4. 
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the village-communities. Thus for example the East 
Bengal copper plate No. i. states that the community 
of the village called Dhruvilati sold a piece of land 
to an individual named Vatabhoga. 1 The Damodara- 
pur copper plate inscriptions, especially No. 3, also 
point to the existence of the Communal village (See 
below). Many of the inscriptions which record grants 
of land are addressed to local bodies for their approval 
or for their information and instruction, which are in¬ 
dicated by the expressions: ‘matam astu bhavatSm’ 
(let this be approved by you) or ‘astu vah samviditam’ 
(let this be for your information), Lastly, we come 
across instances of villages in which, though there 
were individual and family ownerships, the community 
nevertheless controlled the land, e.g., in the East 
Bengal plates Nos. 2 and 3.* 

§ 6. The Different parts of a Village. Dur¬ 
ing the Mauryan administration an account of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of a village was kept by the local officers 
for the purpose of an accurate assessment of taxes (See 
Ch. X § 2). These different parts were the cultivated 
plots of land, the uncultivated plots, plains (sthala), wet 
landsikedara), gardens, vegetable gardens, fenced plots 
(vata), forests, altars, temples of gods, irrigation works, 
cremation grounds, feeding houses, places where water 
is freely supplied to travellers (prapa), places of pilgrim¬ 
age, pasture ground, roads, boundary plots, 3 threshing 

1 . EL, XV, 136 .. 

2 . Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXIX, 195 - 214 . 

3 . Arth. 142 . 
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floors (khala), house sites (ves'ma) and stables of con¬ 
veyance-animals or beasts of burden (vShana-koshtha). 1 

The North Indian inscriptions also refer to the 
different parts of a village. Thus the grants made by 
kings or their ministers and other persons usually con¬ 
sisted of the village proper or the habitat, implying 
thereby the house-sites (Cf. nattamof the South Indian 
inscriptions) and the adjoining lands, the low lands 
(tala), the high lands (uddes'a), the market-place, plain 
land and water-reservoirs or marshy lands (jalasthala), 
the pasture land (go-chara, go-vSta), fenced plots (vi¬ 
ta), ditches, trenches or drains, sterile lands (ushara), 
forest lands (arajgiya) and cultivable lands.’ The low 
lands are apparently called ‘tala-pataka,' as in the 
Khalimpur inscription, 3 or ‘talapadraka’, as in a Cha- 
lukya inscription 4 (lit. the lower part of a village). The 
high lands apparently included the embankments, the 
earthen mounds around a village,* the ridges between 
the cultivable fields etc. The plain lands and the 
water-reservoirs may be said to have included wells 
with flights of stairs (vipl), an ordinary well (kupa), a 
tank (tadaga), garden on the banks of water-reservoirs 
(kachchharSma), cottage-garden (bhrishtior bhrishtika), 
orchards with trees like Madhuka, mangoes etc., an 
enclosed space (vata) etc. The pasture (gochara) 

1. Arth. 169, 

2. See Ind. Ant. LI, 73-79, 

3. Gauda-lekham&la, p. 33 (11, 52-53). EL, II, 347 , 

4. Ind. Ant. XII, 201, 

5. Of. Mann. VIII, 247, 
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which was the public pasture land, and the private or 
unenclosed pasture land (trina-yfiti). 1 The khila lands 
should not be confused with the sterile lands (ushara). 
Some of the villages had outlying portions called 
‘patakas’. Thus an inscription of Jayachandradeva 
dated about the beginning of the thirteenth century 
A. D. states that the king granted the village of Go¬ 
tland with its two patakas called Gautiamauyl and 
NMmauyl.* 

§ 7. The Village communities according to 
the Literary evidence. The Indian Village-com¬ 
munities are traditionally known to have been self- 
governing units. So far as the ancient history of South 
India is concerned, we have ample evidence in sup¬ 
port of this, but with regard to the history of the North 
there is unfortunately some dearth of information, 
though it is believed that the South Indian institutions 
came from the North. In the light of what little evi¬ 
dence there is of the village communities of the North, 
we come to learn that these institutions dated from a 
very early time though their exact functions are not 
clearly known. 

The Rig-veda and the Brahma^as mention the 
headman of the village (gramanl).* He was probably 
the executive head of the village assembly (sabha). 4 

1. Ind. Ant. LI, 74-75. 

2. Ibid. XVIII, 135. Prof. Kielhorn explains the terms as 
implying a kind of hamlet, 

3. See Vedie Index I, 247. 

4. Ibid., I, 247; II, 427. 
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The Jatakas refer to the headman generally under the 
designation ‘gamabhojaka.’ 1 The Kulavaka Jataka* 
refers to gamabhojaka who used to make money in 
sinful ways and who tried to harass thirty innocent 
men. According to Prof. Rhys Davids, ‘from the fact 
that the appointment of this officer is not claimed by 
the king until the later law-books it is almost cer¬ 
tain that in earlier times the appointment was either 
hereditary or was conferred by the village council it¬ 
self.’* The villages of the industrial type appears 
to have had an elderinan (jetthaka) as the head. Thus, 
for instance, the Suchi Jataka tells us that there was 
a ‘jetthaka’ at the bead of the village of 1000 black¬ 
smiths. 4 The headman appears also to have been 
sometimes a nominee of the king even during the Ja¬ 
taka period. According to the Kharassara Jataka the 
king appointed an ‘amachcha’ (minister) as the head¬ 
man of a village and the latter collected the revenue 
(ball) from the village on behalf of the king.* In the 
Gamani-Chagda Jatakas* we are told that an officer 
named Chanda after retiring in old age from service 
took to farming in a village; the king later on made 
a grant of this village to him as a Brahmadeyya (full 

1. Vol. I, p. 354 (Original texts). 

2. No. St. 

3. Buddhist India, 48. 

4. Ill, p 281: Tatfcha kammara-sahaesassa jetthaka-kam- 
maro raja-vallabho a<Jdho mahaddhano... 

5. No. 79. 

6. No. 257. 
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gift). Chanda thus naturally became the headman of 
the village. The Kurudhamma Jataka tells us that 
king Kalinga of Kalinga summoned eight Brahmanas 
from a Brahmana village to send them on amission con¬ 
cerning the welfare of the whole country. 1 The Maha- 
assaroha Jataka tells ns that the thirty villagers of a 
border village met together ‘to transact the business 
of the place.’ 8 This distinctly shows that local affairs 
were managed by the community of the village. The 
Kulavaka Jataka referred to above tells us that the 
members of the thirty families of a village met in 
the middle of the village to transact affairs of the vil¬ 
lage (gamamajjhe thatva gamakammam karonti). We 
further learn that they kept the roads in repair, cut 
down trees that obstructed traffic, constructed cause¬ 
ways (setu), dug water-reservoirs (pokkharaiji), and 
built a hall.’ Prof. Rhys Davids believes that there 
was no proprietory right as against the community. 
He further says; ‘We hear of no instance of a share¬ 
holder selling or mortgaging his share of the village- 
field to an outsider ; and it was impossible for him to 
do so, at least without the consent of the village 
council.’ 4 

1. II, p. 368 (Original text). The main text mentions ‘bra- 
hmana-gamato’, but the variant is 'brfihamanagauato’ 
which suggests a corporate body. 

2. Ill, p. 8 (Original text); Te pato va gamamajjhe sannipa- 
titva gamakicheham karonti. 

3. No. 31 (Original text, I, 199). 

4. Buddhist India, 46. 
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The Dharraa Sfitras refer to village elders and ap¬ 
parently to the village assemblies. According to the 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra the king is to appoint men 
of the first three castes over villages and towns for the 
protection of the people; they must protect the country 
to the distance of one krosa from each village; they 
are also to collect the lawful taxes. 1 2 Baudhayana re¬ 
fers to an assembly of ten persons, which may or may 
not refer to the village assembly of elders. ‘Four 
men, who each know one of the four Vedas, a Mi- 
mam saka, one who knows the An gas, one who recites 
(the work on) the sacred law, and three Brahmanas be¬ 
longing to three different orders, constitute an assembly 
(parshad), consisting at least of ten members (dasa- 
vara). ,s Gautama has the following injunction: 
‘They declare that an assembly (parishad) shall 
consist of at least the ten following members, namely, 
four men who have completely studied the four Vedas, 
three men belonging to the three orders enumerated 
first, and three men who know three different institu¬ 
tes of law.’ 3 It may refer to a religious assembly, but 
on the analogy of the South Indian inscriptions where 
such qualifications 4 for membership of the village as¬ 
sembly are wanted, it seems that this passage refers to 
a village assembly. It is probable that these village 

1. II, 26, 4-9 (SBE„ II, pp. 163-164). 

2. I, 1, 1, 8 (SBE„ XIV, 144). 

3. XXVIII, 49 (SBE., II, 310). 

4. See Ch. Ill § 6. 
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bodies controlled the village affairs concerning houses, 
fields etc. Vasistha thus lays down: In a dispute about 
a house or field, reliance may be placed on the deposi¬ 
tions of neighbours: if the statements of the neigh¬ 
bours disagree, documents may be taken as proof: if 
conflicting documents are produced, reliance may be 
placed on the statements of aged inhabitants of the 
village or town, and on those of guilds and corpora¬ 
tions of artisans or traders.’ 1 

Kautilya refers to the headman (gramika) as well 
as to the village-elders(grama-vriddhah), who apparent¬ 
ly constituted the local assembly. But we are not 
told if the headman was a nominee of the king or an 
elected officer of the village. From the silence of 
Kautilya on this point, it may be conjectured that he 
was either hereditary or elected by the villagers them¬ 
selves. The headman appears to have co-operated 
with the Gopa, a royal official in maintaining the vill¬ 
age register, which contained a full description of the 
different tax-paying and non-tax-paying parts of the 
village, a record of gifts, sales, charities and remission 
of taxes and other relevant details.* Kautilya enjoins: 
‘When the headman of the village has to travel on 
account of any business of the whole village, the 
villagers shall by turn accompany him: those 
who cannot do this shall pay panas for every 
Yojana.’ 3 This shows that the headman was assisted 

L X V I~ l’ff (SBE-TX!V78t). 

2. Arth. Bk- II, Ch. 35. 

3. Arth., 171 ftr. Bk. Ill, Oh. X). 
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by the villagers or rather the representatives of the 
villagers in matters touching the whole village. Th£ 
village elders, apparently with the ‘gramika’ at the 
head, looked after the local administration. So far as 
affairs touching land were concerned, we notice them, 
in the first place, taking charge of property of the in¬ 
fants or minors and improving it. 1 Secondly, they 
looked after the temple-property (deva-dravyam) * 
‘In the absence of claimants to dilapidated religious 
buildings, villagers or charitable people may repair 
them.’* Thirdly, they conducted the sale of buildings 
of different kinds, fields, gardens, lakes or tanks etc. 
The property on sale was very accurately described, so 
that the buyer could know exactly what he was going 
to buy; and the sale was by auction 4 Fourthly, they 
decided disputes concerning boundaries of different 
kinds of land within a village as well as those between 
two or more village in conjunction with the elders of 
other villages. They also punished those who made 
encroachments upon the boundary-areas or destroyed 
the boundary-marks.* With regard to the settlement 

1. Arth., 48: Valadravyam grama-vriddh& varddhayeyurft 
vya vahftr a pr apanat. 

2. Arth., 48. 

3. Arth., 171 (tr. Bk. Ill, Cli. X). 

4 . Arth., 168 : Samanta-griraa-vriddheshu kshetraramam 
setubandharn tatakadharam va maryyadasu yathasetubhft- 
gam ‘anenarghana kah kreta’ iti triraghushita-vitam- 
avyahatam kreta kretum labheta. 

5. Arth., (tr.) Bk. Ill, Oh. 9. 
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of disputes concerning fields, we learn: ‘If they are 
divided in their opinion decision shall be sought for 
from a number of pure and respectable people, or the 
disputants may equally divide the disputed holding 
among themselves.'’ 1 They distributed among the 
villagers a holding which remained without an owner 
or a claimant. 3 They also adjusted the rent payable 
by a cultivator to the owner of the field. This is 
clear from the following: ‘Occupation on a holding 
by force shall be punished as theft. If a holding is 
taken possession of by another on some reasonable 
grounds, he shall be made to pay to the owner some 
rent, the amount of which is to be fixed after mature 
considerations of what is necessary for the subsistence 
of the cultivator of the holding by him,’* On behalf 
of the village they apparently looked after the work 
done by the newly engaged cultivators, as is clear 
from the following: ‘The fine levied on a cultivator 
who, arriving at a village for work, does not work, 
be taken by the village itself.’ 4 In the fifth place, the 
village elders seem also to have looked after the pas¬ 
ture-lands, the high roads, cremation grounds, sacrifi¬ 
cial places, places of pilgrimages and the hermitages 
in (the local) forests.® Lastly, they looked after the 

1. Arth., 169. 

2. Arth., 169. (tr. Bk. Ill, Ch. IX). 

3. Arth. 169. 

4. Arth., 173; Karshakasya gramam-abhyupety-akurvato 
grama ev&tyayam haret. 

5. Arth., (tr.), Bk III Chh. IX, X. These two chapters 
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local irrigation works and tanks and reservoirs. 1 In 
connection with this they probably co-operated with 
the central government in matters relating to remis¬ 
sion of taxes on lands below such constructions.* 

According to the Santi Parvan the village head¬ 
man was a nominee of the king. 3 Manu is also of 
the same opinion.* He further lays down that there 
should be an assembly consisting of either at least ten, 
or of, at least, three persons and that their decision 
should have the force of law. “Whatever an assem¬ 
bly, consisting either of at least ten or of at least three 
persons who follow their prescribed occupations, dec¬ 
lares to be the law, the legal (force of) that one must not 
dispute.’'' Further, ‘Three persons who each know 
one of the three principal Vedas, a logician, a mimUm- 
saka, one who knows the Nirukta, one who recites the 
institutes of the sacred law and three men belonging 
to the first three orders, shall constitute an assembly 
consisting of at least ten members.’ 8 The local autho¬ 
rities apparently decided disputes concerning the 
boundary marks of fields, wells, tanks, as well as con- 

apparently relate to the local government as carried on 
by the village bodies. 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ch. LXXXVII, 3. 

4. VII. 115-117. 

5. XII, 110: Das&vara va parishadyam dharmam parikalpa- 
yet, tryavara vapi vrittastha tam dharmam na vichalayte. 

6 . XII, 111. 
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cerning gardens and houses. 1 The king interfered 
when the local authorities failed to come to a deci¬ 
sion. 1 Yajflavalkya also refers to the village headman 3 
and enjoins: ‘Men versed in law, irreproachable, free 
from avarice should be appointed to consider the busi¬ 
ness of a public body: what they say ought to be execut¬ 
ed, as they issue commands for the benefit of the 
body. The same law prevails in the case of Sreijis, 
Naigamas, Pakhaipdins and Gaijas. A king should 
preserve their peculiarities and conserve their prac¬ 
tices.’ 4 In this evidently there is a reference to the 
community of the village. We further learn that in 
disputes regarding the boundaries of fields the local 
bodies composed of the neighbours (samantiih) and 
others, herdsmen, neighbouring cultivators and forest¬ 
ers, had the power of decision. 5 Vishnu enjoins the king 
to appoint headmen of villages. 8 According to Narada, 
‘In all quarrels regarding landed property or bounda¬ 
ries the decision rests with the neighbours, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the same town or village, the other members 
of the same community and the senior inhabitants of 
the district.’ This clearly indicates that the commu- 

1. VIII, 262. ~ 

2. VIII, 259, 265. 

3. II, 274. 

4. II, 191-192. 

5. II, 150 : Simno vivade kshetrasyasftinanfcah, sthaviradayah 
gopah slmakrishaua ye sarve cha vana-gocharah. 

6. Ill, 7 (SBE., VII, 15). 

7. XI, 2. (SBE., XXXIII, 155). 
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nity of the village decided cases touching the village 
lands, that is, with regard to dikes or bridges, fields, 
boundaries, cultivated tracts, and wastes. 1 Brihaspa- 
ti seems to refer to the community of the village in the 
following injunction : ‘A compact formed among villa¬ 
gers, companies (of artisans) and associations is called 
an agreement; such an agreement must be observed 
both in times of distress and for acts of piety.’’ We 
are further told that ‘he who fails in his agreement, 
though able to perform it, shall be punished by con¬ 
fiscation of his entire property, and by banishment 
from the town.’* To show the binding authority of 
the local bodies Brihaspati lays down : ‘Whatever is 
done by those heads of an association whether harsh 
or kind towards other people, must be approved of by 
the king as well; for, they are declared to be the ap¬ 
pointed managers of affairs.’ 4 From Brihaspati we 
further learn that the village community had a small¬ 
er body of advisors. ‘Two, three or five persons shall 
be appointed as advisors of the association : their advice 
shall be taken by the villagers, companies of arti¬ 
sans, corporations of co-habitants and other fellow¬ 
ships.’* As to the powers of the community, we learn: 
'In disputes regarding a house or field, the decision 
belongs to the neighbours, as well as to the inhabi- 

1 . XI, 1. (SBE., XXXIII, 155 ). 

2 . XVII, 5 . (SBE., XXXIII, 347 ). 

3 . XVII, 13 . (SBE., XXXIII, 347 — 348 ). 

4 . XVII, 18 . (Ibid). 

5 . XVII, 10 . (Ibid). 
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tants of that town or village, or to members of the 
same society, and to the elders of that district .’ 1 It 
is only in cases of dispute between the heads and the 
people that the king interfered.* The Sukranlti men¬ 
tions six officials that conducted village affairs, namely, 
the headman, the superintendent of police or justice 
(sahasadhipa), the collector of the land-revenue, the 
clerk, the collector of tolls and the watchman.* It is 
further laid down that the king should appoint officers 
called ‘Gramapas’ (i. e., headmen) by paying one-six¬ 
teenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth, one-sixth of his own 
receipts . 4 All these village officials appear to be 
appointed by the king. The villages having these 
royal officials are to be distinguished from those in which 
there is to be no royal officials.* 

The literary evidence thus makes it clear that the 
community of the village dating from a very early 
time, was constituted of a village headman and an as¬ 
sembly, and that it carried on the local administration 
with special reference, so far as our subject is concern¬ 
ed, to land. 

1. XIX, 8. 

2. XVII, 20: Mukbyaih saha samuhanam visamvado yada 
bhavet tada vicharayed-raja svadharme sthapayech-cha 
tan. 

3. II, 120: Sahasadhipatinchaiva grama-netarameva cha, bha- 
gaharam tritlyaa-tu lekhakan-cha chaturthakam, 5ulka- 
graham panchaman-cha pratiharam tathaiva cha. 

4. Ch. IV, | 2, 126. 
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§ 8. The Village-communities and their 
functions according to the Epigraphic evi¬ 
dence especially of the North. The Prakrit 
inscriptions refer to the headman under the designa¬ 
tions ‘gramika’, ‘gamabhojaka’ and ‘gSma^I’, and to a 
committee under the name ‘gotthi’ or ‘gotti’ which pro¬ 
bably corresponded to the village assembly. It is to 
be noted in this connection that in Nepal temples and 
temple-estates were administered by committees called 
‘gutthl.’ 1 An inscription from Mathura records the 
setting up of an image by the wife of ‘gramika.’* Ano¬ 
ther inscription from the same place refers to a work¬ 
er in metal as being a member of the ‘gottika.’ 3 A 
Bhattiprolu casket inscription also speaks of the com¬ 
mittee (gothi) of the inhabitants of Nigamaputa * The 
Elura copper plate inscription of Vijayadevavarma 
records an announcement of the villagers of Elfira of a 
gift of land (Brahmadeya) by the king. 5 A Pallava ins¬ 
cription records the order of a queen to the official at 
Kataka, concerning the gift of a field to a god. ‘The 
village authorities (gSmeyika ayutta) were to exempt the 
field with all immunities.’ 8 

The North Indian inscriptions in Sanskrit dating 

1. Ind. Ant., IX, p. 171, foot-note 26. 

2. Liiders, List of Brahmi Ins. 69a. (EL, X, 168); see also 
no. 48 and no. 1200. 

3. Ibid., no. 53; see also nos. 273, 1333. 

4. Ibid,, no. 1135. Cf. 1332. 

5. Ibid., no, 1194. 

6. Liiders, List of Brahmi Ins. no. 1327 (EL, X). 
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from about the fourth century A. D. not only refer to 
the village-headman, 1 but also to the assembly, which 
seems to have consisted of the ‘mahattaras’ or village 
elders,* and to certain smaller bodies called ‘paficha- 
mandalr, ‘pafiichalika', ‘paflchali' or ‘pafichall’ (See 
below).* The inscriptions also refer to the various 
officials of a village such as Adhikarika, 4 PustapSla,* 
Kayastha,® Karaija etc. The Adhikarika officials seem 
to be connected with both the village and the district. 1 
It is likely that the word ‘adhikara^a’, used in the sense 
of both an official and the administration carried on in 
the district or the village,® is only a variant of adhika- 

1. BhumarS. Stone Pillar Ins. (See Gupta Ins.), Gurjara and 
R&thor ins. (Ind. Ant., VII, p. 248 foot-note 13), Damo- 
darapur ins. (EL, XV, 136) etc. 

2. Damodarapur ins. (EL, XV, 136 ff), Deo-Baranark ins. 
(Gupta ins.), Pal ins. (Gaudalekhamala) etc. 

3. Sanchi Stone ins. of Chandragupta II (see Gupta Ins.), 
Ins. from Nepal (see Ind. Ant., IX, 168-177). 

4. Ind. Ant., XIII, 90; VII, 248, note 13. 

5. Damodarapur copper plate ins. (EI., XV), East Bengal 
Copper plate ins (Ind. Ant., XXXIX, pp. 195-200). The 
village pustapalas were apparently under the Prathama- 
Pustapala (Damodarapur ins. no. 5) attached to the 
district. 

6. Ibid., The village kayasthas were apparently under a 
head kSyastha (prathama or jyeshtha kayastha). See Pal 
Ins. (Gauda-lekhamala). 

7. See Ind. Ant, VII, p. 248, note 13. 

8. Cf. Ind. Ant,, XXXIX, p. 195, line 4 of the ins.; EI, XV, 
130, line 4. 
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rika. The Adhikarika or the Adhikarana appears also 
to be the same as the Adhikarin of the South Indian 
inscriptions where we learn that they served as a con¬ 
necting link between the central government and the 
local governments. 1 An inscription from the Central 
provinces dated 1111 A. D. mentions ‘adhikarin’, evi¬ 
dently as a royal official.* The functions of the Kara- 
ija* are not known, but if he is the same as the ‘kara- 
$am’ of the South Indian inscriptions, then his duty 
was to keep accounts.* From the vast body of the 
North Indian inscriptions representing the different 
parts of India, we learn that the greater body of the 
village-community consisted of the householders of 
the Brahmana and other castes as well as the artisans.* 
The village community thus constituted had exten¬ 
sive powers over the lands of the village, some of the 
communities exercised joint ownership of the lands of 
the village. According to an East Bengal copperplate 
inscription dated in the sixth century A. D. an indivi- 

1. MER., 1921-22, pp. 101-2 (no. 239 of 1922). SeeCh. 
Ill § 8. 

2. EI„ IX, 315, line 36b. 

3. EL, IX, 314, line 25; Khaiimpur ins. (Gauclalekhamala). 

4. In later times the word ‘Karana’ implied a department 
of government. See Lekhapaddhati (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series), p. 97. 

5 Brahmanadin-kutumbinah KarukSmscha (Gupta Ins., p. 
122). See also Khoh copper place ins. (Gupta ins.), 
Deo-Baranark ins, (Gupta Ins.), Damodarapur ins. (EL, 
XV), etc. 
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dual named Vatabhoga thus addressed the assembly of 
the Mahattaras and common folk including the arti¬ 
sans (Prakritayah): ‘I wish to buy a parcel of cultivat¬ 
ed land from your honoursandto bestow it on a Brah- 
mana; therefore, do ye deign to take the price from 
me, to divide the land in the district and to give it to 
me? Thereupon, the assembly thus agreed : ‘Where¬ 
fore we, giving heed to this request and being unani¬ 
mous, determined the matter by a determination by 
the keeper of the records (pustapala), Vinayasena. 
There is in this district the rule established along the 
eastern sea that cultivated lands are things which are 
sold according to the rate of the sum of four dinaras 
for the area that can be sown with a kulyS of seed, and 
that the evidence of a sale is by the custom of giving 
a copper plate, which custom applies immediately on 
seeing the counting made for the parcel of cultivated 
lands of such and such sowing area ; and, then, the 
feet of the emperor receive the sixth part of the price 
according to the law here. Therefore the agent Va¬ 
tabhoga, having adopted this procedure, and having 
by tendering the deposit (complied with it) by the act 
as well as by the intentions of one who has desired to 
establish the fame of his own merit, and having paid 
twelve dinaras in our presence-we, having severed the 
land according to the standard measure of eight reeds in 
breadth and nine in length by the hand of Sivachand- 
ra, have sold to Vatabhoga a triple kulya-sowing area 
of cultivated land in Dhruvilati by the custom of the 
copper plated So far, the sale of the land only is re- 
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corded. The inscription further records the ratifica¬ 
tion of the gift of this piece of land by the assembly. 
‘This very Vatabhoga, who desires benefit in another 
world as long as this land shall be enjoyed while the 
Moon, the stars, and the sun endure, has joyfully, for 
the benefit of his own parents, bestowed the land on 
Chandrasvamin—Therefore the kings who are neigh¬ 
bours to the above mentioned grant,—must scrupul¬ 
ously safeguard this gift of land . 1 This inscription is 
quoted at length to show the procedure adopted by 
the village assemblies in connection with the land- 
transactions. It is clear from this that the intending 
purchaser of a piece of land had first to apply to the 
village assembly which thereupon, ordered the record- 
keeper to determine the details regarding the situa¬ 
tion, price etc. with reference to the land.* Then 
finally, the sale was effected after the buyer had paid 
the customary price as well as the share of the king. 
Such transactions apparently took place in the presen¬ 
ce of the Adhikaranaka or an Adhikara^a officer who, 
as the royal agent, looked after the interest of the 
king . 3 

Even when the lands of the village were indivi¬ 
dual or family property the communal assembly had 
the right to control their sale or gift. Thus accordi ng 

1. Ind. Ant., XXXIX, pp7l9^19a~ 

2. Of. Damodarapur copper plate ins. (El., XV), 

3. Of. Damodarapur copper plate ins., especially no. 3, 

line 10 . See also the East Bengal plates (Ind • Ant XXXIX 
pp. 197 ff.) 
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to the East Bengal copper plate No. 2 1 the assembly 
of the Mahattaras and some officials sold a plot of 
cultivated land belonging to a person named Thoda to 
Vasudevasvamin, who, then, made it over as a Brahma- 
deya with the consent of the assembly. The East 
Bengal copper plate inscription No. 3 similarly records 
the sale of a piece of cultivated land belonging to 
a family of BharadvAja Brahmanas. 8 An earlier ins¬ 
tance of the ratification of a grant of land by the vil¬ 
lage assembly is furnished by the Sanchi Stone pillar 
inscription of Chandragupta II. We are told that 
Amrakardava, a royal official, made an endowment, 
‘having prostrated himself in an assembly of five per¬ 
sons (paflcha-manddyam pranipatya dadati).’ 3 

The community of the village also exercised the 
right of controlling the fallow lands (khila) of the vil¬ 
lage, but subject to the approval of its action by the 
government in certain transactions. The Damodara- 
pur copper plate inscription no. 3* records that the 
village headman Nabhaka of Cha^dagrama applied 
apparently to the central government in the first place 
for its approval, for a piece of khila (cultivable waste) 
land thus: ‘For the enhancement of my parent’s and 
my own merit I wish to settle some prominent Brah- 
manas. So it behoves you to favour me with a gift of 
one kulyavapa of field-land which is fallow, tree of 

1. Ind. Ant., XXXlX, pp. 200-201 

2. Ind, Ant., XXXlX, p. 204. 

3. See Gupta Ins., pp. 31-32. 

4. EL, XV, p. 136-137. 
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revenue, and not already made into any gift, accept¬ 
ing from me value in coin in accordance with the cus¬ 
tom of sale followed in the different villages.’ There¬ 
upon, the record-keeper Patradasa thus determined: 
“The application is a proper one. This is a case under 
the prevailing rule (or custom) of sale; so be it (land) 
given to him by his majesty”. ‘One kulyavapa of the 
cultivable waste (khila-kshetra) was then given to the 
headman on receipt of j (or 3) dinaras, 'after the land 
had been inspected by the mahattaras and others, the 
adhikarapa and the householders (mahattar-Sdy-adhi- 
karana-kutumbibhih pratyaveksbya).’ It is not quite 
clear who accepted the money, but most probably the 
village community. This inscription also makes it 
probable that both the king and the village community 
exercised joint ownership over the waste lauds. 1 It 
seems that when a piece of waste land was brought 
under cultivation (Cf. khila-kshetra of this ins.), it ceased 
to be waste and the right of the king to a share of the 
produce or levy a tax at once cropped up. In this 
particular case the donor wanted this cultivable waste 
tract, to make it over as a revenue free gift, and hence, 
he had to obtain royal sanction before making the appli¬ 
cation to the village council. The gift of this khila 
land is also ratified by the community. 

A series of inscriptions from Nepal dated about the 

1. Cf. “In non-united villages the waste was not wholly 
claimed by the inhabitants; there only existed a prescriptive 
right to the user of the waste, not, to its ownership which 
was exercised by the king.” Baden-Poweli’s Manual, 72. 
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seventh and eighth centuries A. D. 1 2 3 refers to a vil¬ 
lage council of five called ‘Pafichalika 5 , ‘Pafichall’, or 
‘Pafichalln’, which looked after the administration of 
the local temples and the irrigation works of the vil¬ 
lage. King Am^uvarman, after making over the charge 
of three deities to this body, thus defines their power: 
‘When any business referring to these (deities) arises 
for the Panchalikas or when they neglect to do in time 
anything appointed for them to do, the king himself 
shall privately investigate the case. But we shall not 
suffer it that any one violates this order and acts other¬ 
wise.’ 1 An inscription of Jishpugupta, dated c. 7th 
century A. D. records the order of the king to the 
effect that the cultivators using a certain water-course 
are to pay an assessment (piijdakara) of one-tenth of the 
produce to the Paschal! for the worship of a deity as 
well as for repair-works of the water-course. * 

Communal ownership of land necessarily implies 
that the community of the village was responsible for 
the payment of the revenues of the state. Thus it is 
that when a king makes grant of such a communal 
village, he does not confer on the donee the immedi¬ 
ate ownership of the lands of the village but only his 
share of the income out of it. The Khoh copper plate 
inscription of Maharaja Jayanatha (476 A.D), record¬ 
ing the grant of an ‘agrahara’ to a Brahmana family, 


1. Ind. Ant., IX, 168-177. 

2. Ibid., 171. 

3. Ibid. 173-174. 
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contains the following royal injunction to the commu¬ 
nity of the village : ‘You yourselves shall render to 
these persons the offering of the tribute of the custom¬ 
ary duties, royalties, taxes, gold etc. and shall be 
obedient to (their) commands.’ The village had, how¬ 
ever, still to pay the fines on thieves to the king (cho- 
radandavarjam) and not to the donees . 1 2 3 Similarly, the 
Kboh copper plate inscription of Maharaja Sarvanatha 
records the grant of a village in four shares (chatur- 
bhir-am^aih) to a person named Vishnunandin receiv¬ 
ing two shares, to Saktinaga, the merchant, receiving 
one share, and to KumSranaga and Skandanaga receiv¬ 
ing one share.* An inscription of Sivadeva of Nepal 
(dated the eighth century A. D.), recording the grant 
of an ‘agrahara’, contains the following royal command: 
‘You, understanding this, giving to him (the Acharyya) 
all the income, namely, the proper share of the produce 
and the taxes in gold and so forth, being protected 
by him alone, fearlessly following your occupations 
and obeying him in respect to all work that may have 
to be performed, shall live there in peace—From this 
‘agrahara’ the authorities shall take annually five load- 
carriers for the Thibet service’* This command is 
addressed to the headman and the householders. The 
Khalimpur copper plate inscription of Dharmapala- 
deva ( 9 th century A. I).), which records the grant of 

1. Gupta Ins., p. 121. 

2. Ibid , p. 125. 

3. Ind. Ant,, IX, p, 175. 
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four villages as DevadSna, contains an address to the 
communities of these villages for approval and main¬ 
tenance of the gift (anumodya paripalaniyam). The 
grant further records: ‘And resident cultivators, being 
ready to obey our commands, should make over to the 
donees the customary taxes, means of subsistence and 
all other kinds of revenue ’. 1 The whole village thus 
appears to have been assessed under different items of 
taxation. Either the headman or the village assembly 
or both jointly apparently adjusted the taxes on the 
individual as well as on the whole community. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE HABITAT: THE VILLAGES OF SOUTH 
INDIA, C. 800 A. D. TO 1200 A. D. 

It is indeed interesting to note that the materials 
available uptil now for the study of the land system as 
it obtained in South India between c. 800 A. D. and 
1200 A I)., are abundant and give us a fairly good 
picture of the real state of things. It is more interest¬ 
ing to know that many of the old customs relating to 
the land-system not only survived down to the time 
when the British government took up the problem of 
settling the tenure, but also to know that they still 
survive. As the South never came under the com¬ 
plete sway of the Muhammadans, its ancient land-sys¬ 
tem continued to exist almost in tact in many respects 

1. Prativasibhlh Kshetrakarais-ch-ajna-Sravaria-vidheyair- 
bkutva samuchita-kara-pindakadi sarva-pratyayopanayah 
karya iti. Gaudalekhamala, El., IV, 243. 
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down to the modern times when some changes were 
effected under the Ryotwari system. The vast body 
of South Indian inscriptions corroborates, in many es¬ 
sentials, what the authors of the Fifth Report and 
other writers on the Madras land system laid down in 
modern times. 

§ 1. The Naming and Classification of 
the Villages. The villages of South India were 
known under different names according to their charac¬ 
ter. Thus a rescript from king Uttama-Choladeva (early 
twelfth century A. D.) is addressed to the inhabitants 
of the Brahmadeya villages, that is, the villages grant¬ 
ed to the Brahmanas ; the Devadana villages, i.e., the 
villages attached to some gods or goddesses or temples ; 
PaUichchanda villages, i.e.. the villages attached to 
Jaina religious foundations; Kapi (or G-uji-) murrfittu 
villages, i.e., the villages meant for the support of as¬ 
trologers ; and Vetta (Vitti)pperru villages, probably 
villages connected in some way with the supply of 
labour, i.e., service tenure villages (Cf. Sanskrit, vish- 
ti). 1 2 Again, a village tenanted by Brahmanas only, or 
rather, the proprietary right of which belongs to the 
Brahmanas only, was known as an ‘Agrahara’ or ‘Man- 
galam’ as distinguished from ‘Kudi’ (an ordinary vil¬ 
lage) or ‘Ur’ or Vellalan (i.e., Sudra) village.* An or¬ 
dinary village (kudi) when made over to a Brahmana 

1. SII., Ill, No. 142 and No. 205. EL, XV p. 70ff. 

2 . TTr literally means a town and is also applied to the as¬ 
sembly of the Vellalan. 
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as a gift often underwent a change in naming as well 
as in other respects. Thus the Anbil plates of Sunda- 
ra-chola (tenth century A. D.) record that the village 
of Nanmullan-kudi had an area of 28 velis, out of which 
10 velis were granted to a Brahmana under the name 
‘Karmjakara-mangalam’ as his ‘Ekabhoga-Brahmade- 
yam’, which is explained below. It is also noteworthy in 
this connection that the old tenants of this piece of 
land were evicted. 1 An inscription of the reign of 
Prithivipati Hastirnalla tells us that the villages of 
Kadaikkottfir and Udayasandira-mangalam were con¬ 
verted into a Brahmadeya under the name Viranaraya- 
ijachcheri. s Conversely, a Brahmadeya was sometimes 
changed into a Vel jan-Vagai village, that is, into an 
ordinary cultivators’ village. Thus an inscription of 
the reign of Rajecdra Choladeva l records that Paj.ai- 
yanflr, a Brahmadeya village of the assembly of Sihga- 
jantaka-Chaturvedimahgalam, is to be withdrawn from 
the latter and become Vellan-vagai village, but, unlike 
the other Ve lan-vagais, should pay a standing fixed 
tax in money and kind, and become a Devadana of the 
temple of Pajaiyanur-Tiruvalangadu, paying to it this 
tax—(the old permanent tax in kind of 3238 kalam, 
7 kuruni and 5 nali of paddy together with 193 kalaflju, 
I mafijadi and 1 ma of gold including pal] i).* A simi¬ 
lar system of naming the villages according to the caste 

1. El, XV, 7 Off. (part II). See also SII,, III, p. 307, note 1. 

2. SII., II, No. 76. 

3. SII., HI, No. 205. 
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of their inhabitants was in vogue in later times. Thus 
‘in Madura district a village inhabited by the Telugu 
and Kanarese people was called an Ur: a small Kalla 
village, Patti or Kurichi ; a fortilied village, Kottei 
(Kottai); a Brahmana village, mangalam or agraharam; 
and an ordinary village, kudi. In Chingleput villages 
were known as nattams which were subsequently ap¬ 
plied to Sudra villages.’ 1 

§ 2. Villages on Samudayam, Palabhogam 
and Ekabhogam tenures. These survivals and 
parallels lead us naturally to consider the question as 
to how far we can trace the existence of the Mirasi 
tenure or Samudaya tenure and such other compara¬ 
tively modern tenures during our period. Before we 
proceed to discuss the epigraphic evidence, it would 
not be out of place to briefly outline the three-fold 
classification of the villages of the South according to 
the three lorms of enjoyment that prevailed in them, 
and which were believed to have existed from time 
immemorial. These three modes of enjoyment were 
known as Samudayam (lit. common property) or Pa^u- 
hgarai or Sumobi, Palabhogam or Achandrarkam (lit. 
permanent property) or Arudik-karai, and Ekabhogam 
or Ejaman or Yajaman gramarn (lit. sole enjoyment 
villages). Samudayam is regarded as the earliest form 
of enjoyment. It was of two kinds, namely, the abso¬ 
lute Samudaya and Karaiyidu. Under the former the 

1. Land Tenure in Madras Presidency by Sundararaja 
Aiyer 94-97. 
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whole of the cultivated area cf a village together with 
the common waste and the common fallow land belong¬ 
ed to the whole body of the mirasidars or owners 
proper. The lands were cultivated either by the 
whole body jointly or separately by each member, but 
the whole produce in both cases was shared by the 
members of the community according to their respect¬ 
ive shares. The ownership was communal, so far as 
the arable and waste lands were concerned. The 
house-sites (nattam), along with the garden or backyard 
only, belonged to the members severally. In this form 
thus there was no separate allotment of land to indi¬ 
viduals ; and the property was a right to a certain 
share or pahgu or a number of shares in tne produce. 
Each member of the community contributed his share 
of labour. Under the form known as Karaiyidu (lit. 
field-division), ‘lands were temporarily cultivated in 
separate shares by the co-sharers forming the members 
of the community and were subject to redistribution 
at stated intervals.’ These intervals were of 8, 12 , 27 
or 30 years. In both the Samudaya form there was 
the joint liability of the co-sharers for the government 
revenue. The share of the government called the 
‘melvaram’ as well as the local dues and cesses were 
deducted from the gross produce before distribution. 
The co-sharers could alienate their-shares by way of 
mortgage, sale or otherwise. In the absolute Samu¬ 
daya form sale or mortgage meant the sale of the right 
to an undivided share in the common enjoyment: in 
the Karaiyidu form the land was liable to re-distrihution 
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at the end of the stated interval. In case of sales 
members of the community had aright of pre-emption, 
the owners of the neighbouring lands having the first 
claim. Under the Palabhoga tenure, ‘all the cultiva¬ 
ted lands, warapat (i.e., lands yielding a share of the 
produce) and tirwapat (i.e., lands paying a fixed money- 
tax), 1 were permanently distributed, but all the other 
rights and privileges were held in common as also 
wastelands reclaimed since the general division. The 
cultivated lands were held in severalty with individual 
ownership and individual liability for the payment of 
the government revenue.’ The Ekabhogam or Yaja- 
mana-gramam system differed from the other joint 
village types chiefly in that the proprietor distributed 
the cultivable lands between a number of joint-holders 
farming in common and levied cesses on their produce. 
He usually held a manyam or tax-free estate and con¬ 
ducted the village assembly (called Pravartakam). He 
was not a public officer like the headman of the vil¬ 
lages of North India, and be could alienate his land 
and the attached privileges at his will. No sales could 
be made without his permission, nor any stranger 
settle in the village without his permission.* We further 
note that the possession ofsharesin the Samudaya form 
of villages in Arcot and Chingleput carried with it 
peculiar hereditary rights in the village lands and 
waste and their produce. The owners took cesses in 

1. TTM.R., p. 2, footnote 8. See Appendix A; Varapet. 

2. TTMR., p. 62, footnote, 23. Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 65; LTMP., 
pp. 98-100. 
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kind, such as, the KSjji-merai collected by their labour¬ 
ers before threshing the gross produce of paddy, the 
Kuppattam taken by them after threshing, and the 
Svamibhogam or Tupduvaram levied only on their 
tenant’s produce. 1 2 They often received, in addition 
to these shares, manyams or honorary estates which 
they held either wholly or in part free of taxes (sarva- 
manyam and arddha-manyam), together with the right 
to the services of the Paraiyans or serfs living either 
in the suburb attached to each joint-village or scatter¬ 
ed over the waste lands. 8 

§ 3. How far the above-named tenures can 
be traced in the inscriptions. Although in the 
present state of our knowledge concerning the ancient 
land-system of South India it is not possible to identify 
all these names, still a study of the South Indian ins¬ 
criptions cannot but convince ore of the existence of 
these institutions in form and character in those days. 
The inscriptions, it should be remembered, mostly re¬ 
cord gifts of land and refer to the institutions only in¬ 
directly. Or rather, the interpretation of some of the 
terms used in the inscriptions become quite clear when 
we study them in the light of the above-mentioned 
facts. To make our position clear, we discuss some 
of these points here. The Ekabhoga village has al¬ 
ready been referred to in connection with the Anbil 
plates of Sundara-chola (Ch. Ill § i). An Ekabhoga 

1. TTMR., pp. 2, 5, 21, and 77; LS., Ill, p. 119 

2. TTMR., pp. 90, 103. 
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is defined as ‘a plot of land granted to a single Brah- 
mana for his sole enjoyment and having on it his man¬ 
sion and the houses of his dependents and farmers / 1 
A Chola inscription of our period tells us that queen 
Tribhuvana-Mahadeviyar made a Devadana grant of a 
piece of land belonging to a Brahmana village, after 
paying the ‘purvacharam’ (lit. former usage ) 3 to the 
Brahmana owners, whose assembly thus records this 
fact: ‘We, (the members) of the big assembly of Utta- 
rameru-chaturvedimangalam, having received purva¬ 
charam from queen Tribhuvana-Mahadeviyar deducted 
the taxes as long as the Moon and the Sun (last), and 
ordered the lands to be tax-free/ The taxes were 
irai, echchoru, vetti and amaflji . 3 From this inscrip¬ 
tion it is clear that the village was jointly owned by 
the Brahmanas, or in other words, it was under the 
Samudaya tenure, that there was a smaller assembly 
(as distinct from the big assembly) which was evidently 
that of the Vell&lans or Sudras and called Urk-kudi- 
makkal (literally, farmer-folk of the town) who, besides 
farming the lands of the Brahmanas, might possess 
joint holdings of their own , 4 and that, in return for a 

1. Viprair-athanyair-varnair-va bhogyo grama udahritah, 
eko gramaniko yatra sa-bhritya-paricharakah kutikan tad- 
vijaniyad-ekabhogasma eva tu. Kamikagama. (Quoted in 
EI„ XV, p. 55.). See also Mayamatain, Ch. IX, 31 (Eka- 
lcutumbisametam Kutikam Syadekabkogam). 

2. Explained below. 

3. Sill, III, No. 194. The taxes have been explained below. 

4. See SIT., No. 127, where a man buys land from the joint 
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sum of money (purvacharam),’ the owners parted with 
their rights of enjoying the taxes mb, eckchOnj, vetti 
and amaflji, which are invariably mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with purvacharam, 3 and which may be regarded 
as the older form of the right of realising kaiji merai, 
kuppattam, arid svamibhogam or tupduvfliam. Irai 
literally means a cess or tax and may thus imply all 
these three; the nature of tchchoru (lit. boiled rice) 
is not known, but in later times it implied a sort of 
daily batta paid to persons deputed on any account to 
the village bv the officers of government' 3 5 vetti (San¬ 
skrit, vishti, forced labour) apparently implies some 
sort of right to free labour 4 : amaflji implies a kind of 
payment in rice or paddy.* 

body of the Brahmana assembly, the Uroin or townsmen 
and the temple authorities. 

1. Literally, former usage, i. e., buying out the former joint- 
holder’s manorial rights to the services attached to the 
estate. Cf. UJavu-kasu (MER., 1916-17, p. 53, no. 614 
of 1916. Cf. SII, III, no. 155. See also TTMR, p. 23). 

2. Cf. SII., Ill, nos. 155, 167, 169 etc. 

3. ‘It is the same as the Nalpady or daily batta paid to per¬ 
sons deputed on any account to the village by the officers 
of government, except that the latter is given to peons 
or others of pure caste in money or raw grain, and the 
former is an allowance made toTeleiyarisor Tukiris, who 
are generally pareiyer: a collection is often made on these 
accounts from the inhabitants, and if not disbursed, is 
divided among the mirasidars.’ TTMR., p. 87, footnote, 5. 

4. See SII., II, no. 22; III, no. 116. 

5. Now it implies a sort of compulsory service. See LTMP., 

430. 
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Some of the inscriptions refer to committees of the 
village assembly, which were elected for arranging 
distribution of lands in the village (See Ch. Ill § lO ). 1 
This shows that it was on account of the existence of 
the Karaiyidu tenure that such distribution of the 
village lands was needed. An inscription of about 
the twelfth century A. D, s records that Tn^daimanar 
Samantanarayana, having purchased a village, divided 
it into 108 shares out of which he gave 106 to the 
Brahmanas and two shares to a temple. The inscrip¬ 
tion directly refers to karai or blocks (from which 
comes the word Karaiyidu). As the inscription is va¬ 
luable as giving us an idea of the internal arrangements 
of a Karaiyidu village, we quote a portion of it below. 

'The village of Sungandavii tta-Soranallur,.which 

the TondaimSnar had purchased from Tennagangade- 

van, Sinattaraiyan and other partners,.was given 

for (providing) to8 shares (pangu), namely, 106 shares 

for to6 Chaturvedi-bhattas.who lived at Samanta- 

narayaija chaturvedi mahgalam which the Tonddiman&r 
had bestowed (on them and called) after bis own name; 
and two shares for (an image). Altogether, (the Land) 

included within these four boundaries,.excluding 

the cultivated land (vilai-nilam) and the dry land (pufl- 

jey) of Ava...kamalla.. the cultivated land and the 

dry land of Nandavanapparru.. (is divided into) 

fifty blocks (karai). Of these, the wet land, excluding 

1. MER., 189^rpr^^l9l2-T37^T9l. Arch. Rep, 1904-5, 
p. 139. 

2. SII., II, no, '22. 
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the ancient gifts to temples, and including the portion 
on the bank of the river and the portion consisting of 
the causeways between fields, contains, according to 
the book (pottagam), 60 veli; the land on which the 

9 

village servants subsist, contains if and — ; the dry land 
contains 14 veli; the land which is occupied by the 
village-site, the place used for sacrificing to the gods, and 
the place used as pasture for the cows contains & veli; 
the land which includes the houses of the cultivators, 
the ponds, channels, hills, jungles and mounds contains 

32J and 1 . Altogether the land.contains 94J and 

£ veli. Deducting from this 9 blocks in possession of 
Tennagahgadevan which contain 1 tf, ~, there 

remain 41 blocks containing 77^, — veli, 1 .which 

.we gave, including the trees overground and the 

wells underground in this land, and all other benefits 
of whatever kind, having first excluded the former 
owners and the hereditary proprietors; and having 
purchased it as tax free property (kajji) for the 106 
bhattas of this village and for the two shares of the 
image.with the right to bestow, mortgage or sell 
it, as a tax-free grant of land, to last as long as the 

1. Wet land.60 veli 

Land of the village servants.If, 3 veli 

20 

Dry land.14 veli 

Village site.6 veli 

Misc. .12^, ^ veli _ 

Total 94£, 1 veli = 50 blocks. 

40 

Deduct 16f, 4,1, 1 , veli=9 blocks. 

20 80 160 _ 

Remainder 77 6, 4, JL veli=41 blocks. 

20 20 80 160 
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Moon and the Sun ? An inscription of Kulottunga- 
Chola III records that ‘the pufljey (dry lands) and the 
nattam lands in Tiruppalatturai and its hamlets which 
appear to have been apportioned individually among 
the Saliyanagarattar from early times, with their boun¬ 
daries defined, had to be redistributed in the twelfth 
year of Kulottunga Chola III. 51 This clearly shows 
that the system of periodical distribution of land was 
quite in vogue during our period. Then again, the 
inscriptions also refer to manyams or honorary estates, 
which were either fully tax-free (sarva-minya) or half- 
free (arddha-manya).* 

§ 4. The Different Parts of a Village. The 

lands attached to a village were carefully classified for 
the purpose of taxation, and every detail was entered 
into the village register (pottagam), to which the ins¬ 
criptions often refer. It should be remembered that 
the entire area of a village was not liable to taxation 
(especially with regard to the Devadana and the Brah- 
madeya villages)- Thus from two inscriptions of Raja- 
raja l 3 we learn that the tax-free parts of a village were: 

The village-site (tir-nattam) and the site of the 
houses, 

The sacred temples (Sri-koyil) with sacred courts 
(tirumurram), 

The ponds (kulam) of the village and those in the 
fields, 

1 . MER,. 1912-1913, pp. 108, 52 (No. 441). 

2 . SII., III, nos. 151, 151 A; EC., VI., pp. 35, 108-9, 110. 

3. SII., II, nos, 4, 5, 
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The channels (vaykkal) passing through the villages, 
The Paraichcheri, i. e., the quarter in which the 
Paraiyahi lives, 

The Kammanaseri probably the habitat of the arti¬ 
san which included stone-masons, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths and coppersmiths, 

The burning grounds (sudukadu) including those 
of the cultivators and Paraichcheri, 

Irachcheri ( ? the habitat of a particular class of 
people), 

Yaijinarachcheri (quarter of the washerman), 
Tindachcheri (Quarter of an untouchable caste), 
High-road (peru-vari), 

The threshing floor of the village, 

The stone fold for cattle (karkidai), 

The: sacred bathing pond (tirumafijanakujan), 
Public pond (nruni-kulam) and its banks, 

The stables, 

Land lying as waste and used as pasture, 

Quarter near the gate (talaivaychcheri), 

Cisterns (totti), 

The fold for the male sheep of a village, 

The land used as a pit (paljavay). 

We may compare with this the classification that 
prevailed in later times and was attributed to old times. 
The late authorities 1 on the land-system in South India 
tell us :hat, for the purpose of revenue administration, 
the village in ancient times was divided into four parts, 

1. TTMR., p. 6 n, and p. 90; LTMP, pp. 80-83. 
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namely, Warapat (varapperru), i.e., cultivated lands 
yielding a share of the produce ; Tirwapat(tirvaperru), 
i.e. lands paying a fixed money tax; Tarisu, i.e., waste 
or uncultivated lands, which were divided into Shekal 
Karambu (£eykal-karambu) or cultivable waste, and 
Anadikarambu or immemorial waste; and Poramboke 
(purambokku ? perumbokku), i.e., lands set apart for 
various communal purposes, e. g, village-site, temple- 
site, crematorium etc.. The cultivated land was clas¬ 
sified into nafija (nafijey) or wet lands and punja 
(punjey) or dry lands- 

§ 5. The Constitution of the Villages. Broad¬ 
ly speaking, we come across the following types of 
villages in the South in accordance with the South 
Indian inscriptions; the joint-villages, in which the 
controlling power was exercised by the community of 
the Brahmanas besides whom there were people of 
lower castes mostly Vcllalans; joint-villages belonging 
to Vellalan or farmers with subordinates of the same 
or lower castes 1 ; and villages assigned to single indi¬ 
viduals. So far as local affairs, and especially trans¬ 
actions relating to land, were concerned, these villa¬ 
ges acted on most republican lines through the assem¬ 
blies known as Sabhai, MabS-sabhai, Peruiiguri-sabhai, 
Parudai or Paradai (Sans. Parishad or Parshad) or 
Mfila-parudai, in the case of the Brahmana villages, and 
TTr, in the case of the Vellalan villages. Sometimes 
these assemblies had such names as Ga^apperumakkal, 
1. See SII., Ill, no. 187. 
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Ga$avariyapperumakkal or Anjasht asattu-sabhai . 1 
Though the king occasionally interfered (see § 8) in 
the affairs* of the villages, they seem to have had no 
headman of the type familiar in North India who act¬ 
ed as intermediary between the community of the vil¬ 
lage and the government. Some of the inscriptions 
speak of a Kilan or Kilavan*, who appears like a head¬ 
man, but who really seems to be a senior burgess of a 
Brahmadeya. His functions are not like those of the 
village headman of the North. A record of Kaviripa- 
kkam* mentions a gentleman named ArumbS-kilan, 
who was a Kangiigii or government supervisor, along 
with the so-called ‘administrator of the town' (^r- 
alkinra), acting jointly with the executive committee 
of the township in affairs which affected the interests 
of both the crown and the burgesses. We also come 
across references to ‘Talai-magan ’, 4 which literally 
means headman, but there is no evidence to show that 
he discharged the functions of the village headman, 
in the proper sense of the term. A record of the 
reign of Rajar&ja 111 6 speaks of an officer named Kaval- 
kai^iyalan or ‘Manager of Leases’, who, when the te¬ 
nants of the lands belonging to a temple were unable 
to pay their rents to the latter owing to poverty and 
were about to emigrate, helped these poor folk to tide 

1. MER., 1915-16, p. 115. 

2. SIl,, III, noe. 142, 151, 205. 

8 . Sill., no. 156. (Vol. III). 

4 . SIX, III., nos. 142, 205. 

5 . MER., 1917-18, pp. 89, 152 (no. 1 oi 1918). 
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over their distress by allowing them maintenance. It 
is possible that he is the same officer as Kiijiyalan re¬ 
ferred to in other records. 1 2 3 4 Among the village offi¬ 
cials is mentioned the Madhyastha,* who seems to be 
the same as Naduv-irukkai*, and who apparently car¬ 
ried out the orders of the assembly and acted as a Com¬ 
missioner exercising the function of arranging the 
revenue-settlement in collaboration with the crown 
revenue officials. From the Uttaramallur inscriptions 
we learn : ‘Any arbitrator (madhyastha), who possesses 
honest earnings, shall write the accounts (of the village). 
No accountant shall be appointed to that office again, 
before he submits his accounts (for the period during 
which he was in office) to the great men of the big com¬ 
mittee.’* This office of the Madhyastha should be 
distinguished from that of the KaranattSr or accoun¬ 
tants. Besides these officials, the village body politic, 
according to the South Indian inscriptions, contained 
an Astrologer, a Vetti who swept public buildings 
and kept them in order, a constable, a potter, a smith, 
a carpenter, a tanner and, sometimes, a physician.* As 
the assemblies and their executive committees, called 
the ‘Variyam’, were intimately connected with the 
land-system, a detailed discussion as to their consti- 

1. MER., 1917-18, p. 163. 

2. SII., III, uos. 128, 141 eta. 

3. SII., 142. (Vol. III). 

4. Arch. Rep. 1004-5, p. 145. 

8. SII., Ill, no. 177; MER,, 1921-32, p. 56. (uo. 46 of 1922). 
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tution and functions seems necessary. The Variyams 
were small committees 1 appointed by the village as¬ 
sembly to look after the different interests of the vil¬ 
lage with special reference in some cases to land. 

f? 6. The Constitution of the Brahmana 
Assembly and its Functions with regard to 
the Land and the Irrigation works of the 
Village. A ccording to an inscription dated in the thirty - 
fifth year of the reign of Marafijadaiyan (c. ninth cen¬ 
tury A. I).), the rules for the membership were: that, 
of the children of shareholders in the village, only one, 
who is well behaved and has studied the Mantra Brah¬ 
mana and one Dharma (i. e., Code of Law), may be 
on the village assembly to represent the share held by 
him in the village, and only one of similar qualifica¬ 
tions may be on the assembly for a share purchased, 
received as present, or acquired by him as ‘strldhana’ 
(through his wife); that (shares) purchased, presented 
or acquired as ‘strldhana’ could entitle one, if at ail, 
only to full membership in the assemblies; and in no 
case will quarter, half or three-quarter membership 
be recognised: that those who purchase shares, must 
elect only such men, to represent their shares in the 
assembly, as have critically studied a whole Veda with 
its Parisishtas: that those who do not possess full mem¬ 
bership as laid down by (the second) rule, cannot 
stand on any committee (variyam) for the management 
of village affairs; that those who satisfy the prescribed 
1. See EL, V, p. 138 for Prof. Kielhorn’s interpretation of 
this term. 
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conditions, should, in no case, persistently oppose the 
proceedings of the assembly by saying ‘nay’ ‘nay’ to 
every proposal brought up before the assembly: and 
that those who do this together with their supporters, 
will pay a fine of five Kasu on each item (in which 
they have so behaved) and still continue to submit to 
the same rules.’ 1 Two Uttaramallur inscriptions of 
ParSntaka I dated in the first half of the tenth century 
A. D. lays down rules for the membership of the three 
committees (variyam) of Utturameru-Chaturvedi-mah- 
galam, which has aoparently a bearing on the member¬ 
ship qualification of the assembly (see below). An 
inscription of the Chola dynasty states that ‘the great 
assembly met in the Brahmasthana of the village and 
made the rule that only the Brahmanas well-versed in 
the Mantras were eligible for appointment as members 
of the assembly (variyam-seyvar) and for taking part 
in the deliberations of the village assembly-* Another 
inscription of the same king contains ‘a declaration of 
the great assembly of the village, stating that those 
who were guilty of pilfering property belonging to 
Brahmanas and of other crimes, could not be appoint¬ 
ed as members in the Variyam committee of the 
village or to discuss any matter in the assembly.* _ 

1. MER., 1912-13, p. 98. 

2. MER., 1921-22, p. 10L (no. 241 of 1922). 

3. MER., 1921-22, p. 101 (no. 240 of 1922). An inscription 
of 1001 A. D. tells us that the members of a village as¬ 
sembly were called together by theblowing of a trumpet 
and that the herald was entitled to get daily 2 §oru from 
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So far as land in general was concerned, we find 
that the assembly exercised the right of sale, gift, 
mortgage and lease with regard to the village lands. 
An inscription of Rajendra Choladeva I record the 
sale of 3000 kuli of land, which was the common pro¬ 
perty of the assembly of Ukkal, to a royal servant, 
who had to pay not only the full purchase money but 
also the revenue of the land, so that it might be given 
over as a DevadSna. The inscription also refers to a 
deed of sale being duly executed . 1 Another Chola 
record thus records the sale of a piece of land : ‘We, 
(the members) of the great assembly of Velichcheri, 
.having gathered in the assembly without defi¬ 
ciency, in the Brakmasthiina of our village, sold the 
following lands’. (Then follows a description of the 
boundary ). 1 An inscription ofSaka 1304 registers the 
purchase of the two third share of two villages by an 
the village (MER., 1918-14), p. 95). The assembly transacted 
business even during night (Ibid). The number of mem¬ 
bers varied. In one assembly, we learn, there were 80 
members (SII., III, no. 116) and in another there were 
as many as 519 members (MER., 1917-18, p. 153). For 
the smooth working of the village community and of its 
assemhly special precautions were taken. Thus the as¬ 
sembly of Natur, having assembled under a Tamarind 
tree in the village, agreed that any one going against 
the interests of the village would suffer like a “grama- 
drohin" (MER., 1910-11, p. 75. Cf. “grama-kantaka” of 
the Uttaramallur ins., Arch. Rep. 1904-5, p. 140). 

1. SII., Ill, nos. 10, 71, 75 etc. 

2. SII., Ill, no. 116, 
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individual named ^rlrSma Bhattan from the assembly 
of Ukkal for 400 panam. We are further told that 
this person sold it later on to another person for 500 
paqam . 1 According to VijftS.ne£vara an individual 
desirous of selling his land had to obtain the permis¬ 
sion of his co villagers or rather of the assembly of 
the village. In support of this rule, he quotes an old 
authoritative verse:‘Land passes by six formalities... 
by consent of townsmen, of kinsmen, of neighbours, 
and of heirs, and by gift of gold and water’.* If the 
village lands happened to be ‘arddhamanyam’ i.e., an 
honorary estate paying only half the tax, the purchaser 
of such lands had either to compound for the payment 
of taxation, or to undertake payment of it for the future, 
or to arrange for payment by another party . 3 Thus 
an inscription records: ‘Having received this one hun¬ 
dred kasiu, we, the members of the assembly ofTiru- 
nallam, agreed to collect and pay ourselves the taxes 
due on these lauds, such as, the Kudimai payable at 
the door of the king’s palace.’ An instance of the sale 
of the market fees by the village assembly is furnished 
by a Chola inscription. Tne assembly of Nalfir, in 
return for the payment of 25 kasu by the authorities 
of the temple of Mahadeva, assigned to the latter the 

1. MER., 1923-24, p. 28 (no. 350. Cf. no. 359). 

2. Sva-grama-jnati-samanta-dayadanumatena cha, Hirany- 
odaka-danena shadbhir-gachchati mediniti. MitaksharS 
(Gharpure’s edition), p. 76. 

3. SIL, III, nos. 151, 151 A. 
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market-fees (angadikkfiii) of the bazaar-streets of the 
village . 1 2 * 4 

The village assembly had also the right of bestow¬ 
ing the common land as gift on private individuals. 
Thus, for instance, an inscription of a Chola king re¬ 
cords the grant of a Brahmadeya of half a veti and two 
ma of land by the great assembly of Tribhuvanam&- 
devi-Chaturvedimangalam to TirunSrayajjabhattan 
alias Kavikumudachandra-panditan, as a reward for 
having composed Kulottunga-Chola-charitai, a Kavya 
glorifying the king . 1 Another Chola inscription regis¬ 
ters the gift of land in Urattur as ‘“JanmabhOmi” to an 
individual by the assembly of Kunrak-Kurram, under 
orders of Paluvettaraiyar Kandan-Maravan, with the 
condition that the donee should pay twenty-five pon 
annually as assessment on the land . 1 

The assembly’s right to mortgage the common pro¬ 
perty of the village is referred to in an inscription of 
about 105 ^ A. D., where we are told that in consequ¬ 
ence of a famine the people of a particular village 
were badly in need of money ; the assembly, thereupon, 
mortgaged 8 f veli of the common land to the local 
temple for 101 1 kalaflju of gold and 464 palam of sil¬ 
ver in jewelry and vessels.* One of the main functions 
of the assembly was to lease out the common lands of 

1. SII., III, no. 90. 

2. MER„ 1918-19, pp. 66, 98 (no. 198 of 1919). 

3 MER., 1923-24, p. 73 (no. 356). 

4 . MER., 1899, p. 20, 
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of the village for cultivation. Thus, for instance, ac- 
i ording to a South Indian inscription the assembly in 
one case agreed to lease out its common property to 
those inhabitants who promised to pay taxes on each 
kuli . 1 When any person wanted to make any gift 
either as a Devadana or as a Brahmadeya out cf the 
village lands, he or she had to pay the village assembly 
‘pnrvacharam’, i.e., a sum of money to buy off the 
manorial rights of the former owners. The assembly 
then looked after the due execution of the terms of 
the gift. Thus, for example, one assembly recorded: 
‘We made these lands tax-free as long as the Moon 
and the Sun last, having received pnrvacharam from 
Sattan Brahmakuttan of Puliyangudiand agreeing that 
we do not show as due against them any kind of tax 
such as irai, echcho.ru, vetti and amafiji. Those who 
deviate from this and show the taxes as due, shall pay 
a fine of 25 kalafiju of gold to the credit of the Court 
of Justice whenever demanded’ !* 

It has already been pointed out that in the villages 
tenanted by the Brahmanas the work of cultivation 
was carried on by the people of lower castes, mostly 
Vellalans. It is, therefore, natural to find that the 
Brahmana assembly looked after the due realisation of 
taxes and dues from the farmer folk. We sometimes 
find the assembly resuming the cultivable lands from 
the tenants on the latter’s failure to pay the proper 

S[I.,n().7.(vol.III). ~ 

2, SII.III, 167. See also nos. Ill, 112,155,157-160,167- 
170, 182 etc. 
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dues. A record of the time of Dantivikramavarman 
tells us that some tenant-farmers failed to pay the taxes 
due on their farms; the local assembly thereupon took 
over their lands for three years and utilised the pro¬ 
ceeds for maintaining the village tank. The resump¬ 
tion was on the stipulation that, if at the end of these 
three years the farmers should come back and pay up 
all their dues, they were to get back the land; other¬ 
wise, it would be sold for the benefit of the tank. 1 It 
appears that out of the produce of the land (after the 
deduction of the melvSram) two-thirds went to the land¬ 
lords and one-third to the cultivators. A record of ParS- 
ntaka I records that the assembly of a particular village 
converted a tank into an iraikulam (? tax-paying) and had 
a piece of land cultivated on the terms of ‘two to one 
obtaining in this village,’ i.e , on ‘a system of contract, 
by which two shares of the produce were assigned to 
the landlord and one to the cultivator or vice versa.* 
Sometimes, the right of collecting the dues on the cul¬ 
tivable tracts seems to have been sold to private indi¬ 
viduals. Thus, for instance, an inscription of Rajend- 
ra Choladeva 1 records that a private individual, having 
purchased the right of collecting one tfrai on each ma 
of land, both wet and dry, gave it over to the assem¬ 
bly for strengthening the tank-bund.* 

The assembly also controlled the irrigation works 
of the village. Thus an inscription of the time of Pa- 

T. MER., 1922-23, p. 128. 

2. SII., III, no. 110. 

3. MER., 1918-19, p. 96. 
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rUntaka I tells us that the donation of gold made by 
one of the king’s officers for feeding Rrahmanas was 
utilised by the Tank Supervision Committee fgri va- 
riyam), which was appointed by the assembly, to pay 
the wages of the workmen employed to remove the 
silt in the big tank at RSverip&k. 1 In another record 
we find that an individual having paid 1000 kadi of 
paddy for some unspecified purpose, the assembly 
agreed to the following resolution : ‘We, the assembly, 
shall close the sluice of the tank to collect water for 
irrigation, and shall cause 500 kadi of paddy to be sup¬ 
plied every year as interest.’* An inscription of Ra- 
jendra Choladeva I records that the village assembly 
sold five water-levers to a royal servant.* Another 
inscription of the same monarch records that ‘the 
great men of the village of Tribhuvanamadevi-Chatur- 
vedimat'igalam made an order to the effect that every 
6 ma of land situated within a specified locality and 
irrigated by the tank called MadhuiintakapperSri,must 
pay one kalam of paddy aseri Spam, and that the great 
men in charge ol the Tank Supervision Commitee 
of the year ought to collect the dues and maintain the 
tank in proper repair.’ 4 From another inscription we 
learn that a member of the royal family, having bought 
a piece of land from the village assembly, made it over 
to a certain individual to pay daily one nali of oil for 

1" ME It, , 1922- 23, p. 128. 

2. SIL, HI. no. 5. 

3. SII., III, no. 10. 

4 . MER„ 1918-19, p. 96. 
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the lighting of a local temple, in return for the user of 
the land. The village assembly, in recording this gift, 
lays down : ‘He shall be entitled to irrigate these lands 
with first water (? talai-nlr) and last water (? kadai-nlr 
from ouir tank...’ 1 

With regard to the waste land of the village the 
assembly exercised the same rights as those which it 
exercised in connection with land in general. An 
early Chola inscription records that a village assembly 
reclaimed 22^0 kuli of land, which had been lying 
waste (manjikkam) without yielding any taxes, and 
gave it to a local temple for the expenses of a parti¬ 
cular cult* As an instance of the assembly's right of 
disposal of the mafijikkam, we read that ‘Magandanan, 
a Siva-Brahmana of this (local) temple, petitioned that 
the garden and the field, which were the ‘archchana- 
bhoga’ of the god, the lord of Tirukkarapura, were ly¬ 
ing waste,, being silted up with sand by breaches in the 
river. The members of the assembly directed that the 
great men of the Wet Field Supervision Committee 
(Kalani-Vciriyam) holding office this year shall them¬ 
selves grant this one thousand four hundred kuli of 
land measured by the wet field measure (kalani kol) 
out of the mafijikkam land of the village, in lieu of the 
land which is the arcbchanabhoga of the lord of this 
Tirukkarapura, and is lying waste being silted up.’ 5 A 
record of the reign of Parthivendradbipati-varman 

1. SIL, III, no. 141. 

2. MER. 1922-23, p. 77 (no. 176 of 1923). 

3. SII., III, no. 156. 
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states that an individual named Sandran Elunurruvan 
bought some waste land from the village assembly of 
Uttarameru-Chaturvedimangalam to give it as ‘srlvali- 
bhoga’ to a god. 1 2 On the authority of a Chola inscrip¬ 
tion we learn that the assembly of ParSntaka-chatur- 
vedimauglam sold 1350 kuli of the village manjikkam. 
The deed of sale was thus worded: ‘Having fully 
received the due sale amount on this land, we, the 
members of the assembly sold it tax-free to the god 
Mahadeva at Tiruvalidayil. The Mahadeva of Tiru- 
validayil also received, by purchase after paying up 
fully the due amount of sale, the land comprised 
within these four boundaries not excluding any portion 
of the land contained therein. The right for the 
water of the tank and that for the channel through 
which the water flows, shall belong to this land, in the 
same way after the sale as it did, when we possessed 
it. We have received fully the sale money agreed 
upon, removed the tax and sold it tax-free’! A penal¬ 
ty clause is also added. ‘If this be violated, we agree 
to pay when demanded a penalty of one kalahju of 
gold daily to the king to be credited as a fund to the 
Court of Justice. We, the members of the assembly, 
further agree that even after paying this penalty, we 
shall obviate any hindrance that might be caused to 
this land from the king ruling our village !’* This 
inscription incidentally shows that an image of a god 

1. SII., III, no. 182 . 

2. SII., HI, no. 181 . 
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was regarded as a legal person for transactions in land. 
The assembly also exercised rights of ownership over 
fresh clearings. Thus a Chola record tells us that the 

assembly of Sn-Vikramabharapa-Chaturvedimangalam 
made a gift of‘half a measure of land in the fresh clear¬ 
ing (pudu-ttiruttu).’ 1 A Papdya inscription dated 1207 
A. D, records that, on a petition being made by an 
individual for a gift of land to a certain god, the vil¬ 
lage assembly of Parantaka Chaturvedimangalam made 
over as gift a piece of waste land, after having dug 
a tank in it and clearing the forests around it.* 

§ 7. The Assembly and the Devadanasand 
the Brahmadeyas. The village assemblies exerci¬ 
sed considerable power with regard to the DevadJna 
and the Brahmadeya grants. They ordinarily acted 
as trustees or administrators of many local temples and 
Brahmadeyas, often receiving a sum of money in re¬ 
turn. A record of the reign of Parakesarivarman Pa¬ 
rantaka I of the Chola dynasty tells us that the assem¬ 
bly of Narasihgamangalam, a joint Brahmadeya-Deva- 
dana village, having received a sum of money from a 
royal officer, agreed to carry out the intention of the 
donor, in addition to their looking after the business 
of the temple. 8 According to another inscription a 
gentleman paid 25 kalafijus to the joint body of the 
Brahmana assembly, the assembly of the Urar and the 

1. SII. Ill, no. II. 

2 MER., 1922-23, p. 109. 

3. SII., Ill, no. 106. Cf. nos. 96, 98, 142, 185. 
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Devakanmis or trustees of the local temple of a village 
for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp out of the 
interest. 1 A record of the reign of Rajarajakesarivar- 
man dated about 996 A. D. shows that the assembly 
of Tribhuvan-mahadevi chaturvedimangalam acted as 
a trustee of a Devadana temple, but some of its mem¬ 
bers imposed or realised the taxes illegally from this 
Devadana. Thereupon, the assembly met in a hall 
and made a‘vyavastai’ (agreement) regarding the Deva¬ 
dana: ‘The said assembly shall not levy any other tax 
than siddhaya, dapdaya and pafichavara. It shall not 
be lawful for them to violate it or to levy any kind of 
tax, such as, sillirai which are not mentioned in the 
rates already fixed. In respect of this village the mem¬ 
bers of the Tank Supervision Committee, the Village 
Supervision committee and the Uramaiseyvar work¬ 
ing for the year shall not receive any kind of payment 
in rice or paddy as amaftji. Such of the members of 
the committee who misappropriated the collection of 
such taxes and signed the order for levying them, shall 
be liable to pay a fine of 25 kalanju of gold, which shall 
be collected by the Devakanmis (i.e., managers of the 
temple). Even after paying the fines they (the mem¬ 
bers of the Variyam) shall be liable to pay a fine to the 
Dharmasana (Court of Justice) at the place they choose 
and at the rates fixed in the ‘sabha-vyavastai' (agreement 
settled by the assembly). The accountant of the Va¬ 
riyam, who allowed the unlawful collection, shall be 


1. SII., III, no. 127. 
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asked to pay vetti . 1 Another Cbola inscription 
records the gift of the village Kundamaiigalam as a 
tax-free village to the temple at Simhavishjju-Chatur- 
vediimahgalam by a certain individual, who also depos¬ 
ited 200 kalanju of pon with the assembly of Simha- 
vishnu-Chaturvedimangalam for the exemption of the 
Devadana from tax.* A Chola epigraphic record con¬ 
tains an agreement given by the Sabhai of Rajakesari- 
Chaturvedimaugalam to pay all the taxes on a certain 
land belonging to the temple of Tiruchchelur-udaiya- 
mahadeva, in lieu of interest on the money which they 
had borrowed from the temple-treasury for purchasing 
house-sites.* This incidentally shows that the assem¬ 
bly, on its own collective responsibility, borrowed 
for the improvement of the locality, and that the local 
temples served as banking institutions for the purpose. 

§ 8. The Assembly and the Crown. Al¬ 
though the village assemblies thus appear to be indepen¬ 
dent bodies, so far as the internal affairs of the villa¬ 
ges were concerned, yet watch and ward over them 
was exercised by the crown. The village assemblies 
were not all free from corruption and malpractices. 
Thus the village assembly of Puduppakkam having mis¬ 
appropriated the temple-funds at Tirumalperu, a com¬ 
plaint w T as lodged before the king. ‘Now, the mana¬ 
gers of the temple (devakanmigal), the men in charge 
of its central shrine and all the MShesvaras (body of 

1 . MER., 1917-18, pp. 143, 33 (no. 362 of 1917). 

2. MER.. 1923-24, p. 14 (no. 232 of 1923). 

3. MER. 1923-24, p 14 (no. 226 of 1923). It mentions one 
kalanju as equalling 2 kaSu. 
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worshippers) came and complained that the members of 
the assembly of Puduppakkam have been misappropriat¬ 
ing and enjoying this kapi (property) of Sangappadikilan 
bestowed on the temple. The matter received due at¬ 
tention of the king. ‘On our enquiry into the matter 
after summoning the managers of the temple at Tiru- 
malperu, the men in charge of the central shrine, the as 
sembly of all Mahesvaras and the members of the assemb¬ 
ly of Puduppakkam, it was found that the members of the 
assembly of Puduppakkam had been enjoying the De- 
vadana and had not been paying the taxes derived 

from the kapi.We ordered that a fine be levied 

on the members of the assembly of Puduppakkam’. 1 
Several cases of this nature are recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tions, and some of them have been discussed in Chapter 
VI§ 8. We may here refer to another similar case in 
which a royal officer enquired into the conduct of the 
village assembly of Sirudatnanallur in connection 
with the management of the local temple, and set mat¬ 
ters right. 2 There were also other matters in which 
the crown interfered or had the co-operation of the 
village assembly. One record tells us that the river 
having caused certain damages, the king’s representa¬ 
tives as well as the village assembly met in a joint 
assembly to decide on the steps to be taken. 3 A re¬ 
cord of the reign of Rajadhirajadeva of the Chola dy¬ 
nasty states that, on a representation made by the vil¬ 
lage assembly to the Adhikarin Viranarayana-Muven- 

1. SI1., Ill, no. 142. 

2. HER., 1921-22, p. 101. 

3. SII., Ill, no. 156. 
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davelar to the effect that the original survey and clas¬ 
sification of the village lands were in a chaotic condi¬ 
tion, the latter convened an assembly in the hall called 
Rsjarafijan in Uttaraasola Chaturvedi mangalam. As 
a result of this, the lands of the village were properly 
classified and assessed. 1 This inscription shows that 
the ‘Adhikarin’ maintained the connection between the 
central government and the local authorities (Cf. the 
functions of the AdhikSrika, adhikarana etc, of the 
North Indian inscriptions. Ch. II § 8 ). He exercised 
important functions in connection with the grants of 
land made by the king. Thus he was present when 
King Nandivarman made a devadana and brahmadeya 
grant.* He also looked after the due execution of a 
royal grant. 1 3 

At the instance of the king the village assembly 
sometimes made gifts of land. Thus, the assembly of 
the village called Raja-raja-Chaturvedimangalam and 
the settlement officer (nadu-kuru) made a gift of land 
to a temple under orders of the king. 4 An inscription 
of Rajendra Choladeva, dated c. toi 3 A. t).states that, 
in a meeting of the Sauivatsara-variyam or Annual 
Supervision Committee of the village Parame^vara- 
maijgalam a district officer (appointed by the crown) 
called Vagai Seygipra (lit. one who makes apportion- 

1. MER., 1921-22, pp. 101-2 (no. 239 of 1922). 

2. SII., II, no. 73. 

3. SII., Ill, no. 65 See also SII., Ill, no. 20. and MER., 

1918-19, para 12. 

4. MER,, 1917-18, p. 32 (no. 351 of 1917). 
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ment) was present . 1 The function of this officer was 
apparently to keep a record of the distribution of the 
land within his district according as it was allotted 
out, either by the crown or by the local authorities, as 
sarvamanyam, arddham&nyam, or tax-paying estates. 
In other words, he was apparently a crown controller 
of lands, and his duties thus led him to come in touch 
with those of theSamvatsara-variyam which supervised 
these matters on behalf of the assembly. Having 
made a devadana grant the crown sometimes asked 
the village assemblies to carry out the order. Thus an 
inscription of Parakrama-Papdyadeva records the com¬ 
munication of, and the giving effect to the royal order 
relating to the gift of a devadana by the assembly of 
Panaiyurparru.* The village assembly was also res¬ 
ponsible to the crown for the collection of the revenue 
from the village. Prince Yadavarayar of the Chola 
dynasty having imposed an oppressive tax, called pon- 
vari, the land-owners of Rajanarayaija-Chaturvedimah- 
galam failed to pay a part of their taxes. Accordingly, 
the members of the assembly were arrested and im¬ 
prisoned. Thereupon, they sold 80 velis of land, ap¬ 
parently to clear up the dues.* According to an ins¬ 
cription dated in the twenty fourth year of the reign 

1. MER., 1912-13, p. 35 (no. 262 of 1912). ~ 

2. MER., 1923-24, p. 40 (no. 4). From SII, III, no. 65 we 
learn that at the command of king Rajendra Choladeva 
the village assembly of Sivapuram assigned a portion of 
its land for the settlement of 25 families who were to have 
supplied lamp-oil to a particular temple. 

3. MER., 1912-13, p. 109. 
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Rajaraja I the king authorised the village assemblies 
to confiscate and sell the land on which no tax had 
been paid. The order of the king ran thus: ‘The land 
of those landholders in villages of Brahmanas, in vil¬ 
lages of Vaikhanasas, and in villages of Sramapas, in 
Sonadu, in the adjacent districts included in Sonadu, 
in Tondainadu and in Pandi-nadu alias Rajaraja-vala- 
nadu, who have not paid on the land owned by them, 
the taxes due from villages, along with the other in¬ 
habitants of those villages, for three years, of which 
two are completed, between the 16 th and the 23 rd 
years of my reign, shall become the property of the 
village and shall be liable to be sold by inhabitants 
of those villages to the exclusion of the defaulting 
landholders. Also, the land of those who have not paid 
the taxes due from villages for three years, of which 
two are completed, from the 24 th year of my reign, 
shall be liable to be sold by the inhabitants of those 
villages to the exclusion of the defaulting landholders ’. 1 
The first clause is meant for the DevadSna, Brahma- 
deya and analogous villages and the second clause for 
the ordinary villages. 

§ 9. Ur, the assembly of the Vellalans. Our 

information concerning the business transacted by the 
Ur or Urom (lit. We of the Ur) of the Vellalans (Sud- 
ras) is very meagre, but it is very likely that they car¬ 
ried on the same kind of business as the Sabhaiyar, 
in those villages, in which they were the owners of 
the land. But where there were both the Sabhai or 
the great assembly and the Ur or the small assembly, 
1 . SII., III, no. 9. 
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the latter necessarily occupied a subordinate position 
and probably looked after the caste-interests only. 
According to an inscription of the reign of Parthiven- 
dravarman the ‘TTrom’ of Apai-Akkaraippudnr made 
tax-free the four tadi of land and the well without ex¬ 
cluding any in-lying land and gave as archchanabhoga 
to this Adityadeva, as long as the Moon and the Sun 
exist l 1 A Chola record contains an acknowledgment by 
theUrarof Nirkuram of the gift of some fields by a private 
donor, the profits of which were to be used for the 
upkeep of the village-tank.* We are also told that 
the Ur of Tiruvidavandai, having received 30 kalafiju 
of gold lrom an individual, agreed to maintain one per¬ 
petual lamp in the village: in default it bound itself to 
pay a fine of 4 ^ kapam for each day of default, and to 
pay other penalties besides . 3 Another inscription re¬ 
cords a sale and gift of land by the Ur or r \attfir thus: 
‘Pattaiyanar, the chief superintendent of Perundaram 
(?) having constructed the temple of this village, we, 
the residents of the village (Urom) of Kattnr in Pai- 
yur-kottam, sold and gave as ‘tanpippatti’ seven ma 
of land.with four ma and 550 kaluval . 4 Accord¬ 

ing to an inscription of Marvarman Sundara-Papdya- 
deva the villagers of Puliyflr, having assembled as Ur, 
granted the flow of excess water of their tank into 
other tanks . 5 

1. SII., III, no. 187. 

2. SII., HI, no. 93. 

3. SII., III., no. 125. 

4. SII, III. no. 188. 

5. HER, 1916-17, p. 26, no. 399. 
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§ 10. The Variyams or the Committees of 
the Village Assemblies. In its executive capacity 
the village assembly was organised into committees 
called Variyams. The membership qualification for a 
variyam was more strict than that for the assembly. 
On the authority of the two famous Uttaramallflr ins¬ 
criptions we learn that in the village of Uttarameru- 
Chaturvedimaiigalam a candidate for a variyam ‘must 
own more than a quarter veli of tax-paying land, and 
he must have a house built on his own site. His age 
must be below 70 and above 35 . He must know the 
Mantra-Brahmana. Even if one owns only one-eighth 
veli of land, he shall have his name written cn a pot- 
ticket (kudavolai, used in election) and put into the 
pot in case he has learnt one Veda and one of the four 
Bhashyas, and can explain it toothers/ Many other 
details of qualifications and disqualifications have been 
given . 1 2 

We come across very many names of Variyams, 
but the functions of all these are not definitely known. 
Reference is made to an ‘Annual Committee’ in an ins¬ 
cription of the Gauga- Pallava king Kampavarman ( 9 th 
century A. D.). This committee accepted 1000 kadi 
as interest thereon on some unspecified purpose.* The 
Uttaramallur inscriptions tell 11 s of five committees 

1. MER., 1899. pp. 24-25; Arch. Rep., 1904-5, pp. 142-44. 

It should be noted that in the earlier inscription the age 

limit is 60 and 30. 

2. SII. Ill, no. 5; Arch Rep., 1904-5, p 135. 
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and refer to a sixth. These were the Annual commi¬ 
ttee ( samvatsara-variyam), which apparently looked 
after the distribution of lands and general affairs of 
the village 1 and consisted of twelve members; the 
Garden Committee (totta-vSriyam), which also consis¬ 
ted of 12 members; the Tank Committee (eri-variyam) 
having six members; Pafichavara Committee, which 
probably supervised the paddy crops* and consisted of 
six members ; the Gold Committee, whose exact func¬ 
tions are not known but which probably looked after 
the trade of the village—this committee also consisted 
of six members; and finally the Committee of Justice.* 
We further learn that the village named Amaninarayana- 
Chaturvedimaiigalam had a fewmore committees in ad¬ 
dition to the above-named committees .Thus, it had not 
only the Annual Supervision Committee, the Garden 

Committee, the Tank Committee, the Pafichavara 
Committee, the Garden Committee, but also Wet Fields 
Committee (Kalani-variyam), the Accounts Commi¬ 
ttee (kanakku-variyam), the Sluice Committee (kalingu- 
variyam) and the Fields Committee (tadivali-variyam). 4 
The members of the Tank Committee andthe Garden 
committee appear to have specially looked after the due 

1. MER., 1912-13, pp. 98, 35 (nos. 262 and 263 of 1912). 

2. Cf. SIL, III, nos. 151, 203. See also SII., II, no. 98, p. 
512, footnote. 3; MER., 1912-13, p. 104; MER., 1917-18, 
p. 143. 

3. It is interesting to note that a committee of justice of a 
particular village had a lady as its member (MER., 1909- 
10, pp. 98-99). 

4 . SII., Ill, no. 156. 
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execution of public charities. 1 An inscription of the 
early part of the tenth century A. D. mentions the 
following committees: the Wards Committee, the 
Garden committee, the Fields committee and the 
North Fields committee. We further learn that the 
great assembly of Amaninarayapa-Chaturvedimangalam 
including the members of the Tank committee receiv¬ 
ed 120 kalafiju of gold as a fund for paying 'the ferry¬ 
men depositing mud on the bund of the big tank of 
our village’ and for feeding four Brahmanas out of the 
interest. 2 One record speaks of the ‘great men of the 
Wards Committee’ (kudumbu), ‘the great men of the 
Fields Committee,’ ‘the great men (numbering) 200 ,’ 
‘the great men for the village’ and the ‘great men of 
the Udasina Committee.’* Some of the inscriptions 
refer to Cr-variyam (lit. town-committee;, whose func¬ 
tion was ‘to see the lands of the village properly cul¬ 
tivated and to collect the produce.’ 4 According to a 
Chola inscription the great assembly of Nityavinoda- 
Chaturvedimangalam borrowed 20 kalanju of gold 
from a temple and placed it in the hands of the Ur- 
variyam to supply oil as interest on the amount bor¬ 
rowed.* Thus the Ur-variyam looked after the mone¬ 
tary t ransactions of the village as well. A Chola inscrip¬ 
tion refers to Manradi-variyam, which was a commitee 

1. SII , III, no. 12. 

2. SII., HI, no. 99. 

3. MER., 1904-5, p. 41; Arch. Rep. 1904-5, p. 135, note 5. 

4. MER., 1912-13, p. 98. 

5. MER., 1910-11, p. 37. (no. 38 of 1911). 
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consisting of eight members appointed by the great 
assembly, and which supervised the cultivation of the 
temple estates and conducted the celebration of festi¬ 
vals in the temples with the melvaram received from 
the tenants. 1 2 3 We also hear of a Sri-vaishjjava-variyam 
which evidently looked a/ter a Vaishijava temple. An 
inscription of the reign of Rajaraja I mentions a com¬ 
mittee that managed the affairs of the village (grama- 
karya or alum ga$a variyam), and another committee 
that managed the affairs of the temple (sri-karya or 
koyil variyam). 1 An inscription of Parakesarivarman 
Kulottunga 1II refers to a Land Survey Committee 
(nilam-alavupada-pperumakkal) of the village assembly 
of PerumbarrappuliyBr. With regard to the assessed 
lands of a certain temple it executed an order of the 
king to the effect that the ‘lands declared to be supe¬ 
rior to the eighth class be assessed as per those of the 
eighth class (ettam-taram), and that those below the 
eighth class, be allowed to continue as before, and that 
the site of the temple of., its enclosures, premi¬ 

ses and the sacred tank till now included in the account 
of assessed lands be removed from that register.'* 

It appears from the above that all the villages had 
not the same number of committees and that they 
were appointed according as local needs demanded. 
It is also likely that the changed conditions of a village, 

1. MER., 1922-23, p. 104. 

2. MER., 1915-16, pp. 116, 18 (nos. 204 and 194). 

3. MER., 1913-14, p. 30 (no. 262). 
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such as, on account of new acquisition of land, the 
creation of a devadana etc., necessitated the appoint¬ 
ment of new variyams. 

According to the UttaramallSr inscriptions the 
members of the Annual Committee, the Garden Com¬ 
mittee, and the Tank Committee held office for 360 
days and then retired . 1 It is further laid down that 
‘those who had previously been on the Garden Com¬ 
mittee and on the Tank Committee, those who are 
advanced in learning and those who are advanced in 
age, shall be chosen for the Annual Committee .’ 3 In 
connection with the method of election of these com¬ 
mittees, we are told that the village was divided into 
thirty wards and each ward was represented by one 
man. Out of these thirty representatives twelve mem¬ 
bers were elected for the Annual Committee and twe¬ 
lve for the Garden Committee. The remaining six 
formed the Tank Committee. The members for the 
Gold Committee and the Panchavara Committee were 
similarly appointed out of a body of thirty men freshly 
elected.* 

All transactions concerning land were very care¬ 
fully recorded in the village account book (pottagam).* 
It not only contained a very minute description of the 
different kinds of the village land but also a record of 
sale, gift, transfer etc., that occurred from time to time. 

1. Arch. Eep., 1904-5, p. 144. 

2 . Ibid. 

3. Ibid., pp. 144-145. 

4. S1I, II, nos. 21, 22; III, nos. 73, 87 etc. 
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There was a special department, called Ti^aikkalam 
that looked after the collection of taxes from the Deva 
dana lands, and was under an officer, called the Master 
of the Rent Roll. 1 In matters touching the allotmenl 
of the taxes in connection with a Devadana this depart¬ 
ment appears to have co-operated with the Revenue 
Deparment of the central government called Purava- 
riti^aikkalam.® 


Chapter IV. 

THE ROYAL DOMAIN AND THE PROBLEM 
OF THE OWNERSHIP OF LAND. 

There is much confused thinking with regard to the 
problem of the ownership of land in Ancient India. 
No doubt this is partly due to the apparently contra¬ 
dictory statements and views contained in the literatu¬ 
re of Ancient India. But it seems to be in a great 
measure due to our hitherto neglecting a systematic 
study of the ancient land system. In the preceding 
chapters it has deen shown that, so far as the immedi¬ 
ate management of land in respect of sale, gift, mort¬ 
gage etc.-or in other words, the immediate 

ownership of land, was concerned, the local bodies 
practically exercised the highest authority. In this 
local management of land we notice some officers or 
agents playing only a minor part. Evidently, they 
looked after the interests of the king and kept watch 
over the smooth working of the local institutions. The 

1. SH., 11,110. 88. ‘ 

2. SII., II, p. 412, foot-note, 4; III, no. 5T. 
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king interfered only when the local administrative 
machinery was not properly working, when there was 
something wrong in the collection in the melvaram 
and when there was any mismanagement of the public 
property, such as, the temple lands, irrigation etc. 
This power he exercised as the protector of the land 

-as having the ultimate sanction in the state. 

He may thus be regarded as a sort of sleeping partner 
in the management of the land discussed in the fore¬ 
going chapters, not being necessarily the owner of the 
land. But we also find him as the sole owner of cer¬ 
tain lands, which we shall call the Royal Domain or 
the king’s own land in contradistinction to the other 
kind of land, which we shall designate private lands. 
The king could of course make use of his own lands 
with much greater freedom than he could the other 
kind of land. In this chapter we examine how far the 
distinction between these two kinds of land was main¬ 
tained throughout ages, how the royal domain was or¬ 
ganised, and the problem of the ownership of land. 

§ 1. The Rig-veda and the Brahmanas on 
the king’s land and the land of private indi¬ 
viduals. A hymn of the Rig-veda seems to make an 
indirect reference to the fact that the Aryas, after con¬ 
quering the lands of the Dasyus, used to share them, 
apparently on a footing of equality. 1 This sharing of 
1. KV., I, 100, 18: Dasyun-chhimyus-cha puruhata evai 
hatva prithivyam sarvfi nivarhit, sanatkshetrarn sakhi- 
bhih Svitnyebhih sanat suryam eanadupah suvajra. See 
also Sayaua’s commentary. 
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the land by all the conquering persons during the 
Vedic age seems to be referred to in the Manusamhita s 
‘A text of the Veda declares that the soldiers shall 
present a choice portion of the booty to the king; 
what has not been taken singly, must be distributed 
by the king among all the soldiers .’ 1 2 3 A distinction 
thus existed between the king’s land and the private 
lands. Measurement apparently for the purpose of 
the division of the soil is referred to in another hymn,® 
which seems to indicate the existence of individual 
holdings. There are other Vedic texts too, which go 
to show that the fields were cultivated by individuals 
or individual families.® But nothing definite can be 
gathered from these texts as to the exact nature 
of the rights either of the king or of the private indivi¬ 
duals. In hymn VII, 6 , 5 (Rig-veda) king Nahusha 
is said to have forced his people to pay taxes (bali), 
and in hymn X, 173 , 1 we are told that the king is ins¬ 
talled on the throne of the kingdom, and then in X, 
173 , 6 Indra is invoked to make the commonalty 
(vi£ah) pay tribute to him. The payment of this tax 
(bali) by the people may not necessarily imply the ab¬ 
solute property of the king in the soil. It might have 
meant a kind of personal tax paid out of the field-pro¬ 
duce for the maintenance of the tribal king. In other 

1. VII, 97. 

2. RV., 1,110, 5. 

3. RV., X, 33, 6. Cf. VIII, 91, 5. 6. See Vedic Index: Ur- 
vara and Kshetra. (I, 99 and 210). 
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words, the idea of tribal leadership might not hav< 
been associated with the idea of territorial sovereignty 
In the Satapatha BrShraapa we come across a referen- 
ce to the right of a Kshatriya (prince) to grant a settle¬ 
ment to any one with the approval of the clan (the 
clan is said to be the deceased ancestors). 1 Elsewhere 
it is however emphasised that the king being not the 
absolute owner of the land, could not give away the 
whole land in gift. Thus describing an all-sacrificing 
(sarvamedha) ceremony the Satapatha Brahrnapa tells 
us that Yi^vakarman Bhauvana once performed this 
sacrifice and gave Ka^yapa, the officiating priest, some 
land as his fees; but that it was concerning this gift 
that the earth sang the stanza: ‘No mortal must give 
me away.’ 1 3 In the Aitareya BrShmapa the Kshatriya 
king is enjoined to grant cultivable tracts (kshetra) to 
the Brahmana who conducts the coronation ceremony,* 
and a reference is made to the Vai^yas paying taxes. 4 
These apparently conflicting statements can only be 
reconciled by recognising the fact that while the king 
had absolute right of disposal of his own lands, he 
had, if any at all at that remote age, very limited 
rights over the land of his subjects or clansmen. This 
is very clearly expressed by Jaimini, who lays down 
the principle that the king could not give away the 

1. VII, 1, 1. 4 ( SBE., XLIV, p. 299). 

2. XIII, 7, 13-15 ( SBE., XLIV, p. 420-421). 

3. Ch. XXXIX, 6. See alao VIII, 21. 

4. Ch. XXXV, 3. 
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whole land, as this did not belong to him alone (na 
bhfimih syat sarvan praty-avisishtatv&t ). 1 With re¬ 
gard to the Vedic and the Brahmanic periods we 
may thus say that land was apparently owned by pri¬ 
vate individuals with as much right as by the king, 
and the land of the one was distinct from the land of 
the other. 

§ 2. The Early Buddhist Literature and 
the Dharma Sutras. The Sali-kedara Jataka seems 
to make a direct reference to the royal domain. We 
are told: ‘Once upon a time, a king named Magadha 
reigned in Rajagaha. At that time there stood a ffi*ah- 
mana village, named Salindiya, towards the north-east 
as you go out of the city. In this north-eastern dis¬ 
trict was property (cultivable fields) belonging to Ma¬ 
gadha (magadha-khettam)’ , < A Brahmana named Ko- 
siyagotta belonging to this village appears to have 
taken lease of one thousand ‘karlsas’ out of that royal 
domain and sowed paddy in it . 3 The Jayaddisa Jataka, 
referred to already in Chapter I § 4 , shows us one of 
the ways in which the royal domain increased by way 
of colonisation. The Kurudhamma Jataka, referring 
to the measurement of land by a certain royal officer 

1. Jaiminiya-nyayam&la, VI, 7, 3 (Sastradipika, p. 511). 

2. Vol. IV, no. 484 (Orig. IV, p. 276). 

3. Ibid: Rajagahe Hagadharaja n&ma rajjam kareti. Tada 
nagarato puvvattaraya disaya salindiyo nama brahmana- 
gamo ahosi. Tassa puvvattara disaya magadha-khettam. 
Tattha Kosiyogofctanama salindiyavasi brahmano sahassa 
karlsamafcfcam khettam gahetva, salim vapapesi. 
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(rajju-gahaka-amachcha), draws a distinction between 
the land of the king (ranfio santakam) and the land of 
the ordinary householders (kutumbassa santakam). 1 2 * * 
The Jatakas abound in references to the ‘kutimbika* 
or ‘kutumbika 5 . 1 They seem to be private land-owners. 
They are generally described as having been rich peo¬ 
ple. Apparently the source of their wealth was mainly 
the land, which they enjoyed evidently as full owners. 
According to the Sali-kedara jataka referred to above, 
Kosiyagotta had offered the Buddha one thousand ka- 
rlsas of his land, but the latter accepted only eight ka- 
rlsas. It is not clear from the text if this donated land 
was out of the royal land of which Kosiyagotta had 
taken a lease, or if it w^as out of his previous holdings 
in his own village. It was apparently out of his own 
land, for, otherwise his right of possession would jeo¬ 
pardise that of the king, unless the latter had approved 
of his act, of which, however there is no mention. 
The Telapatta Jataka also in a general way shows the 
limited nature of the kings right in the state. We are 
told that when the ogress-queen of the king of Takka- 
sila wanted power and authority over the whole king¬ 
dom, the king said: Sweetheart, I have no power 
over those that dwell throughout my kingdom ; I am 
not their lord and master. I have only jurisdiction 

1. Vol. II, no. 276 (Original Texts, II, p. 376). 

2. e. g., Satapatta Jataka (no. 279); Jatakas nos. 288, 352, 

249, etc. See also Childers’s Pali Dictionary and Prof. 

Rhys Davids’s Pali Dictionary. 
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over those who revolt or do iniquity. So I cannot 
give you power and authority over the whole king¬ 
dom/ 1 

The Chullavagga tells us that AnSthapindika the 
merchant purchased an ‘arSma’ (park) from prince 
Jeta, and later on made a gift of it to the Buddha.* 
This story thus illustrates the transfer of a piece of 
royal domain by sale to private hands. In the Dl- 
gha Nikaya we are told that a Brahmana was 
granted a Brahmadeyya in the royal domain 
at Kosala. ‘Now at that time the Brahmana 
PokkharasUdi was dwelling at Ukattha, a spot teeming 
with life, with much grassland and woodland and corn, 
on a royal domain, granted him by king Pasenadi of 
Kosala as a royal gift, with power over it as if he were 
the king.’* Thus the early Buddhist literature recog¬ 
nises the distinction between the royal domain and the 
land of private owners. 

The Dharma SQtras also recognise this distinction. 
Thus says Vasishtha:‘A pledge, a boundary and the 
property of minors, an open deposit, a sealed deposit, 
women, the property of a king and the wealth of a 
Srotriya are not lost by being enjoyed by others.’* 
Gautama recognises private property in land in the 

1. II, no. 96 (Orig. I, p. 388). 

2. VI, 4, 9 (SBE., XX, 187); Kern’s Manual of Indian Bud¬ 
dhism, p. 28. 

3. Dialogues of the Buddha, translated by Rhys Davids, Vol. 

I, p. 108. 

4. XVI, 18 (SBE., XIV, 81). 
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following: 'Animals, land and females are not lost by 
possession of another .’ 1 

§ 3 . Kautilya and Megasthenes on the 
Royal Domain and the Land under Private 
Occupation. If all the chapters of Kautilya’s Ar- 
thasastra bearing on land, are carefully studied, it will 
be found that the particular class of land treated of in 
Book II, Chapters I and 2 (translation) and Book VII, 
Chapters Xand XII is entirely different from that refe¬ 
rred to in connection with the Division of Inheritance 
(Book III, chapters 5 and 6 ), Sale of Buildings (Book 
III, chapter 9 ), Pasture lands, Fields etc. (Ill, xo), 
Deposits (III, 12 ), Rules regarding Slaves and Labour 
(III, 15 ), and Resumption of Gifts (III, 16 ). The 
rights and conditions attaching to one class of land 
are incompatible with those attaching to the other 
class. In fact Book II relates to the organisation of 
the State and Book III to the laws governing relations 
between private individuals and those between private 
individuals and the state. This apparent incompati¬ 
bility of the rights and conditions attaching to the two 
classes of land can only be accounted for by recogni¬ 
sing that one set of rights and conditions relates to the 
royal domain and the other to private lands. The es¬ 
sential conditions pertaining to the former may be thus 
summarised: 

The king exercised the right of leasing out the cul¬ 
tivable tracts to tax-payers for one generation only.* 

1. XII, 39 (SBE., II, p. 243)." 

2. Artk. p. 47: Karadebhyah kritakshetrauy-aikapurushi- 

kaui prayachchhet. 
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Jt appears that in su«h cases the lessee paid a money- 
tax (kara) in addition to a share of the produce (Cf. 
Megasthenes. See below). 

The express condition on which such lands were 
leased out, was that these were to be cultivated; other¬ 
wise, these were to be resumed and made over to other 
persons. 1 An exception to the rule was made in favour 
of land not yet prepared for cultivation.* In such ex¬ 
ceptional cases and in times of emergency concessions 
were granted by way of remission of taxes and advance 
of grain, cattle and money. The dues of the king from 
such lands varied, being or of the produce. 3 

The king is enjoined to grant Brahmadeya lands out 
of this demesne land to the Ritviks, Acharyyas, Puro- 
hitas and Srotriyas free of the taxes, ‘Dapda’ and 
‘Kara.’ 4 These Brahmadeya lands could not be sold 
or mortgaged except to those who owned such lands.* 
Portions of the domain land are to be granted also 
to a class of royal servants, such as, Superintendents, 
Accountants, Gopas, Sthanikas, Veterinary Surgeons 
(anlkastha), Physicians, Horse-trainers and Messengers, 
evidently with rights of permanent occupation, as in 
the case of Brahmadeyas, but without the right of 
alienation by sale or mortgage (vikrayadhSnavarjam). 

1. Ibid: Akrishatam-achchhidy-anyebbyah prayachchhet. 

2. Ibid: Akritani karttribliyo nSdayat. 

3. Arth. p. 116 : Vapatiriktam-arddha-sxtikah kuryyuh sva- 
vlryyopajlvino va chaturfcha-pancha-bhagikah. 

4. Bk. II, CH. I (adanda-karani). 

5. BK. Ill, Ch. 10 ^Brabmadeyika brahmadeyikeshv-anyatha 
purvas-sShasa-dan^ah. p. 171). 
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Unlike the rent-free Brahmadeya^, the owners of these 
lands probably paid a tax, which might have been 
nominal. 

The king had absolute rights of ownership as to 
fishing, ferrying and trading in vegetables in the reser¬ 
voirs and lakes in such lands . 1 He had also the right 
of carrying on mining operations, manufactures etc.* 
The laws regarding the other class of land show 
that their owners exercised the rights of ownership, 
subject only to the sovereign rights of the monarch. 
The state was entitled to a sixth part of the field-pro¬ 
duce 3 and some minor taxes and dues. The rights of 
the private owners may be thus summarised: 

These lands were not enjoyed for one generation 
only as in the case of the other kind of land, but passed 
from generation to generation according to rules of 
succession and inheritance. It was only when no suc¬ 
cessor was forthcoming that the king took away the 
land, but even then some restrictions existed, such as 
the property of the learned passed over to those who 
were well-versed in the three Vedas, if they died heir¬ 
less.* It is further laid down that the king should 
beneficially distribute among others those holdings 
which have no boundary marks or which have ceased 
to be enjoyed by any person.* 

1. Matsya-plava-harifcapanyanam petuahu raja, svayam gach- 
chhet 

2. Akarakarmantadravya etc. 

3. BK. II, Ch. 15. 

4 . Arth., p. 161. 

5 . Ibid., p. 169. 
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Just as the king could lease out land from 
his own domain on various conditions, the 
private land-owners could also let out their 
lands in return for a stipulated price, annual rent, or 
for a part of the produce. 1 One-tenth of the produce 
was apparently the normal rate. 3 Though the normal 
dues of the state from such lands was one-sixth of the 
produce, it seems to have been less in special cases. 
Kautilya enjoins: ‘So mueh of the produce as would 
not entail hardship on the cultivators may be given to 
the government.’ 3 

These lands could be sold or mortgaged by their 
owners, 4 subject to the condition that the ‘tax-payers 
shall sell or mortgage their fields to tax-payers alone.’ 5 
The king only levied a toll on the sale. 8 This restric¬ 
tion as to sale and mortgage together with the restric¬ 
tions imposed on the Brahmadeya lands, was apparent¬ 
ly meant for preventing private lands getting mixed 
up with the royal domain, thus creating conflict of 
rights and anomalous tenures. 

Private owners exercised the right of alienation by 
gift or otherwise. 7 

1. Arth., p. 170: Prakrayavakraya-vibhaga-bhoga-nisrishto- 
pabhokta-raschaiaham pratikuryyuh. 

2. Ibid: Vetanadane da^abandho. 

3. Ibid., 170 (Tr. Bk. Ill, Ch. 9) 

4 . Ibid. 

5. Ibid , p. 171: Karadah karadeshv-adh&nam vikrayam v& 
kuryyuh. 

6. Ibid., p. 168 ; Vikrayapratikroahta 6ulkam dadyat. 

7. See Bk. Ill, ch. 16. 
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Kautilya directly refers to the royal domain by us¬ 
ing the expression ‘svabhiimau’ to imply the land be¬ 
longing to the king 1 2 . In the chapter on the realisation 
of taxes the Artha&istra makes a distinction between 
‘slta’ levied on the royal domain and ‘Bhaga’ apparent¬ 
ly levied on private lands. 8 

As to the evidence of Megasthenes we note in 
Fragment I, culled from Diodorus: ‘They pay a land- 
tribute to the king, because all India is the property 
of the crown and no private person is permitted to 
own land. Besides the land-tribute, they pay into the 
royal treasury a fourth part of the produce of the 
soil.’ 3 In Fragment XXXII, taken from Arrian we 
find:‘They cultivate the soil and pay tribute to the 
king and the independent cities! 4 5 According to Stra¬ 
bo’s version: ‘The whole of the land is the property 
of the king, and the husbandmen till it on condition of 
receiving one-f.mrth of the produce.’* Though all the 
three Greek historians profess to record the statements 
of Megasthenes, the difference between Diodorus and 
Strabo is too serious. According to one the cultivator 
paid one-fourth of the produce in addition to a land 
tribute, and according to the other the cultivator re¬ 
ceived only one-fourth of the produce and naturally 

1. Arth., p. 115. See also page 101. Tr. Bk. II, Chh. 18 and 
24). 

2. Arth., p. 60 (Translation, BK. II, Ch. 6) 

3. Me Crindle, Anciant India. 

4. Ibid., Arrian, XI. 

5. Ibid., Fragment XXXIII. 
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paid three-fourths to the state. Yet they are both 
right in so far as their statements relate to the royal 
domain and not to the private lands. We have al¬ 
ready mentioned that according to Kautilya the king 
received half, one-fourth or one fifth of the produce 
from certain classes of land within his domain. As to 
the statement that the cultivators paid a land-tribute 
in addition to a share of the produce, we should re¬ 
member that Kautilya also enjoined that cultivable 
tracts already prepared should be leased out to tax¬ 
payers (karadah) 1 apparently fora share of the produce. 
That Megasthenes had before him only the domain 
land of the king, is further clear from the fact that, 
having before him the agricultural villages of Sudra 
families, which were set up by the Maurya govern¬ 
ment in the royal domain,* he regarded the husband¬ 
men as a caste by itself. 

§ 4. The Evidence of the Santi Parvan 
and the Manusamhita. The Social Compact 
theory as expounded in Chapter 66 of the Santi Par- 
van* asserts that there was a time when there was 
no king and it was all disorder, and contains the idea 
that land was in the possession of the people. When 
the people received a king from Brahma they gave 
him for his maintenance, among other things, one- 
tenth of the produce 4 or, as in a different place, one- 

1. Quoted already. 

2. See Oh. II § 2. 

3. Bombay Edition. (Ch. 67 in the Calcutta Edition). 

4 . Ch, 68 (Bombay Edition), 23-24. 
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sixth. 1 Private property was so much respected that 
the king could not raise the amount of his dues with¬ 
out showing a just cause, and the Isanti Parvan indica¬ 
tes the ways in which a king could raise money when 
hard-pressed.* The domain land of the king (raja- 
nive^ana) seems to be referred to in the following 
passage: ‘Son of Kuru, he (king) should place soldiers 
in the fortresses, in the junction (of two kingdoms) in 
the pleasure gardens of the city, in the garden of the 
fortress-cities, in the strategic places in all the cities 

and forts-in the interior of the kingdom as 

well as in the royal settlements.’ 3 

Manu recognises private property in land, the ge¬ 
neral principle according to him being that be who has 
cleared the forest is the owner of the land.* The way 
in which this famous statement has been made, makes 
it very clear that this was a universally acknowledged 
principle. Manu refers to this while indicating the 
nature of the relationship between husband and wife 
in IX, 46 and emphasises in contrast to this relation¬ 
ship the right of the owner of land to sell, give or re- 

1. Ch. 68 (Bombay Edition), 27. 

2. Ch. 87; 26-33. 

3. Ch. 69, 6-7: Nyaseta gulman durgeshu sandhau cha Ku- 
runandana, nagaropavane chaiva purodyaneaha chaiva 
hi, saiusthaneshu cha Barveahu pureshu nagareshu cha, 
madhye cha NaraSarddula tatha rajanive£ane. 

4. IX, 44 : Sthanuchchhedasya Kedaram&huh 6alyavato mri- 
gam. Says Kulluka: yen a sthanum-utpatya Kshetram 
Kritam tasy-aiva tat Kshetram vadanti. 
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nounce it. 1 These rights are further referred to in 
connection with the division of inheritance (IX, 103- 
219).’ As to the position of the king with regard to 
this kind of land we should note that the great princi¬ 
ple promulgated by Manu with regard to the basic 
ground of kingship was protection ofsubjects (VII, 3). 
As the price for this protection the king was entitled to 
one-sixth, one-eighth, or one-twelfth of the field-pro¬ 
duce, and also to one-sixth of the price obtained from 
the sale of such produce as trees, medicinal plants, 
fruits, flowers, tubers, herbs, vegetables etc.* In de¬ 
fault of payment of the fixed share of the produce the 
cultivator or rather the owner of the field was fined. 
‘If the crops are destroyed by the husbandman’s fault, 
the fine shall amount to ten times as much as the 
king’s share; but the fine shall be only half that amount 
if the fault lay with servants and the farmer had no 
knowledge of it.’ 4 There is no reference to confisca¬ 
tion of such lands in default of payment. Again, ac¬ 
cording to Manu lands belonging to the Srotriyas (lear¬ 
ned in the Vedas) were free from all kinds of taxes.* 
This also partially illustrates the nature of private 

1. IX, 46-47: Na nishkraya-visargabhyam bhartur-bhftrya 
vimuchyate. Evam dharmam vijanimah prak prajapati-nir- 
mitam. Sakrid-amso nipatati sakrit kanya pradiyate 
Sakrid-aha dadanlti triuy-etani safcam sakrit. 

2. See also IV, 230 and IX, 53. 

8. VII, 130-132. Cf. VIII, 307. 

4 . VIII, 243. 

5. VII, 133: Na raja grotriyat karam. 
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ownership in land. The king occupied private lands 
under exceptional circumstances only. Thus when 
there was an entire absence of any legal heir to any 
particular property, the Brahmanas were given it, but 
when a Brahmana was not available, then the king was 
entitled to it. The king did not however exercise 
this right in the case of the property of a Brahmana. 1 
Manu seems to refer to the king’s own land in his 
statement of the law of Prescription. We are told 
that if the property of a private individual continues 
to be enjoyed by another for over ten years, then the 
former loses his ownership, but an exception is to be 
made in the case of the property of the king.* In one 
place (VIII, 39) the king has been called ‘the lord of 
the land’ (bhflmer-adhipati). 3 Much has been made 
of this verse to show that the king was the absolute 
owner of the soil,* but it loses much of its force 
when it is read along with the preceding verses, in one 
of which it is said that the Brahmana is the ‘lord of 
everything.’ 6 The expression in question should not 
thus be too literally accepted. It may simply imply 
‘the ruler of the land/ though of course as the protec- 

1. IX, 188-189. 

2. VIII, 147 and 249. 

3. Nidhlnantu purananam dhatunameva cha kshitau, 
arddhabhaga-rakshanadraja bhumeradhipatirhi sah. 

4. Etphinstone’a History of India (eleventh edition), p. 24. 

5. VIII, 37: Vidvamstu brahmano drishtva purvopanibitam 
nidhim, aSeshato-pyadadita sarvasyadhipatirhisah, Of. 

ganti., Ch. 77, 24. 
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tor of the kingdom he had certainly some sovereign 
rights over land in general. He was undoubtedly the 
absolute ruler of his own lands. Like Kautilya, Manu 
advocates a forward policy (VII, 99) and a policy of 
colonisation (VII, 69. 76) on the part of the king. 
These were conducive to the growth of the demesne 
land of the crown. 

§ 5. Buddha-charita and Milinda-pafiha. 

In A^vaghosha’s Buddha-charita the idea prevails that 
the king ruled his people as their protector and as 
such was entitled to one-sixth of the produce. ‘He de¬ 
sired not to take his tribute of one-sixth without acting 
as the guardian of his people.' 1 MilindapafihS makes 
a direct reference to private ownership of land and to the 
tradition current about it. ‘It is as when some men 
or other finds a thing that has been lost, and the peop¬ 
le use the phrase: ‘He has brought it back to life.’ And 
it is as when a man clears away the jungle, and sets 
free a piece of land, and the people use the phrase: 
‘That is his land’ (Cf. Manu. IX, 44). But that land 
is not made by him. It is because he has brought the 
land into use that he is called the owner of the land.’ 2 
In one place, however, MilindapaflhS refers to the 
king levying a tax on all, but it is distinctly stated that 
he levied it on an emergent occasion only, and that there 

2. IV, 5, 15 (SBE., XXXVI, 15). Yatha va pana maharaja 
kochi puriso vanam aodhetva bhumim niharati, tassa sa. 
bhumlti jano voharati, na ch, esa bhumi tena pavattita, 
tam bhumim karanam katva bhumisamiko n&ma hoti... 
(Trenckner’s edition, p. 219). 
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was still an apprehension on the part of the royal mi¬ 
nister about it. Thus we note: ‘The king, on some 
emergency arising, were to issue to them (ministers) 

an order touching all the people in his realm. 

Now tell me, O king, would the tremor which comes 
from fear of taxation, arise in the hearts of those minis¬ 
ters ?’* Elsewhere the king is referred to as doing 
‘whatsoever he desires,’ and all the broad earth as being 
‘subject to him.’* 

§ 6. Vishnu, Narada, Brihaspati, Sukramti 
and Kathasaritsagara on the two kinds of 

land. In the Vishpu SamhitS we find an indirect re¬ 
ference to the king’s land. ‘One who ploughs the ground 
for half the crop (and gives the other half to the king or 
a private person, who is the owner), a friend of the 
family, a house-slave, a herdsman, a barber and one 
who announces himself (with the words ‘I am your 
slave), the food of such may be eaten, although they 
are Sfidras.®’ The normal rate of taxation on ordinary 
lands, according to Vishnu, was one-sixth of the pro¬ 
duce. 4 Therefore the half-sharer (ardhika) referred 
to here apparently relates to the cultivator of the do- 

1. IV, 2, 8-9 (SBE., XXXVI, 208). 

2. VI, 23. 

3. LVII, 16 : Arddhikah kulamitram cha dasa-gopala-napit£h, 
ete sudreshu bhojyaana yaschatmanam nivedayet. Nan- 
da-pandita thus comments: Arddham kshetraphalam yo 
rajne samarpayati so-arddhikah, arddhasirina iti...(quot¬ 
ed in Jolly’s text). 

4. Ill, 22-25 (SBE., VII, 16). 
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main land (Cf. Arddhasltika of Kautilya). It is to be 
noted that the custom of half-sharing of the produce 
is known in South India as ‘Ardheli’, a term which 
implies ‘a leasehold tenure under which half the gross 
produce goes to the landlord’s share.’ 1 

Narada and Brihaspati make a clear distinction 
between the property of the king and that of private 
individuals in their statement of the law of Prescrip¬ 
tion. Thus Narada enjoins that the property enjoyed 
by strangers for ten years (the owner having raised no 
objection) is lost; but an exception is to be made in 
the case of the property of the king, that of a learned 
Brahmana, of a child etc., but if the property of a 
Brahmana, a child, etc.be enjoyed for twenty years, it 
is lost, but not so in the case of the king’s property, 
which is never lost.’ According to Brihaspati posse¬ 
ssion without a written title does not create owner¬ 
ship in the case of a property belonging to the king. 3 
In one place Narada however tells us that ‘all subjects 

are subordinate: the lord of the earth is absolute’, 4 
which may be taken to mean that he was absolute 
as the ruler of the land and not necessarily as the abso¬ 
lute owner of the land. The Sukraniti appears to have 
been written entirely from the stand-point of the king 
and of the central goverment. Not only is there no 

1. See Kisamwar Glossary of Kanarese words by Ullal Na- 
rasinga Rao, 91. 

2. I, 81-83. (SBE., XXXIII, 61-62). 

3. IX, 12. (SBE., XXXIII, 311). 

4. 1,1, 33: Asvatantrah prajah sarvah svatantrah prithi- 
vipatih (SBE., XXXIII, 50.) ' 
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reference to the system of local government as carried 
on by the village-communities, but there is a tenden¬ 
cy in the whole work to make the king an autocrat. 
The work has thus left out a detailed consideration of 
the ordinary rules of ownership applying to land and 
has referred to the ‘Astras’for them. Thus says Suk- 
ra:‘Hence ownership is to be admitted only if the 
Sastras sanction, it is not brought about by mere enjoy¬ 
ment.For the preservation of the community these 

have been fixed by previous sages. 51 So far as land 
is concerned, Sukra’s treatise thus relates mostly to 
the royal domain. It has already been pointed out 
that the village types of the Sukranlti relate to the new¬ 
ly founded villages and that the village-officials were 
apparently appointed by the crown (Ch. II § § 5, 7 )- 
Sukra lays down: ‘One should not give up even an 
augula (finger-breadth) of land in such a way as to part 
with rights to it; or he may give away to persons for 
their maintenance so long as the receiver lives.’* It 
thus follows that the Sukranlti also recognised the 
two-fold classification of land, but that the treatise rela¬ 
tes mostly to the royal domain so far as our subject is 

1. Ch. IV § 5, 297-29*?: Ta8m&ch-chbastrata ere ayit ev&m- 
ya£a nfinubhavadapi, asyapahritametena na yuktam vak- 
tumanyatha. Purvacharyaistu kafchitam lokanam ethiti- 
hetave. 

2. I, 211: Na dadyat dvy-ahgulamapi bhumeh svatva-nivart- 
tanam, Vrittyarfckam kalpayet vapi yavad grabastu Jiva- 
ti. Cf. Kautiilya: karadebhyah kritakshetrany-aikapuru- 
shikaui prayaobchbet (p. 47). 
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concerned. In the Kathasaritsagara, a work of about 
the middle of the eleventh century A. D., we learn that 
king Udayana at the birth of his son, gave away every- 
thing except his kingdom, and that he retained not be¬ 
cause he was greedy but because he was afraid of doing 
an unseemly act. 1 2 This shows the limited nature of the 
king’s right with regard to land. 

§ 7. The views of some commentators. 
The views of the commentators 1 on the text of Jaimini 
(na bhOmih syat sarvSn party-avisishtatvat) deserve 
special notice in this connection. SavarasvamI writing 
about the fifth century A. D., says that the passage does 
not refer to the entire earth, since no king governs the 
whole of it. Land cannot be given away by a monarch 
(sarvabhaumah), for, he has no more right of enjoyment 
over the earth generally than any other man. The mo¬ 
narch rules over a portion of the earth by reason of his 
protecting its products, and all beings have the rights 
as he to stand or walk upon the soil. Parthasarathi 
(c. 1300 A. D.) lays down that the king’s office is to pro¬ 
tect his kingdom, to suppress disorder, to collect taxes 
from the cultivators and to punish culprits, but this does 
not make him the owner. 3 Hence a monarch cannot 
give away his territory as a whole, nor can a ‘ma^tdali- 
ka’ (provincial governor) give away his maijtdala. Ma- 

1. Anauchifcyabhayena na tu bkoga-trishnaya (XXIII, 67). 

2. Sastradlpika, p. 511 and Jaiminiyanyayamala-vistarah, 
p. 358. 

3. Rajyam hi svavishaya-parlpalana-kaiit&k-oddharaua-bhri- 
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dhaVa (c. 14th century A. D.),the author of the‘Jaimimya- 
nyayaraala-vistara’, maintains the same view. He says 
that the earth is not the king's possession (dhana), but 
that on the contrary all living beings, enjoying the fruits 
of their work, have common rights in the earth; hence 
although a portion of land may be given, a territory as 
a whole cannot be given away by a king. 1 Speaking of 
the rights of a kshatriya conqueror, Nllakaptha, the 
author of the ‘Vvavaharamayukha’, lays down in support 
of Jaimini; ‘In conquest also, where there is ownership 
of the conquered in houses, lauds, money or the like, 
therein only arises the ownership even of the conqueror; 
but when the conquered has a right of taking taxes only, 
the conqueror has even the same and no ownership. 
There it is stated in the sixth book of Purvamimamsa, 
‘The whole earth cannot be given away by the king of 
the world, nor the mandala (dependency) by the ruler 
of that dependency. The ownership in each village, 
field and the like of the whole earth or the dependency 
belongs solely to the respective bhumikas or landlords. 
The ruler has only to take the taxes. Hence in what 
is now technically called a gift of land etc., a gift of the 
soil is not accomplished, but only a grant of due allow¬ 
ance (is provided).’ s 

ti-vrittitvena karshakadibhyah karadanam dandebhya^- 
eha dandadanam-ityetavan sambandhah nahi evftmitvam. 

1. Kintu tabhyam bhuraau svakarmaphalam bhunjanam sar- 
vesham praninam aadharauam dhanam. Ato-s&dharauas- 
ya bhukhandasya safcyapi dane mahabhumerdanam nasti. 

2. Vyavaharamayukha, translated by V. N. Mandlik, pp. 
34-35. 
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Vijfianesvara (1076-1127), an authority on our pe¬ 
riod, discussing the nature of private property in con¬ 
nection with the distribution of‘dSya’or property, lays 
down that ‘land passes by six formalities, (namely), by 
consent of townsmen, of kinsmen, of neighbours, and 
of heirs, and by gift of gold and water.’ 1 To explain 
the expression ‘by gift of gold and water’ he quotes a 
text to the effect that ‘in regard to the immovable es¬ 
tate sale is not allowed, but a hypothecation may be 
made with the consent of persons interested.’ 1 Vijfia- 
ne^vara thus indicates the permanent tenure of land, 
whether it be of the king or of pri vate individuals. The 
commentators thus make it clear that private rights in 
land existed side by side with the king’s ownership of 
his lands, and according to Nllakantha the king while 
making a gift of land (evidently land under private 
possession) only parted with his own share or melvSram. 

§ 8. Fa-hien and Hiuen-Tsang on the Royal 
Domain. The Chinese travellers Fa-hien (399- 
411) A. D. and Hiuen-Tsang (630-644 A. D.) 
make direct references to the royal domain. 
Says Fa-hien: ‘Only those who cultivate the royal 
land have to pay (a portion of) the grain from it.’* 
Hiuen-Tsang tells us: ‘Of the royal land there is a 
four-fold division : one part is for the expenses of go- 

1. Mitakshara (Daya-vibhagah): Svagrama-jfi&ti-samanta- 
dayadanumatena cha, hirauyodaka-danena shadbhir gach- 
chhati medimti, Sthavare vikrayo nasti kury£d-adhim 
anujnaya. (Gharpure's Edn. p. 76.) 

2 . Ibid. 

S. Fow-kow-ki, translated by Legge, p. 43 . 
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vernment and state-worship, one for the endowment 
of great public servants, one to reward high intellec¬ 
tual eminence and one for acquiring religious merit 

by gifts to various sects.The king’s tenants 

pay one-sixth of the produce as rent.’ 1 

§ 9. The Evidence of Inscriptions. It is 
unfortunate that, though the number of inscriptions 
is very huge, the references to the royal domain are 
very few. So far as the North Indian inscriptions are 
concerned, we already pointed out (Ch. II § 5) that, 
in granting certain villages, the king only alienated cr 
probably could only alienate by way of gift, his share 
of the income from them, and in granting certain other 
villages he conferred on the donee absolute right of 
disposal. These two types of villages probably repre¬ 
sent villages belonging to private persons and villages 
lying within the royal domain. 

In the Gariga Kingdom of the South the crown lands 
seem to have been known as Papya or papneya land. 
A record of the reign of Marasimha dated 971 
A. D. refers to a panpeya land (royal farm) 
situated to the south of Kalbappu. 3 An 
inscription of Eachamalla III (989-1005) registers a 
gift of 200 mattars of nil panya land. 3 In the Kisam- 
war Glossary of Kanarese Words 4 ‘panya’ is explain¬ 
ed as ‘Lands formerly held by the rajas and now leased 
out on condition of their being surrendered when the 
government makes a demand ; crown-land/ ‘From a 

1. Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p. 176. 

2. EC., IV, p. 1, see also Introduction, p. 12 (E. C.) 

3. EL, VIII, pp. 51, 58. 

4 . By Ullal Narasinga Rao, p. 95. 
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Papdya record we learn that king Jatavarman Pandya 
made a gift of land from bis own personal property for 
the morning service in the temple at Kunrattur with 
the apportionment of Karanmai and Mlyatchi on the 
lands between a certain individual and the god. 1 2 3 Some 
of the inscriptions refer to a tax called‘pannaya’, which 
was probably realised from the ‘pa$ya’ or ‘papijeya’ 
lands. A Chalukya record of noB A. D. refers to a 
great minister who ruled in peace ‘the pannaya (i. e., 
the land yielding pannaya) of the Nolambavadi 32000.’* 
Another Chalukya record ol about the same time re¬ 
fers to Govinda Raja as having received ‘the Banavase 
12000, the Vadda ravula’ and the pannaya dues of the 
56 (district)’ within his jurisdiction.* Another record 
of the reign of Govinda Raja Chalukya dated 1114 
A. D. refers to the king as ruling‘the Banavase 12000, 
the Santalige toco, two six hundreds (i.e., districts), 
the vadda ravula’ and pannaya, in the royal city of 
Balipura.’ 4 A Hoysala inscription of 1162 A. D. 
tells us that a great minister made a Devadana grant 
of, among other things, 'a pannaya tax (pannayadere) 
on 500 ploughs (? guliya).’ 5 

1. MER., 1923-24, p. 42 (no. 27). The taxes have been ex¬ 
plained in Ch. XI, § 6, and Appendix A. 

2. Mys. Ins., p. 18. 

3. Mys. Ins., p. 140. 

4. Ibid., p. 178. 

5 . EC., IV, Hunsur Taluq, no. 137 , p. 156 : (translation, p. 
97 ). The translation is misleading, 
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§ 10. Management and Organisation of 
the Royal Domain. We have no systematic infor¬ 
mation about the management and organisation of the 
royal domain. The earliest account is probably that 
given in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. In the Salike- 
dira Jataka, however, we have a reference to its being 
leased out, at least partially. A Brahmana named 
Kosiyagotta, after having taken a portion of the land 
belonging to king Magadha, sowed paddy in it, and 
“when the crop was standing he made a stout fence 
and gave the land in charge to his own men, to one 
fifty, to one sixty, and so he distributed among them 
500 karlsas of his estate. The other 500 he delivered 
to a hired man (bhataka) for a wage, and the man 
made a hut there and dwelt there day and night. 5 ' 1 
The Jataka is however silent about the king’s share 
as well as about that taken by the 'bhataka 5 , that is, 
the labouring sub-lessee of the field. 

During the Maurya administration the domain land 
appears to have been organised into three main divi¬ 
sions, namely, the division consisting of the village- 
sites, including the adjoining cultivable fields, ponds, 
rivers etc-, 8 the division consisting of the forest tracts 
and the waste tracts-, 8 and the division consisting of 
the cultivable tracts under the direct management of 


1 . IV. p. 276-77 (tr. IV no. 484). 

2. Cf. Bk. II, ch. I. 

8 . Cf. Bk. II, Ch. II (Arfch.) 
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the Superintendent of Agriculture (Sltadhyaksha). 1 
As to the first division, we notice that new villages 

S' 

were set up with agricultural families of the Sudra 
caste (See Ch. II, § 2), and plots of land were granted 
to those who performed sacrifices, spiritual guides, 
priests etc., free of taxes and fines as well as to certain 
royal officers with limited rights (See Ch. II, § 2). 
The second group of land will be treated of in Chap¬ 
ters VIII and IX. So far as the cultivable tracts 
under the direct management of the state were con¬ 
cerned, we have already discussed the special condi¬ 
tions that attached to them in § 3 of this chapter. 
The Sltadhyaksha (Superintendent of Agriculture) 
apparently managed this class of land. ‘Possessed of 
the knowledge of the science of Agriculture dealing 
with the planting of bushes and trees, or assisted by 
those who were trained in such sciences.’’ He looked 
after the agricultural operations of the state lands. 
He was apparently well-versed also in the science of 
rain-forecasting. Says Kautilya: ‘According as the 
rainfall is more or less the superintendent shall sow 
the seeds which require either more or less water.’ 1 3 
He carried on his work with the assistance of hired 
labourers, slaves and prisoners, 4 grama-bhritakas (Cf. 

1. Arth., Bk. II, Oh. 24. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Arth: Vahuhala-parikriahfcayam svabhumau dasa-karma- 
kara-dancla-pratikarttribhir vapayet. 
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bhataka of the Jataka period) or village labourers and 
Vaidehakas or labourers from outside. 1 His work was 
not unlike the management of the Agger Publicus in the 
occupation of the Roman aristocrats of the post-Punic 
War period or of the management of the manor of the 
Norman nobility by the badiffin the eleventh century 
in England. 2 When there was a shortage of labourers 
under his direct control he let out the unsown fields 
to Arddhasltikas or half-sharers (Cf. ardheli of Soutn 
India) 3 or to independent workers (svaviryopajlvinah) 
for one-fourth or one-fifth of the produce 4 (the crown 
receiving three-fourths or four fifths). The Sitadhya- 
ksha also realised one fifth of the produce as water- 
rate from those who irrigated their fields by manual 
labour, one-fourth from those who irrigated their fields 
by carrying water on shoulders, one-third from those 
who used water-lifts, and one-third or one-fourth from 
those who used the water from rivers, lakes, tanks and 
wells.* We further note in this connection that the 

1. Arth., p. 47 (tr. Bk. II, Ch. 1) Vaidehaka in the sense of 
traders appears to be inappropriate. It seems to stand 
i» fontrast to gramabhritaka. Cf. the Purak-kudi and 
ul-kudi of South India. 

2. See Economic History of England by Meredith, p. 32. 

8. See § 6 of this ciiapter. 

4. Vapatiriktam-arddhasitikah kuryuh. Svaviryopajivine 
va chaturtha panchabhagikah (Arth., p. 116), Cf. Stra¬ 
bo’s statement (§ 3). 

5. Hastapravartimam-udaka-bhagam panchamam dadyuh. 
Skandhapravarttimain chaturtham. Srotoyantra-pravar- 
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learned in the Vedas and those engaged in making 
penances were allowed to take from the fields, without 
any hindrance, ripe fruits and flowers for worshipping 
gods and rice and barley for the purpose of perform¬ 
ing ‘agrayajja’ (a sacrificial performance at the com¬ 
mencement of the harvest season). 1 

Narada seems to make an indirect reference to the 
management of the agricultural tracts by an official 
called Kautumbika. ‘One appointed to manage the 
property of the family and to superintend the house¬ 
hold must also be regarded as a labourer. He is also 
termed Kautumbika (the general family servant)”. 
Jagannltha, a commentator on Narada takes ‘Kautum- 
bika’ to imply the royal official who among other duties, 
collected the crops from the fields. 8 

ttimamcha tritiyam. Cnaturtham nadlaarasfcataka-kupo- 
dghatam (Ibid). The distinction between these different 
methods of irrigating the fields is not very clear. 

1. Arth., pp. 118 ff For other details in connection with 
cultivation see chapter VII. 

2. V, 24: Artheshv-adhikrito yah syat kutumbasya tathopari 
So-pi karmakara jneyah sa cha kautumbikah smritah. 

3. Tatha cha rajadeh prajapalanadirupeshu tatkaragrahana- 
di-karyeshu yuddhopayukta-senaraksha-pratipManadi- 
rupeshu va itareshamapi bhumigata-sasyanayanadi-krita- 
dravya-eamgrahadishvapi adhikrita ityarthah. Evam- 
pade niyuktopi bodhyah. (Quoted in Jolly’s edition of 
Narada, p. 146). Cf. Devanabhatta’s commentary on 
‘artheshu’ in the sense of ‘kshetra-hirauyadishu’ (Smriti 
Chandrika, Vyavaharakanda, II, p. 459). Kautumbika 
may also have been appointed by private land-owners. 
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According to the Sukraniti a minister (amatya) and 
the Sumantra were in charge of the land-ad¬ 
ministration. They kept a detailed record of the 
cities, villages, cultivated tracts, uncultivated tracts, 
forest tracts, the amount of yield from each kind of 
land etc. 1 Villages on the basis of the yield of revenue 
from each and in accordance with a specified size, appear 
to have been set up in the royal domain; house-sites of 
different sizes in thes« villages were given to people of 
different castes. 8 Sukra enjoins the king to receive rents 
from the owners of house-sites as well as from the culti¬ 
vated tracts. Likewise the king should also realise a 
land-tax from the shop-keepers.* With regard to the 
cultivable tracts it is laid down : ‘Having ascertained 
the amount of produce from the measured plots of land, 
whether great, middling, or small, the king should de¬ 
sire revenue and then apportion it among them.’ 4 The 
king is also to realise one third of the produce from pla¬ 
ces irrigated by tanks, one-fourth from places irrigated 

1. See Ch. I, § 4. 

2. See Oh. II, § 4. 

3 . Ch. IV § 2, 128-129 (Sukranlti). 

4. Ch. IV § 2, 112: Vahumadbyalpa-phalitambhuvam mana- 
mitam sada, Jnatva purvam bh&gamichchhuh paSchad- 
bhagam vikalpayet. In one place we are told that the 
area of the (easily) cultivated land is 100, 000 sq. cubits, 
and that of a hard piece of land 400 sq. cubits ($ukra., 
I, 208-209). I suppose these verses relate to the amount 
of land that could be given to one individual for cultiva¬ 
tion out of the royal domain. 
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by canals and wells, half from places irrigated by 
rivers and one-sixth from barren and rocky soil. 1 This 
scale of taxation varies a little from that given by 
Kautilya. Like Kautilya Sukra recommends that the 
king should not levy taxes on those who are preparing 
cultivable lands till they realise double of what they 
spend.* The king is also enjoined to make gifts of 
land for gods, for parks and public grounds and for 
dwelling houses;* but it is laid down that land 
should not be given in such a way as to part with rights 
to it. In other words, the king is to give only the 
user of the soil either as melvaram (superior share) or 
as kilvaram (inferior share) or both. 

We have no direct evidence to show how the Pan- 
ya or Panneya lands were managed. But from the 
later customs we learn that these were managed al¬ 
most exactly like the royal domain of the Mauryan 
age. Says Baden-Powell: ‘As a curious relic of the 
distinctively Dravidian institutions of Coorg I should 
mention that the raja not only took revenue from the 
demesne or territory directly under his own rule—as 
distinct from that held by his chiefs—but also had 
special allotments of land (the Majh-has of South-wes¬ 
tern Bengal). These were called ‘panniya’, and con¬ 
sisted of farms and estates, scattered over the domain, 

1. Sukra., Ch, IV, § 2. 115-1167 

2. Sukra., Ch. IV, § 2, 122. 

3. Ibid., I, 212: Gum tavat devatarfcbam visrijechcha sadaiva 
hi, Aramartham grihartham va dadyat drishtva kutum- 
binam. 
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the produce of which went entirely to the king. In 
some cases the lands were cultivated by metayer tenan¬ 
ts, but ordinarily by a large body of slaves. The farms 
were exceedingly well cared for and highly cultivated.’ 1 
According to a Chola record dated 1050 A. D. the 
king agreed to receive as the landlord’s share two- 
fifths of the wet crops and one-fourth of the dry-crops 
in Maij^ai-nSdu.* An inscription of the fortieth year 
of Kulottunga I records the resumption by the king of 
the ownership of certain lands belonging to a temple, 
because the tenants had failed to cultivate them. The 
king however gave back the lands to the temple trus¬ 
tees.* This apparently relates to the paijya land. 

From what has been set forth above it follows that 
throughout ages a distinction was maintained between 
the king’s own land and the land of private individuals. 
The king had the absolute right of use and disposal 
of his own lands; and with regard to the land of pri¬ 
vate individuals he was entitled, as the protector of 
his territory, to a share of the produce or to a money- 
tax or to both. He could make over his share of in¬ 
come from the private lands as gift to any one or in 
any way he liked (without detriment to private owners). 
In certain cases the king exercised the right of appro¬ 
priating private lands, e. g., in default of heirs or in 
serious offences.* Apart from this the royal domain 

1. LS., Ill, p. 476 . 

2 . EG, IX, p. 33 . (no. 25 ). 

3 . MER., 1920 - 21 , pp. 61 , 98 , (no, 39 ). 

4 . See Ch, VI § 7 . 
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could be increased by conquest 1 and colonisation.* 
Though the king is enjoined to respect private proper¬ 
ty in a conquered territory, 3 it was no doubt at his 
option to do so or not. Again, the emergence of the 
idea of the divine origin of kings conduced to the growth 
of a tendency to identify sovereignty with territori¬ 
ality. An autocratic regime could easily assert such a 
principle. Thus it is that in the literature of Ancient 
India a contest is noticeable between the Kshatriya 
prince on the one hand and the Brahmanical writers 
on the other on the problem of the ownership of land.* 


CHAPTER V. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF LAND, AND 
THE LAW OF PRESCRIPTION. 

Land under private ownership may be broadly 
classified into two groups, namely, private land in ge¬ 
neral and the Devadana, Brahmadeya and analogous 
lands. The special conditions attaching to the latter 
are discussed in the next chapter. In the last chapter 
we examined the position of the king with regard to 
land. Here we examine the position of the private 
owners. As it is foreign to our purpose to enter into 

1. Of. the aggressive policy advocated in M. VII, 99; Silnti. 
CXL, 5; Arth., 9 etc. 

2. See Arth. Bk. VII, Oh. 11 (tr.). 

3. Of. the statement of Nilakantha in § 7 of this chapter. 

4. For an interesting discussion on the problem of the 
Ownership of the Soil in Ancient India, See Indian His¬ 
torical Quasterly, Vol II no. 1, p. 198 ff. 
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a detailed discussion of the abstract idea of property, 
proprietary right and ownership, 1 we only briefly out¬ 
line here the most essential features of such ideas for 
a clear comprehension of our subject. Both Vijfi&nes- 
vara and Devajpabhatta*, the two authorities on our 
period, draw upon the old Smritt literature in connec¬ 
tion with their discussion of property and ownership. 
It would thus be in the fitness of things to trace the 
idea of ownership of land from the Smritis. 

§ I. What constituted ownership: the 
Legal Modes of Acquisition of Property. Ac¬ 
cording to Narada title together with possession cons¬ 
titutes ownership (I, 84). He further says that mere 
possession is not sufficient to constitute ownership.* 
But he makes an exception in the case of an owner 
who has no title but who is in enjoyment of his posses¬ 
sion, having received it in due succession from his 
great-great-grand-father. ‘When possession has been 
successively held, even unlawfully, by the three an¬ 
cestors of the father (of the present possessor) the 
property cannot be taken away from him, because it 

1. For a detailed discussion see P. N. Sen’s Hindu Jurispru¬ 
dence, pp. 51 ff.; Recht und Sitte (Jolly), p. 90 ff; and 
LTMP., p. 36 ff. 

2. MitaksharS, (Dayabkaga) and Smritichandrika, Vyavaha- 
rakauda, (bkuktinirupanam). 

3. I, 84 (SBE., XXXIII, 62) Agautena visuddhena bhogo 
yati pramanatam, avisuddkagamo bkogah pramanyam 
naiva gachckhati (Jolly’s edition, p 70). Cf. I, 87. Cf. 
Brihaspati, IX, 3 , 4 . 
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has gone through three lives in order. 1 2 3 By this he 
apparently means to say that long possession creates 
a title, but this is a disputed point (see the Law of 
Prescription, §§4, 5). The nature of the title is de¬ 
fined in connection with the discussion of the modes 
of acquisition of property. The Gautama Dharma 
Sutra lays down that ‘a man becomes owner by inheri¬ 
tance, purchase, partition, seizure, or finding.’ Ac¬ 
ceptance is an additional mode of acquisition for a 
Brahmana, conquest for a Ksbatriya and gain by 
labour for a Vai^ya or Sfidra.’ According to Manu 
inheritance, finding, purchase, conquest, lending at 
interest, doing work, and acceptance of gifts were the 
various ways of acquiring property in general.* Na- 
rada classifies wealth in general into three groups, 
namely, the white wealth, the spotted wealth and the 
black wealth according to the mode of acquisition. 
The white wealth is acquired^by the following means: 
inheritance, sacred knowledge, practice of austerities, 
valour in arms, instructing a pupil, sacrificial perfor¬ 
mances, and with a maiden (evidently by marriage); 
the spotted wealth is made thus: lending money at 
interest, tillage, commerce, sulka, artistic performance, 
servile attendance and a return for a benefit conferred 

1. I, 91: Anyayenapi yadbhuktarn pitrapurvatarais-tribhih, 
na tach-chhakyam-apakartura kramat fcripurushagatam. 

2. X, 39-42. Cf. Vasishtha, XVI, 16. (SEE., II, 231 and 
XIV, 81). 

3. X, 115. 
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on some one; and the black wealth is obtained in the 
following ways: bribe, gambling, bearing a message, 
through one afflicted with pain, forgery, and fraud. 
Narada further lays down that the legitimate modes 
of acquisition for a Brahmana are alms, by sacrificing, 
and through instructing a pupil; for a Kshatriya 
are taxes, fighting, fines imposed in lawsuits; fora 
Vaisya are tillage, and by tending cows and carrying 
on commerce; and for a Sndra by what is given 
him by the upper castes. 1 2 According to Brihaspati 
the legal ways of acquisition are inheritance, accep¬ 
tance of dowry, purchase, valour, mortgaging, learn¬ 
ing and succession to the property of a kinsman who 
has no issue-* 

It is true that many ol these ways of acquiring 
wealth relate to movable property, but it is also clear 
that immovable property like land may be acquired 
by inheritance and succession, which involve acquisi¬ 
tion by partition and acceptance of dowry; by purcha¬ 
se, which implies commerce; by conquest and occu¬ 
pation or valour; and by acceptance of gifts in return 
for instructing a pupil. Acquisition by mortgaging is 
mentioned by Brihaspati only but this need not form 
a different mode, as purchase would be the result if 
the mortgage iis not released. Brihaspati in making 
separate mention of purchase and mortgaging probably 

1. I, 44-47. (SBE., XXXIII, 53-54). 

2. IX, 2-3. (SBE,, XXXIII, 309). 
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draws our attention to the external forms of acquisi¬ 
tion. In Nirada’s elaborate classification this point is 
more clearly brought home. In connection with his 
white wealth, acquisition by sacred knowledge, prac¬ 
tice of austerities and sacrificial performances may be 
regarded as a varied form of acquisition accruing from 
one’s religious learning. Similarly, Manu’s ‘doing 
work’ practically amounts to Narada’s tillage, com¬ 
merce, artistic performance, servile attendance etc. 
It is thus apparent that the sastras practically concur 
in their opinion about the ways of acquisition of pro¬ 
perty, though they slightly differ in defining its exter¬ 
nal forms. 

§ 2 . The Rights of Private Owners. From 

the very modes of acquisition it follows that the land 
under private owners could pass from generation to 
generation under the customary rules of Inheritance 
and Succession. 1 The owners of such lands could 
sell their land according to their option, subject of 
course to the restrictions imposed by the village-com¬ 
munity in the interest of the whole village. 1 They 
could also mortgage their property* and make gifts of 
it.* A South Indian Inscription dated 1157 A. D. re- 

]. See the chapters on Dayabhaga in the Mitakshara and 
the Smriti Chandrika. 

2. Nfirada, VIII, 4: Brihaspati, VIII, 4 . 7. See also Oh, II 
§ 8 and Ch. III. § 6. 

3 . Br. VIII, 4 . 8. 

4. Br,, XV, 4. Of. VIII, 4, 6. 
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cords the gift of a certain nobleman to a private in di¬ 
vidual in Viraypakkam of a village on his property in¬ 
cluding wells, trees, and boundaries with right to sell, 
mortgage or exchange it. 1 2 This record typically illus¬ 
trates the rights exercised by the private owners of 
our period.® 

§ 3 . The Limitations of the Rights of 
Private Owners. The enjoyment of the above- 
named rights necessarily involved the existence of a 
well-ordered government. The private owners had 
thus to pay for the maintenance of this government. 
The dues payable by them was theoretically one-sixth 
of the produce, but it varied, specially in the South, 
according to local customs (See Ch. XI)- Though we 
do not hear of confiscation of land, as a rule, in default 
of payment of these dues from the private owners, we 
learn from the South Indian Inscriptions that the de¬ 
faulters were sometimes compelled to sell their lands, 
at least a part of it, for payment of the royal dues. A 
record of the reign of king Ko-Perufijinga of the Pal- 
lava dynasty shows us the way in which the government 

1. SII., I, no. 74. 

2. Gf. the Homan idea of ownership (dominium or proprietas) 
which implied the right of using the thing, the right of 
enjoying its products, the right of consuming it, which 
included the right of sale, exchange, gift, mortgage, lease 
etc., the right of exclusive possession and enjoyment and 
the right of transmitting it to one’s heir. See "The Ins¬ 
titutes of Justinian” (Sandars), p. XLIX. 
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recovered the arrears of rent from tenants. On a scru¬ 
tiny of the revenue accounts it was found that the dues 
of a deceased tenant who had cultivated lands in 
different places were in arrears from the 23rd to the 
25th years of the king’s reign. The wife and the son 
of the deceased tenant, having been pressed for the 
payment of the dues, pleaded poverty and appealed 
to the authorities to appropriate, in lieu of the dues, 
a particular plot of land belonging to them, as temple 
property, and protect them. The land was according¬ 
ly sold with the knowledge of her husband’s brother 
as surety. The proceeds of the land thus transferred 
were utilised for offerings and lamps in the temple. 1 2 
It is however not clear from this inscription if the 
tenant referred to here was a cultivator of the royal 
domain or not. As the village assembly was responsi¬ 
ble for the collection of the royal dues* from a parti¬ 
cular village, it naturally looked after all relevant de¬ 
tails in connection with the realisation of the revenue. 
Confiscation of property by the king was therefore 
out of the question with regard to such lands. Though 
according to NSrada the king had the right to confis¬ 
cate the whole property of a man, this right he exer¬ 
cised probably in cases of grave offences only. 3 The 

1. MER., 1923-24, pp. 99, 79 (no. 432). 

2. See Oh. Ill, § 8. 

3 . K&kany-ftdistvartha-dandah sarvasvantas-tath-aiva cha, 
Sarlrah samnirodhadir-jivitantas-tathaiva cha. Narada, 
Appendix, 54. See also XV-XYI, 30 (SBE). 
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South Indian inscriptions record many such cases of 
confiscation. Thus a number of inscriptions of the 
time of the Cholas and the PSpdyas records the confis¬ 
cation of Brahmadeyas of Brahmana criminals. 1 

With regard to the law of Inheritance and Succes¬ 
sion it should be noted that according to the Dharma 
Sutras and Sastras land in default of any legal heir 
passed over to the king. The Gautama Dharma Sfitra 
thus lays down that the property of a Brahmana who 
leaves no issue (apparently, no successor) is divided 
among the Brahmanas, but the king appropriates in 
such cases the property of men of other castes.* Ac¬ 
cording to Apastamba: ‘On failure of all (relations) 
let the king take the inheritance.’* Vasishtha and 
Baudbayana are also of the same opinion* Vasishtha 
however excludes a Brahmana’s property from the 
operation of this law. Vishpu (XVII, 14), Manu (IX, 
188-189), and Narada (XIII, 51) also make the king 
the owner of the property having no legal heir. Nara¬ 
da further says that as to the property of a merchant 
the king, in default of legal heirs, should keep it unoc¬ 
cupied for ten years only,* after which period he ap¬ 
pears to appropriate it. Brihaspati limits the period 

1. See Ch. VI. § 7. 

2. XXVIII, 41 (SBE., II, 309). 

3. II, 14, 5 (SBE., II, 134). 

4. Vaa, XVII, 83-86 (SBE., XIV, 93). See also XVI, 19. 
Baud., I, 11, 14-16 (SBE., XIV, 179). Cf. 1,18, 16 (SBE., 
XIV, 201). 

5. Ill, 18. (SBE , XXXIII, 127). 
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to three years in the case of the property of a deceased 
partner in business. 1 The MitSkshara, commenting 
on the views of Manu (VIII, 30) that ‘property, the 
owner of which has disappeared, the king shall cause 
to be kept as a deposit for three years .* within the 
period of three years the owner may claim it, there¬ 
after the king shall take it’, says that ‘it shall ne¬ 
cessarily be preserved for three years. If the 
owner comes within a year the whole should be re¬ 
turned to him. Where however he returns after more 
than a year, in that case, after deducting some portion 
as a preservation charge, the remainder should be 
made over to the owner. As has been said (by Manu, 
VIII, 33): Then the king bearing in mind the law 
among good men, may take one-sixth part of the pro¬ 
perty lost and afterwards recovered, or one-tenth or 
at least one-twelfth.’ In such a case in the first year 
(he whole should be given, but in the second after 
deducting a twelfth portion, in the third a tenth 
and a sixth in the fourth and in the following years 
the remainder should be restored to the owner. 
When however the owner does not turn up, a fourth 
of the entire property should be given to the finder 
and the remainder may be taken by the king.* From 
this strained interpretation of the law it appears that 
VijfiSne^vara was not much inclined to admit the 
right of the king to appropriate ownerless property. 

In matters of sale and purchase the king was enti- 

1. XIV, 13. 

2 . pp, 60-61 (translation by Gharpure). 
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tied to a share of the sale proceeds. Thus, for ins¬ 
tance, according to an East Bengal copper plate ins¬ 
cription one-sixth of the price was the king’s share. 1 2 
As to gifts of land the king appears to have exercised 
the right of confirming such acts of alienation. It 
was of course an act of formality, especially in the case 
of Brahmadeyas and DevadSnas, as the king never 
witheld his permission in such cases. 1 

§ 4. The Law of Prescription as embo¬ 
died in the Texts of the Sastras. So far as rela¬ 
tions between private individuals were concerned re¬ 
garding land, the Law of Prescription, that is, the 
effect of long adverse possession without any opposition 
from the true owner, appears to have played an impor¬ 
tant part for ages. T his law thus deserves special 
consideration in connection with the land-system of 
Ancient India. Dr. P. N. Sen, in his ‘Hindu Juris¬ 
prudence,’ discusses this law as it is to be found in 
the commentaries on the Sastras. 3 The view-point 
Dr. Sen occupies is that of the jurist and not that of 
the historian. From the standpoint of the latter his 
study of the subject presents at least two difficulties. 
First, how far are the commentaries quoted by Dr. 

1. Ind. Ant. XXXIX, PP. 197-198. See Ch. II § 8. 

2. Of. Narada, XVII, 47 : Ya eva kaschit svadravyam brah- 
raanebhyah prayachchhati, tad-r&jfiapy-anumantavyame- 
sha dharmah sanatanah. 

3. Hindu Jurisprudence (published by the University of 
Calcutta) pp. 103-124. 
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Sen historically right in their interpretation oi the S&s- 
tras? Law grows out of customs, and customs 
are likely to vary in different ages and in different 
places. Parasara, an ancient compiler ol Sastra 
recognising this fact, says that laws (dharma) differ in 
different ages. 1 2 * The different Sastras apparently re¬ 
cord the customs in their true reflex. Is it not there¬ 
fore inaccurate to suppose that the law of Prescription 
as interpreted by the commentaries of a later period 
prevailed necessarily during the earlier age ? Second¬ 
ly, even the commentaries themselves vary widely 

>• 

in their opinion and interpretation of a particular Sast- 
ric injunction. Dr. Sen has given us an account of 
some of these varying opinions. Since the publication 
of his book however the VyavaharamatrikS of JimQta- 
vahana has been brought to light, 8 and this has added 
one more view-point with regard to the law. It may 
also be pointed out that neither the commentators 
nor Dr. Sen have utilised the statement of the law as 
contained in the Artha^astra. From the age of the 
commentators, which may be roughly taken as dating 
from the eleventh century A. D., an attempt has been 
made to reconcile the varying statements concerning 
the law. The earlier form of the law was thus diffe- 

1 . I, 2 , 2 : Auye kritayuge dharmas-tretayam dv&pare pare, 

anye kaliyuge nrinam yugarupanusaratah. 

2 . Memoir, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol III, no. 5 , pp. 

341 - 346 . 
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rent. From the standpoint of history therefore the 
customs concerning the prescriptive right of occupa¬ 
tion should be stated in as accurate a chronological 
order as possible, showing thereby the development, 
of the custom from the earliest times, or, if possible, 
in the order of their value with regard to particular 
regions. 

The law regarding the prescriptive occupation of 
land can be traced from the age of the Dharma Sritras. 
Thus says Vasishtha: ‘Whatever belonging to these 
eight kinds of property (property inherited from father, 
a thing bought, a pledge, property given to a wife 
after marriage by her husband’s family, a gift, property 
obtained for performing a sacrifice, the property of re¬ 
united co-parceners and wages) has been enjoyed by 
another person for ten years continuously, is lost to 
the owner.’* Gautama also holds the same view: ‘The 
property of a person who is neither an idiot nor a 
minor having been used by strangers before his eyes 
for ten years, belongs to him who uses it.’* Accord¬ 
ing to Kautilya, ‘the owners, who have quitted their 
country where their property (dravyam) 1 2 3 lies, shall 
continue to have their title to it. When the owners 
other than minors, the aged, those that are afflicted 

1. XVI, 17. (SBE., XIV, 81). 

2 . XII, 87. (SBE., II, 243). 

3. Jlmutavahana usee ‘dravyam’ in the sense of property in 
connection with the verse ‘yenop&ttam hi yaddravyam’ 
etc. (Vyavaharamatrika, p. 343). 
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with disease or calamities, those that are sojourning 
abroad, or those that have deserted their country du¬ 
ring national disturbances, neglect for ten years their' 
property which is under the enjoyment of others, they 
shall forfeit their title to it. Buildings left for twenty 
years in the enjoyment for others shall not be reclai¬ 
med. 1 In this statement it will be noticed that ten 
years’ de facto possession in the case of property, evi¬ 
dently including landed-property, and twenty years’ 
possession in the case of buildings, were sufficient to 
constitute the prescriptive right of the intruder. Here 
Kautilya apparently makes a distinction between ordi¬ 
nary property on the one hand and property like buil¬ 
dings on the other, the latter being more valued. It 
should be remembered however that twenty years’ 
occupation of a building also involves the occupation 
of some land therewith. Hence Kautilya really dis¬ 
tinguishes between land with buildings and land with¬ 
out buildings, fie does not raise any question about 
enjoyment in presence (sammukha-bhoga), or absence 
(parokshabhoga) of the legal owner. Nor 
does he refer to other fine distinctions made by 
the other authors of lawtexts and the jurist-commen¬ 
tators. In one place Kautilya tells us 

1. Arth. p. 190: Bhoganuvrifctir-uchchhinna-desanam yathas- 
vadravyanam, Yafc svamdravyam-anyair bhujyam&- 
nam dasavarshany-upeksheta, hiyetasya anyatra balavrid- 
dha-vyadhita-vyasani - proshita - delatyagarajyavibhrame- 
dhyah. Vim?ativarshopekebitam-anuvasitam vastu nanu- 
yunjlta (Tr. p. 241). 
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that during the absence of the king property belong¬ 
ing to another but enjoyed by (the latter’s) kinsmen, 
the learned-in-Vedas and heretics, is not lost (to the 
legal owner ). 1 The absence of the king in such cases 
evidently implies that prescriptive right does not ac¬ 
crue in places where there is no established govern¬ 
ment, or where the governmental machinery is not 
working for reasons like national calamities (Cf. the 
previous passage from the Arthasastra). This law was 
not however applicable in the case of sealed deposits, 
pledges,treasure-trove, trust-deposit, women’s property, 
boundary, and property belonging to kings or priests.* 
Manu thus lays down the law: If a property enjo¬ 
yed by others in the presence of its legal owner for 
ten years without any protest (from the owner), then 
he (the owner) does not get it back. If a person not 
being an idiot or a minor allows his property to be 
enjoyed by another, then (his title to it) breaks down 
and the person in enjoyment succeeds in litigation. 
Pledges, boundaries, wealth of infants, trust-deposits, 
sealed deposits, property of women, of king, of the 
learned-in-Vedas are not lost by enjoyment .’ 3 Else¬ 
where Manu says: ‘Where possession exists but no 
title, there title is proof and not possession/* As this 

1. Arth., p. 191: JfiatayaS Srotriyah pashanda va r&jnamasa- 
nnidhau paravastushu vivasanto na bhogena hareyuh. 

2. Arth., p. 191: Upanidhimadhim nidhim nikshepam stri- 
yam simanam r&ja£rotriyadravyam cha. 

3. VIII, 147-149. 

4. VIII, 200. 
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is in conflict with the previous injunction, JlmutavSha- 
na takes this to refer to short time occupation in pre¬ 
sence of the opponent (see below). In Manu’s state¬ 
ment of the law its evolutionary aspect is clearly 
marked. Here we do not notice the distinction bet¬ 
ween the occupation of land and the occupation of 
buildings, apparently because the distinction was only 
superficial. Kautilya’s statement about ten years’ occu¬ 
pation left room for the question, should this occupation 
be in presence or absence of the legal owner, and should 
it be with or without any word of protest being raised 
by him. In answer Manu added two clauses, namely, 
that the occupation should be in pn-sence of the own¬ 
er and that there should be no word of protest from 
the legal owner for these ten years. 

The statement of the law as contained in the texts 
of Yajfiavalkya, Narada, Brihaspati, Vyasa, KatyUyana 
etc. are more or less conflicting, and these have been 
reconciled, or at least, an attempt has been made to 
reconcile them by the commentators. The differen¬ 
ces between these texts might have been due either 
to their being compiled in different ages or to their 
prevalence in different parts of the country, or due to 
both. According-to Yajflavalkya the period of occu¬ 
pation should be twenty years. Thus he says:‘He 
who sees his land being enjoyed by a stranger 
for twenty years, and his personal chattel for ten 
years without asserting his own right, loses 
them.’ 1 Here a distinction not observable in the 
1 , II, 24: Pasyafco-vruvato bhumer-hant vim^ati varshiki, 
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Manusanihita is made between morable property and 
immovable property, and the period of occupation or 
enioyment of the latter as constituting prescriptive 
right is lengthened to twenty years, thus emphasising 
the superior value of land. The other conditions are 
the same as in Manu, namely, that there should be 
absence of protest (abruvatah) on the part of the legal 
owner and that the enjoyment should be in his presen¬ 
ce. Brihaspati further lengthens the period of occu¬ 
pation : ‘When a person has been in possession conti¬ 
nuously for thirty years without any interruption, that 
possession will not; be afterwards disturbed.’ 1 Vishnu 
and KatySyana make the period three years. ‘If pos¬ 
session has been held of an estate by three (successive) 
generations in due course, the fourth in descent shall 
keep it as his property, even without a written title.’* 
Here it is to be noted that there is no mention of en¬ 
joyment either in the presence or during the absence of 
the legal owner. Vyasa and Narada 3 are also of the 
opinion of Vishnu and KatySyana. Vyasa further 


Parena bhujyamanaya dhanasya dasav&rshiki. 

1. Adhyasanat samSrabhya bhuktir-yasy avighatinl, Triihsa 
dvarshany-aviclichhinna tasya tam na vichalayet. Quoted 
in Vyavah&ramatrika, p. 342. 

2. Tribhireva tu ya bhukta purushair bhur-yathavidhi Le- 
khyabhave-pi tam tatra chaturthahsamavapnuyat. Vish¬ 
nu, V, 187. Quoted in the Vyavaharamatrika, p. 341. 

3. Narada, Rinad&nam, 91: Anyayenapi yadbhuktam pitrS 
purvatarais-tribhih, na tach-ehhakyam-apakarttum kra- 
mat tripurushagatam. See Vyav. p 341 for Vyasa. 
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prescribes that each generation must occupy the hold¬ 
ing for at least twenty years. ‘Where father, grand¬ 
father, and great-grand-father do not live (at the same 
time), then the life time of the three (collectively) 
constitutes enjoyment for three generations.’ 1 When 
land has been enjoyed for twenty years, being unobs¬ 
tructed by the legal owner, then this constitutes en¬ 
joyment for one generation ; twice that period for two 
generations; thrice that period for three generations. 
There is no need of looking for the title there.* 

It thus appears that according to N&rada, Vy&sa, 
Vishnu, and KStySyana adverse possession for at least 
sixty years and for at least three generations was need¬ 
ed to constitute prescriptive right of the occupier. 
According to a text of Vyasa, as quoted in the Smriti 
Chandrika, 3 adverse occupation should be in the pre¬ 
sence of the owner: just as a neglected cow is lost for 
want of a cowherd, so the land which is enjoyed by 
others in presence of the (legal) owner, is lost. 4 

Side by side with the above injunctions we may 
mention here a few more texts from the same autho¬ 
rities. These are apparently contradictory to what 

X. Pit5-pitamaho yasya jivenna prapitamahah, trayauam 
jlvatam bhogo vijneyastat tripurushah. See Yyav. 
p. 341. ‘Jlvechcha’ in the text quoted is a misreading for 
jivenna. This is clear from the commentary. 

2. See Vyav. p. 341. 

3. Sm. Ch., Vyavaharakatida, pt. I, p. 155: Upekshita yatha 
dhenur vinapalena nasyati, pasyato-uyais-tatha bhumir- 
bhukta tena tu hlyate. Cf. the text from the Samvartta 
Sarhhita quoted in the same book. 

4. Ibid. 
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we hare discussed above. Thus says Manu : ‘Where 
possession exists but no title whatever, the title is 
proof and not possession.’ 1 2 3 According to Narada, ‘he 
who enjoys without a title for ever so many hundred 
years the ruler of the land should inflict on that sinful 
man the punishment ordained for a thief.’* A similar 
injunction occurs in the texts of KAtyayana.* There is 
also an apparent difference of opinion about twenty or 
thirty years’ occupation as well as about three genera¬ 
tions’ occupation as constituting prescriptive right. 
The Dharma Siistras themselves, in the form in which 
they have survived to us, do not make any attempt to 
reconcile these contradictory statements. It is the jurist- 
commentators of later times who give us an explana¬ 
tion for these varying statements and make an attempt 
to reconcile them. 

§ 5. The views of the Commentators. From 
about the eleventh or twelfth century onwards we 
notice that some jurist-commentators representing the 
different parts of India, took upon themselves the task 
of sifting the Sastric injunctions in a scientific way and 
drawing fine distinctions in the import and significance 
of the texts. All the commentators ignore the princi- 

1 . VIII, 200: Sauabhogo drisyate yatra na drisyetagamah 
kvachit Agamah k&rauam tatra na sambhoga iti sthitih. 

2. Riu&danam, 87. Anagamantu yo bhurhkte vahunyavda- 
satanyapi, Chauradandena tam papain dandayefc prithivi- 
patih, 

3. See Vyav., p. 343. 
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pie of ten years’ occupation as constituting any pres¬ 
criptive right. Jlmfitavahana, who flourished about 
the close of the eleventh and the beginning of thef 
twelfth century A. D., expresses his views in the Vya- 
vaharamatrika. 1 2 He reconciles the varying texts in a 
very clever way, and probably in a cleverer way than 
Vijflanesvara. He raises at least four main issues in con¬ 
nection with the whole question of adverse possession. 
Firstly, what would be the effect of long occupation 
of a piece of land by a person with or without a title 
in presence of his opponents and without any opposi¬ 
tion from the latter? As answer he quotes Vishnu* 
and Katyayana and lays down that in cases where posses¬ 
sion is held for three generations without any opposi¬ 
tion from the opponent, the fourth generation gets it 
as a matter of course and right, even though it be 
without any title. According to him three genera¬ 
tions’ enjoyment is constituted of three successive ge¬ 
nerations, each generation enjoying for at least twenty 
years. He further qualifies this prescriptive occupa¬ 
tion by stating that each generation must enjoy the 
land in the presence of the opponent for twenty years 
without any opposition whatever (Vahmatrepavirodbe) 
from him, or for thirty years with a verbal protest only 

1. Pp. 341-346. (Memoirs, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
Ill, no. 5) The present edition of this work requires care¬ 
ful handling, as soma corrupt readings have crept up, in¬ 
terfering to some extent with the meaning in some places. 

2. Quoted already in the previous section. 
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(v3chanikam5trah). He quotes t Yajfiavalkyi (quoted 
above) in support of the twenty years rule and Bri- 
haspati (quoted above) in support of the thirty years 
rule. Jimutavahana seems also to hold that since 
twenty or thirty years’ occupation of the above men¬ 
tioned nature is sufficient to constitute prescriptive 
right of the possessor, the rule of three generations’ 
occupation is more or less useless to the de facto pos¬ 
sessor, and indeed it helps to constitute his prescrip¬ 
tive right. Secondly, what is the effect of a short 
time occupation by a person without any title in pre¬ 
sence of the opponent ? His answer is that this does 
not constitute any prescriptive right of the occupier, 
and he quotes Manu (VIII, 200 , quoted already) in 
support. The third issue relates to adverse possession 
in absence of the legal owner (paroksha-bhoga). In 
such cases, says Jimutavahana, the injunctions of Na- 
rada and Katyayana are to be followed. ‘He who 
enjoys without a title for ever so many hundred years 
the ruler of the land should inflict on that sinful man 
the punishment ordained for a thief.’ 1 ‘He who is in 
possession of a property, having been prosecuted, 
must prove his title. Enjoyment for ever (of such 
property) does not entitle him to it (without a title 
being produced).’* Jimfitavahana’s fourth issue is con* 

1. Narada, Rinadana, 87: Anagamantu yo bhumkte vahun- 
yavdaSatanyapi, Chauradandena tam papam dandayet 
prithivlpafcih. 

2. YenopSttam hi yaddravyam so-bhiyukfcas-tad-uddha- 
ret chirakalopabhoge-pi bhuktia tasyaiva neshyate. 
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cerning adverse occupation for a longtimein presence 
of the opponent and in face of his (active) opposition. 
The jurist holds the opinion that in such cases title 
must be produced in support of the right of possession, 
and when the title is wanting, long occupation does 
not constitute any right whatever. He further says 
that when there is a question of inquiry into the title 
of this long possession, say, of three generations’ occu¬ 
pation, the first generation and not the subsequent 
generations is expected to produce the title. In subse¬ 
quent generations possession is a sufficient proof of 
title; if the title be produced the claim (of the occu¬ 
pant) becomes stronger. In other words, three ge¬ 
nerations’ possession only gives rise to a presumption 
that the possession is legal and in cases where this is 
challenged title must be produced or the possession 
would be illegal. 

The views of Vijfianesvara, who flourished about 
the same time as Jlmutavahana, also requires special 
attention for the ingenious way in which the SSstric 
texts have been interpreted as well as for the differen¬ 
ce that exists between the Bengal School as represen¬ 
ted by Jlmfitavaharia and the extra-Bengal school do¬ 
minated by VijOSnesvara. He expresses his views in 
connection with his comments on some texts of Yaj- 
fiavalkya. 1 He objer ts to the expression 'loss’ (hani)* 


Quoted in Vyavaharamatrika, p. 343. 

1. II, 24; II, 27 etc. 

2. Pa£yato- vruvato bhumer hani vimsati varshikl Parena 
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as implying the loss of the right to land, as Jlmfitava- 
hana has taken it to mean. The grounds of his objec¬ 
tions are mainly three. In the first place, ‘Ownership 
does not become extinct on account of non-protest, 
non-protest not being known either in popular usage 
or in the Sastras as a cause of extinguishing ownership 
(just) as a gift or sale is. Nor is ownership acquired 
by possession for twenty years; because possession is 
not (the means of) proof of ownership 5 also because 
(of the rule that) evidence does not create the matter 
to be established: it has also not been mentioned 
among the circumstances giving rise to a title by 
ownership .’ 1 In the second place, it would not be 
‘correct to say that this very text (Yajfiavalkya, II, 24 ) 
demonstrates a twenty years’ possession as an 
originating cause of ownership. A title by 
ownership and its origin are indicated (even) 
by general popular repute (?usage) and not necessarily 
by the Sastra alone.” In the third place, he means 
to say that Narada (Rijjadanam, 87 , quoted above) is 
opposed to the theory that possession without title is 
the source of ownership. Evidently contradicting the 
interpretation given by Jlmutavahana, he says that it 
would not be proper to take this verse to refer to a 
possession without notice (to the owner). The text 
of Narada, according to him, is general in its statement. 


bhujyamanaya dhanasya daSavarahiki, (II, 24). 

1. Mit. (tr.) p. 42, (original) p. 18. 

2. Ibid. 
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‘As Katyayana also has said, ‘The rule has been esta¬ 
blished that one who has forcibly taken away beasts, 
women or men, should not rest his case on possession 
(of these). Moreover, an extinction of title is not pos¬ 
sible in case of a possession with notice, as it is impro¬ 
bable that any cause of an extinction of title would 
(be supposed to) exist.’ 1 In the fourth place, ‘It 
should not be supposed that in as much as the eviden¬ 
ce in support of prior acts preponderates in cases of 
pledges, gifts and sales, this text is intended to lay 
down the preponderance of the evidence of transac¬ 
tions late in date amounting to twenty years’possession 
in case of land, and ten years’ possession in case of 
wealth (movable). Since in the case of these in reali¬ 
ty a second transaction itself is not possible, it is only 
(that which is) one’s own (property) that is fit to be 
pledged, given away or sold. Nor can there be owner¬ 
ship over what has been pledged, given away or sold. 
Moreover, a penalty has been laid down for a gift and 
acceptance of that over which he (i. e. the giver) does 
not possess ownership’ 1 Vijflanesvara is further of 
opinion that though the cause of action may be lost in 
particular cases, the right itself does not become ex¬ 
tinct.* In the fifth place, he holds that there is even 
no danger of the loss of remedy in case of twenty 

1. Mifc. (tr.) p. 43, (original) p. 19. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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years’ occupation of land, for, possession (which is) 
within memory can not be a cause of creating any ap¬ 
prehension as to the loss of title. He also denies that, 
by the use of the word 'twenty’, it is intended to lay 
down the rule that possession for more than 20 years 
in itself serves as a refutation of all objections regarding 
the flaws in the document. After stating these objec¬ 
tions Vijaanesvara offers the folio.ring interpretation 
of the text of Yajfiavalkya (II, 24 ): ‘Here the loss in¬ 
tended to be indicated is that of the profits (or acces¬ 
sion) of the land as well as of the wealth, not of the 
corpus itself, nor of the right at law. For, even if at 
law the owner gets back the land after 20 years’ pos¬ 
session without prote t by him, still he does not get a 
right to follow the proceeds, both on account of his 
own fault in the form of non-protest as also on account 
of this text .’ 1 Vijuanesvara also discusses the effect of 
long occupation, that is, three generations’ occupation 
without a title and ia presence of the opponent . 1 He 
says,‘Possession creates ownership when it is for more 
than hundred years (which is) uninterrupted, without 
a protest (with the knowledge) and in presence of the 
opponent, and when the origin of title has not been 
determined, in as much as a (legal) title is presumed 
in the absence of (proof to) the contrary. Even in the 
case where possession extends beyond the memory of 
man, it is not evidence (of ownership) if there is a 

1. foe other issues raised in connection with this see Mit. 
(tr,) I P- 45-46, (original) p. 20. 

2. See Mit. in connection with \ aj. II, 27-28. 
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tradition about its being without a title. Hence also it 
has been said, ‘Hewhoenjoys without a title even if it 
be for many hundreds of years, the ruler of the land shall 
inflict on that sinful man the punishment ordained for 
a thief .’ 1 It should be noted that Jlmntavahana takes 
this injunction (Narada, Ri^adana, 87 ) to apply 
to cases of adverse possession in absence of the 
opponent. Again, Vijnanesv.ira’s contention that long 
occupation should not be regarded as evidence of 
ownership if there is a tradition about its illegality, is 
directly contradictory to Narada’s injunction that 
what has been enjoyed for three previous generations 
in succession, even though unlawfully, cannot be taken 
away.* The jurist therefore argues that this injunction 
should be construed as follows ; ‘What has been posse¬ 
ssed cannot be taken away, even though it be unlaw¬ 
fully (held), what then where the illegality (of the posse¬ 
ssion) is undetermined ? 1 JlmQtavahana takes this 
injunction as referring to a case of adverse occupation 
for three generations in presence of the opponent with¬ 
out any opposition from him. We are rather disposed 
to think that Vijiianes'vara’s interpretation is strained 
and Jimutavahana’s more reasonable. But what¬ 
ever the real intention of Nftrada might have been, the 

1. Nar., Rinadanam, 87. 

2. Nar., Rinadanam, 91: Anyayenapi yadbhuktam purvata- 
rais-tribhih, Na fcach-chhakyam-apakarttum kramat tri- 
purushagatam. 

3. Anyayenapi yadbhukt,am-ifcy-etachcbanyayenapi bhuktam 
apaharttum na sakyam. Kim punar-anyayani£chaya iti 
vyakhyeyam-api-savda-sravanat. P. 22 (tr. p. 52). 
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methods of interpretation employed by the commenta¬ 
tors show that they were only laying down the cus¬ 
toms of their ages and countries in conformity with 
the Sastras. In such attempts the texts have been 
sometimes twisted . 1 

After having discussed these two great authorities 
on Hindu Law we may make only a passing reference 
to the minor commentators, since their views are in 
the line of either Jlmtltavahana or Vijftane^vara.* D«- 
vanabhatta, the author of the Smriti Chandrika, who 
flourished about the twelfth century A. D. and repre¬ 
sented the Southern School, expresses the view that 
twenty years’ adverse occupation in presence of the 
opponent (Yajsavalkya, II, 24 ) causes loss both of 
the usufruct and the land . 3 Nilakajjtha, representing 
the Marhatta School, upholds the view of VijMneSvara 
with regard to the interpretation of Yajnavalkya, 
II, 24 * Mitra Misra, who represents the Benares 
School, comes to the conclusion, after discussing the 
views of several commentators, that the law regarding 
twenty years’adverse occupation (Yajnavalkya, II, 24) 
applies where the legal owner has not asserted his title 

1. An instance may be given as to Yaj., II, 28: Agamastu 
krito yens so-bhiyuktas-tam-uddharet, na tatsutas-tatsu- 
to va bhuktis-tatra gariyasi. This reading is given in 

the Mitakshara, but Jlmutavahana reads the second line 
of the verse as ‘Tatsutas-tatsuto vapi bhuktis-tatra gari¬ 
yasi'. 

2. See Hindu Jurisprudence, p, 109 ff. 

3. Sm. Ch. I, 156. 

4. Vyavaharamayukha (Mandlik’s edition), p. 12. 
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in opposition to the occupier, and the thirty years’ rule 
(according to Brihaspati, quoted above) applies where 
there has been verbal protest only on the part of the 
legal owner . 1 2 AparJrka is not very definite in his 
views. He interprets ‘loss’ (haoi) in Yajflavalkya, II, 
24 as the absence of any relation with the legal owner 
(svasvaml-sambandhabhavah) and is of opinion that as 
a matter of fact loss of ownership under such circums¬ 
tances is not caused.* 

The Sastric injunctions and the commentaries on 
them thus make it clear that the Law of Prescription 
with regard to land varied in different ages 
and in different places. Whereas in older times 
the tendency was to recognise prescriptive occu¬ 
pation after an adverse possession for a shorter period, 
the tendency in later times was otherwise. This illus¬ 
trates the fact that land gained in value in later times. 
1 he importance attached to this law by Vijftane^vara 
and Devajjabhatta on the one hand and JlmfitavShana 
and the other commentators on the other shows that 
it played a very important pait not only in the South 
but also elsewhere. 

§ 6. Conditions governing Legal Occupa¬ 
tion and Enjoyment of Property. On the basis 

1. Ylramitrodaya (Calcutta edition), pp. 202-219. 

2. Apararka on Yajnavalkya (Anandasrama edition), p. 631. 
Discussing these varying opinions Dr. Sen comes to the 
conclusion that the texts themselves laid down not me¬ 
rely a rule of limitation or a rule of evidence but a rule 
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of the Sastric injunctions and their commentaries we 
way thus lay down the conditions that governed legal 
occupation and enjoyment of property. 

The legal ownership of a property (bhukti) is cons¬ 
tituted of title together with actual occupation. Says 
Narada: ‘A clear title having been produced, posses¬ 
sion acquires validity: possession without a clear title 
does not make evidence of ownership/ 1 According 
to Yisbiju (V, 185) and Katyayana: ‘What has been 
possessed in order (samyak) and with a legitimate title 
(such as purchase, donation etc.), the possessor may 
keep; it can never be taken from him/ Narada further 
says: ‘Though a document be in existence and witness¬ 
es living, that is no (true) property of which possess¬ 
ion is not actually held. This is specially true as 
regards immovables/ 3 Yajflavalkya is also of the 
same opinion ? ‘In a title also there would be no force 
if there is no possession even for a short time/® Vij- 
filnesvara thinks that this refers specially to gifts and 
thus elaborates it; ‘A gift is that when there is a cessa¬ 
tion of one’s ownership and the commencement of 
another’s ownership. The commencement of another’s 
ownership is secured if the other accepts it as his own 

of extinction of title by operation of law’ (Hindu Juris¬ 
prudence, p. 110). 

1. ftinadanam, 85. 

2. Ibid, 77. Quoted in Sm. Ch. I, 154. 

3. Agamepi balatn naiva bhuktih etoklpi yatra no. Yaj., 
II, 27. 
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and not otherwise. Acceptance, moreover, is three¬ 
fold, mental (manasah), verbal (vachikah), physical (ka- 
yikah). Of these the mentil is in the form of a mental 
resolution that ‘it has become mine.’ The verbal is an 
objective recognition of the thing (as one’s own) with 
the utterance of the words‘this has become mine.’ The 
physical is of many sorts, namely, by actual receipt or 

by touching (the subject matter) etc.In the case 

of land, however, a (complete) physical acceptance 
being impossible without the enjoyment of profits, the 
acceptance should be by possession (for) howsoever 
short a time (it may bt), otherwise a gift or sale does 
not become complete.’ 1 

When three generations have passed after the first 
generation has proved the title, possession becomes a 
stronger proof of legal occupation in such cases than 
title. The claim becomes stronger if title is also 
proved.* 

According to Brihaspati and Devajjabhatta, ‘if in 
one document (sSsana) village (grama) and fields (kshe- 
tra) are mentioned as having been under occupation, 
enjoyment of a part of them involves the occupation 
of the whole.’ 3 Brihaspati further says that acquisition 
of immovables by partition, purchase, inheritance and 
gift from the king becomes valid by ‘bhoga’ or enjoy- 

1. Mit. (tr.) p. 53-54, (original), p. 23, 

2. Cf. Yaj. II, 28 See also Mit. 

3. Yadyeka sasane grftma-k-hetraramas-clia lekhitah 
Ekadesopabhogepi sarve bhukta bhavanti te. (IX, 18) 
Quoted in Sm. Ch. I, 154, 
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ment even of a part; if not enjoyed, they become lost. 1 
According to Vyasa the five conditions of legal enjoy¬ 
ment (bhoga) of property are title, long possession, 
absence of partition, absence of opposition by others 
and the presence of the opponent.* 

CHAPTER VI. 

BRAHMADEYA, DEVADANA, AND THE 
ANALOGOUS LANDS. 

The gifts of land to Brahmanas (Brahmadeya) and 
to gods and goddesses for acquiring religious merit are 
regarded in the Hindu Sastras as ‘Great Gifts’ (atida- 
na). 3 Besides these great gifts we hear of various 
other gifts in South India. Brahmadeya lands should 
not be confused with the lands in ordinary possession 
of the Brahmanas as private owners or tenants of the 
royal domain. The latter kind of land was to some 
extent like the land in the occupation of the other 
castes, so far as the rights and the obligations were con¬ 
cerned. There was however a little difference bet¬ 
ween the two, in so far as the Brahmana tenants and 
landholders were sometimes given preferential treat- 

1. Samvibhaga-kraya-praptam pitryam labdhancha rajatah 
Sthavaram siddhim-apnoti hanis-ch-opekshaya tatha. 
Quoted in the Vyavaharamatrika. 

2 . Sagamo dlrghakalascha nischhidro-nyaravojjhitah Prat- 
yarthi-sannidhanancha panchftngo bhoga ishyate. Quoted 
in the Vyavahftramatrika (p. 342) and in the Mitakshara 
(Yaj., II, 27). 

3. Hemadri, Danakhanda, p. 494-5. 
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ment. Thus says Brihaspati (XIV, 13): ‘The king 
shall take a sixth, ninth, and twelfth part respectively 
from the property of a Sudra, Vai 4 ya, and Kshatriya; 
a twentieth from the property of a Brahmana.’ 

§ 1. Classification of the Gifts. Gifts of 
land were made to individual Brahmanas or bodies 
of Brahmanas either for their support or for the main¬ 
tenance of the several rites of particular temples. The 
earliest references to such endowments occur in the 
Brahmanas (See Ch. IV § 1). The Pali literature also 
abounds in references to ‘Brahmadeyya’. 1 Gifts of 
land were also made directly to gods and goddesses 
and as such were known as Devadanas. Literary re¬ 
ferences to such gifts probably do not go as far back 
as those to Brahmadeyas.* Most of the epigraphic 
records relate to these two kinds of gifts. The Deva¬ 
danas specially in the South sometimes involved the 
maintenance of a huge number of people together 
with a staff of worshippers and attendants. Thus for 
example the Sudi inscription of the reign of Somesva- 

1. For example in the Somadatta J&taka, Avari Jataka, Ku- 
lavaka Jiitaka, Vidurapandita Jataka etc. See Fick’s 
Sociale Gliederung, p. 136. Prof. Rhys Davids points out 
that the Brahmadeyya of the early Buddhist literature 
is not the same as the Brahmadeyya of later times. Brah¬ 
madeyya implied a full gift (Dialogues of the Buddha, 
tr., vol. I, p. 108, footnote). 

2. Kautilya refers to the property of gods (devadravyam) 
in the Arthagastra, p. 48. In the Santi Parva also we 
hear of Devasvam (Ch. CXXXYI, 2). 
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ra I records the grant of a Devadana ‘for the god Ak- 
ke^vara of Sundi and for one thousand persons of 
that (establishment) and for the staff and attendants.’ 1 
Endowments of land were also made for the mainte¬ 
nance of the Brahmanic colleges for the study of the 
Vedas, philosophy, grammar and similar other subjects. 
Thus the Pallava king Nripatuhgavarraan granted 
three villages as an endowment to establish a college 
at Bahfir. 1 * A South Indian inscription tells us that 
the great assembly of Tribhuvanamahadevi Chaturve- 
dimahgalam in the thirtieth year of Rajadhiraja I pur¬ 
chased lands to maintain a great hostel and college of 
Vedic studies with a staff of twelve professors of Vedic 
literature together with seven other professors. 
Provision was also made for the support of 260 stu¬ 
dents.* In the reign of the Chola king Rajendra I a 
bigger establishment was founded by the assembly of 
Rajaraja-Chaturvedimaagalam. 1 1 had an annual inco¬ 
me of 6l£ gold kajafljus and 10506 kalaras of paddy 
out of the endowment. 4 5 From another South Indian 
inscription we learn that the assembly of Tirukudamfi- 
kkil established a ‘bhatta-vritti’ to support some teach¬ 
ers of the Prabhakara system of Purvamimamsa.* The 
assembly of Uttarameru-Chaturvedirnahgalam also 

1. EL, XV, p. 85. 

2. SII, Vol. II, p. 513. 

3 MER., 1918-19, p. 96 (no. 176 of 1919). 

4. MER., 1917-18, p. 145-146 (no. 333 of 1917). 

5. SII, III, no. 161. 
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founded a ‘vyakhya-v.ritti’ or lecture-estate to maintain 
the pandits teaching grammar . 1 Such grants were 
also known as ‘Vidya-dar.a.’ Thus an inscription of 
the Ganga king Satyavakya Konguijivarmma Permma- 
di dated 900 A. D. registered a Vidyadana grant by 
the king to his teacher . 8 We also come across refe¬ 
rences to endowments for the maintenance of Jaina 
religious foundations (Pajlich-chandas), endowments for 
the support of astrologers (gapi-murruttus), endow¬ 
ments known as Vettapperrus (probably connected 
with the supply of labour) and Arach-cLalabhogams* 
(some sort of refreshment rooms like the Dharma&ilas 
of Northern India).* These religious endowments 
sometimes led to estates or the user thereof being 
granted to dancers, public women and various other 
persons who were maintained in connection with the 
temples. Thus we are told that the Mahe^varas and 
the Sri rudras (that is, the body of worshippers) jointly 
with the temple trustees voted an estate to a dancing 
girl for acting in a play at a religious festival, to a 
reciter of the Veda, and to a Siva-Brahmana.* An 
inscription of the reign of Somesvara I dated about 
the middle of the tenth century A. D. records aDeva- 
dana grant of land distributed as under, for various 

1. MER., 1911-12. para 19; 1917-18, part II, para 28; 1924. 
pfc. II, para 13 and p. 26 (no. 333). 

2. EG., V, p. 250. 

3. SII., Ill, nos. 142, 205. 

4 . MER., 1916-17, p. 45 (nos. 556 and 557 of 1916) ; SII, I, 
no. 88 ). 
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kinds of services? 115 mattar of land for sandal wood, 
incense, oblations and repairs of worn-ont and broken 
masonry ; 300 mattar for gifts of food to the ascetics of 
the place 5 30 for the professors lecturing to the ascetics; 
8 for the teachers giving lessons to the youths of mo¬ 
nastery ; 8 for the two Brahmanas offering libations; 20 
for the four youths of the assembly hall; 20 for the 
Nigagoijda; 20 for the public woman who acted for the 
god’s enjoyment; 15 for the public woman attached 
to the steward; 48 for the four public women at the 
columns of the right and the left sides; 
48 for the fan-bearing public women 
of the right and the left sides; 48 for the four dancers; 
24 for the two public women in use; 24 for the drum¬ 
mer; 12 for the flute-player; 12 for the steward of the 
public women*, 30 for the stone-cutter. 1 We also 
learn that the assembly of Uttarameru-chaturvediman- 
galam granted a tax free estate as ‘Vishahara-bhoga’ to 
maintain a physician to cure snake bite.* An inscrip¬ 
tion of the reign of Vikrama Chola (n ;8 A. D.) refers 
to a ‘Vinaik-kapi ; that is, an endowment conferred on 
a person for playing the ‘Vlnai’ (vipa) or Indian lyre 
in a particular temple. 3 Endowments known as ‘Nat- 
tuvak-kani’ were of similar nature* A Chola inscrip¬ 
tion registers a gift of land as Nattuvak-kani to a 
dancing master. 4 We also hear of endowments 
of land in honour of heroes, known as ‘Vira^ 
purushulu.’ A Kakatiya record of 1315 A. D. 
registers a grant of land by Devari-Nayanihgaru for 
the benefit of some heroes.® This sort of endowment 

~ 1 . Ei 7 xv;p; 93. 

2. SII., Ill, no. 177. 

3. MER., 1909-10, pp. 93, 66 (no. 47 of 1910). 

4 . MER., 1923-24, p. 73. (no. 361). 

5. MER., 1909-10 p. 110. 
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is the same as the Kalnad, KalnStu or B&l-gal.chu en¬ 
dowment of the Ganga kingdom. 1 A MahSvaliinscrip¬ 
tion of 890 A. G. records a grant of 30 ploughs of 
land as KalnSd free of imposts. Another Mabival? 
grant dated 900 A. D. records the gift of one kanduga 
of rice-land as a KalnStu.* An inscription of Para- 
ke^arivarrnan Chola registers a gift of land in Urattnr 
as Janmabhfimi by the assembly of Kunrak-kiirram to 
an individual with the condition that the donee should 
P a y 2 5 P on annually as assessment on the land.* The 
South Indian inscriptions also tell us of an endowment 
known as ‘Jlvita’, probably granted for the life time 
of the donee. A Chola inscription records a gift of 
land as a ‘Jlvita’ to a person for bringing a pot of 
water daily from the river for the sacred bath of the 
god by a native of Pullamah galam.* Grants of land 
were often made by kings to their ministers or other 
servants either as remuneration for their past services 
or in lieu of a salary for their present duties. These 
grants were known as Umbali. These were heredi¬ 
tary and probably rent-free. An inscription of 1125 
A. D. records a grant of ‘Umbali’ by king Vishiju-ma- 
hlpati (Hoysal.a?) to his minister.* A Hoysala inscrip¬ 
tion of 1209 A. D. records the grant of an Umbali 

1. EG., Ill, pi 8 (Introduction); X, p. 7 (Introduction). 

2. EC., X, p. 129. See also EC., X, p. 138. 

3. MER., 1923-24, p. 73 (no. 356). 

4. Ibid., p. 18 (no. 276 of 1923); p. 26 (no. 338 of 1923); p. 
34 (no. 419) MER., 1922-23, p. 27 no. 453. 

5. EC., IV, p, 118. 
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apparently by the king to his njinister, because the 
latter had constructed a tank and founded a town. 1 A 
Yadava record of 1243 A. D. makes it clear that the 
Umbali grants were made to royal officers. We are 
told that ‘Thakkura, one of the Nayakas under Simba- 
jpa (Yadava king) stationed in the Taravfir Idugfll 
thana, being unwilling to do his duty on the Umbali 
allowed,’ went against the king but was defeated.* 
Endowments of land were also made to persons on 
favourable terms for the maintenance of irrigation 
works under the names Da^abandha, Kodage, Bittu- 
vatta, Erippatti etc., which have been discussed in 
Chapter VII § to. 

§ 2. The Donors and the Ceremony of 
‘Karini-bhramana.’ A great many of these en¬ 
dowments, both in the North and in the South, were 
made by the crown. The initiative in the case of 
royal grants sometimes emanated from private indivi¬ 
duals. Thus according to an inscription of Kalachur- 
ya Bhillama (1189 A. D.) a rich member of the Setthi 
family of Muttage and a Brahmana named Sankara- 
sv 5 ml applied to emperor Bhillamadevarasa to make a 
DevadSna grant of the town of Blvavura; the emperor 
accordingly made a grant of it to the temple of the 
god Lakshml-narasimha.* The donors were also pri¬ 
vate persons both in the North and in the South*. 

1. EC., V. p. 123. 

2 . EC., VIII, p. 33 . 

3. EI„ XV, p. 39. 

4 . For example, MER., 1916 - 20 , p. 27 (no. 493 of 1919 ); 
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Endowments mad# by public bodies, such as the 
village assemblies, have already been referred to above 
and in Chapter III § 6 . When a private person mad» 
a Brahmadeya or a DevadSna grant he had to obtain 
the permission of the king. The king of course never 
witheld such permission. Says Narada: ‘When any 
man gives away property of his to Brahmanas the king 
must give his consent to it: this is an eternal law .’ 1 
‘As the king never witheld his permission in such re¬ 
ligious grants the custom gradually grew up of the 
right of individuals to alienate lands for religious pur¬ 
poses, and the donor needed no assent of the state to 
his alienations.’* 

The usual ceremony attending a Devadina or a 
Brahmadeya or an analogous grant was to confer on 
the donee some gold and water as a symbol of the con¬ 
veyance of the land or of the user thereof.* This cere¬ 
mony dates from a very early time. The Mahaumma- 
ga Jataka, for instance, tells us that a king conferred 
a village on a merchant by taking a golden vase filled 
with scented water and pouring the water on the 

1922-23, p. 67 (no. 60 of 1923); Damodarpur copper plate 
ins. no. 4 (EL, XV, 113'. 

1. XVII, 47: Ya eva ka£chit svadravyam brahmatiebhyah 
prayachchhati, tad-rajfiapy-anumantavyam-esha dharmah 
sanatanah. 

2 . Hindu Law of Endowment (Tagore Law Lectures), p. 137. 

3. Cf. Mit. (Gharpure’s edition) p. 76. See Gh. IV § 7. 
The trunk of a lopped tree was also sometimes conferred 
on the donee (See Gupta Ins., p. 248). 
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merchant’s hand . 1 The South Indian inscriptions re¬ 
cord a curious custom regarding the conveyance of a 
DevadSna or a Brahmadeva when it was made by a 
king. As soon as the intimation of a grantwas receiv¬ 
ed by the neighbouring villages, the leading people 
went in advance to receive it ceremonially. An ele¬ 
phant was also made to go round the boundaries of 
the land alienated, the ceremony being known as 
Karipl-bhramaijia. The Anbil plates of Sundara Chola 
thus record about the grant of a Brahmadeya: ‘We, 
the owners of the Brahmadeya, the people of the nadu 
(district),the residents in the lands belonging to theDeva- 
dSnaand PaUichchandaand thefree-holdsofthekanis of 
TiruvaJundur riadu, seeing the royal order (entering 
our village), went in advance to receive it, worshipped 
it, placed it on our heads, took it and read it, and ac¬ 
cording to the royal order defined the boundaries as 
follows, by making a female elephant circumambulate 
the ten velis of land out of the 28 velis of which Nan- 
mulankudi is composed,’* An inscription of Rajendra 
Chola I records that during the ceremony of circura- 
ambulation two or three royal officers and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the districts were present.* 

§ 3. The Rights attaching to the Deva- 
dana and the Brahmadeya Lands according 
to the North Indian Inscriptions. The rights 

1. Vol. VI, p. 344 (tr. Vol. VI, no. 546). 

2. El, XV, p. 70. 

3. SII,, III, no. 205, See also SII., II, no, 73. 
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attaching to the Dgvadina and the Brahmadeya lands 
are not clearly defined in the legal literature. Accord¬ 
ing to Kautilya these were to be free from taxes anti 
fines (kara and dapda ). 1 2 3 Brihaspati (VIII), fully des¬ 
cribing the way in which such grants should be made, 
enjoins that they should be ‘endurable as long as the 
Moon and the Sun are in existence’ and 'must never 
be cut down or taken away.’* The epigraphic records, 
however, not only describe fully the various rights 
conceded by the donor but also tell us of the limita¬ 
tions imposed. Speaking generally, the South Indian 
inscriptions contain much more detail with regard to 
these rights and limitations than the North Indian 
inscriptions. We take here a few typical examples 
from the latter. The grants were in perpetuity and 
with rights of succession. Thus, for instance, the 
Bhavnagar plates of Dhruvasena I (529 A. D.) refers 
to a Biahmadeya for the maintenance of the rites of 
‘bali’, ‘charu’ etc. to endure for eternity and with 
rights of succession.* The donee had the right of cul¬ 
tivating or causing the land to be cultivated or assign¬ 
ing it to another . 4 The Khoh copper plate inscription 
of Hastin (475 A. D.) registers a Brahmadeya ‘with 
the Udranga (the share of the produce collected usu¬ 
ally for the king) and the Uparikara (a cess) and with 

1. Arfch., p. 46. 

2. VIII, 6. 

3. EL, XV, p. 256. 

4 . Ibid. 
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the privilege that it is not to be entered by the irregu¬ 
lar or regular troops -, 1 2 but with the exception of the 
right to fines imposed on thieves.’* Another Khoh 
plate of the year 496-7 A. D., registering the grant of 
an ‘agrahara’ in the form of a Devad&na (Devagraha- 
ra) to a Brahman family, contains the following injunc¬ 
tion to the residents of the village : ‘You yourselves 
shall render to these persons (the donees) the offering 
of the tribute of the customary duties, royalties, taxes, 
gold etc. and shall be obedient to their commands.’ 
The grant was however without the right to fines on 
thieves (Choradai^da varjam ). 3 The Barrackpur grant 
of Vijayasena (twelfth century A. D.) mentions, 
among other rights, freedom from the imposition of 
fines on ten kinds of offences (dasaparSdha), freedom 
from all impositions (parihrita-sarvaplda), freedom from 
the liability of presenting anything (akiflchit-pragrahya) 
to royal official and the right of enjoying all royal bho- 
ga (that is, the objects of enjoyment such as fruit, 
firewood, flowers etc., which the villagers had to fur¬ 
nish to their lord either daily or on certain occasions ), 4 

1. ‘3-chata-bhata-pravesya’ is also rendered as ‘freedom 
from the entry of revenue and police officials’ (See El., 
XV, p. 283 ff). The expression implies ‘a fixed contri¬ 
bution of money or supplies on the holders of the villages’. 
(Of. Arnanji, Echchoru etc. of the South Indian inscrip¬ 
tions. See Ch. Ill § 3). Gupta Ins., p. 98. 

2. Gupta Ins. pp. 96-98. 

3. Gupta Ins., p. 122 , 

4. See EL, I, p ^5, footnote, 32. 
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kara (cess), 'hirapya’ (lit. gold, but probably a money 
payment. Cf. the South Indian custom, Ch. XI, § 6j 
and ‘pratySya ’. 1 2 3 4 The ten offences referred to in the 
inscription are supposed to be theft, unlawful hurting, 
ruming after other’s wives, rudeness of language, un¬ 
truthfulness, slandering others, incoherent conversa¬ 
tion, coveting other’s property, wrongful thinking 
and tenacity in what is not true.* The Alina copper 
plate inscription refers to, among other rights, the 
right to forced labour(utpadyamSna vishtikah)*, which 
is probably the same as the South Indian custom of 
‘Vetti’ (See Ch. I IT, § 3 ). Some of the grants include 
the right of appropriating hidden treasures and de¬ 
posits as well as the right of enjoying Klriptaand Upa- 
klripta, the exact nature of which is not known. Ac¬ 
cording to Kautilya ‘Klripta’ implied fixed taxes.* 
One grant mentions the following limitations: ‘It does 
not carry with it the right to cows and bulls in suc¬ 
cession of production (aparampara-go-balivardda), or 
to the abundance of flowers and milk (apushpa-kshlra- 
sandohah) or to the pasturage, hides and charcoal (a- 

1. EL, XV, p. 283, Pratyaya, Pratyadaya, adaya and &ya 
seem to be general terms for implying all sorts of income, 
e. g., in the expression ‘samasta-bhaga-bhoga-kara-hiran- 
yadi-pratyaya-sametah' it is apparently used in thiB sense 
(EI„ XV, p. 297). 

2. See Gupta Ins, p. 189, footnote, 4. 

3. Gupta Ins., p. 179. 

4. Arth., Bk. II, Ch. 6. 
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sana-charm ang3ra!h) or to the mines for the purchase 
of salt in a moist state (a-lavaija-klinna-kkrejji-khana- 
kah). J An agrahSra grant sometimes involved a con¬ 
dition that the donee should not introduce any new 
tax-paying cultivator?, artisans etc. from outside into 
the donated village. Thus records the Spurious Gaya 
copper plate inscription of Samudragupta: ‘And from 
this time forth the tax paying cultivators, artisans etc. 
of other villages should not be introduced by the Ag- 
raharika of this village for the purpose of settling in 
it and carrying on their occupations ; for otherwise, there 
would certainly be a violation of the privileges of an 
agrahara.’* The different kinds of land included in a 
grant are sometimes clearly described. Thus the 
Barrackpur grant referred to above included low lands 
or wet-lands (sa-tala), high lands, (udde£a), marshy 
lands (sajala sthala), ditches and barren soil. The 
grant also included trees like Mango, Jack-fruit, Betel- 
nut, Cocoanut etc . 8 The Mahoba plates of Paramar- 
di-deva ( 13 th century A. D.) are very interesting as 
including, among other things, animals like deer, birds, 
aquatic animals, customs (3ulka), temples with ditches 
around, the entrances and exits (sanirga- 
maprave,4am), trees like Sal, Mango, Mahua (Madhfi- 
ka), Kusuma, sugarcane, cotton and Sana plants etc., 
iron mines and similar other mines together with the 

1. Gupta Ins. p. 238. 

2. Ibid., p. 257. 

3. EL, XV, p. 283. 
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right of alienation as gift and the right of sale and 
mortgage . 1 

§ 4. The South Indian Inscriptions on the 
Rights and Conditions |attaching to the Bra- 
hmadeyas and Devadanas. A few typical exam¬ 
ples will give us a fair idea of the rights and condi¬ 
tions attaching to the Brahmadeyas and Devadanas in 
the South during our period. One record tells us 
that a village named Suhgandavirtta was purchased 
by the Toijtdaimanar Samantanarayana and given in 
108 shares to the Chaturvedi Brahmanas studying and 
teaching the Vedas and the Sastras in the village of 
Samantanarayapa-Chaturvedimahgalam and to a tem¬ 
ple of Vishnu, the former (the Brahmanas) receiving 
106 shares and the latter only two. The land alienated 
included cultivated land, dry land (pufijey), wetland 
(nafljey), portion of the bank of the river, the portion 
consisting of the causeways between fields, the land 
on which the village servants live, the land which 
was occupied by the village-site (agara-nattam), the 
place used for sacrificing to the gods (devayajfiabhumi), 
the place used as pasture for the cows (goprachara- 
bhfimi), the land which included the houses for the cul¬ 
tivators, the ponds, channels, hills, jungles and mounds. 
These 108 shares were tax-free with the right to give 
away, mortgage, or sell. The gift which was ratified by 
the king included all taxes (kadamai), and rights (kudi- 
mai), namely, the right to cultivate vegetables, fruits, and 

1. EL. XVI. pp. 13-14. 
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all other crops, all kinds of fiscal charges (3ya) such 
as money-tax (ks,4u-kadamai), odukkum-padi, urai-nSri, 
watchman’s share for the watchman over ‘vetti’s 
(temple-sweepers), share of karanam who measured 
(paddy ?),* the tax on looms and oil-mills, the tax on 
goldsmiths, the dues on animals and tanks, the tax on 
water-courses, tolls, inavari (probably a tax on caste), 
idai-vari (tax on weights), the fine for rotten drugs, 
the tax on bazars and the salt-tax. 1 2 3 4 Some more in¬ 
teresting details are given in the Anbil plates of Sun- 
dara Chola 3 , who made a gift of a village called Ka- 
runakaramangalam, changing its old name and resi¬ 
dents and with all privileges. ‘The several objects 

included in this land.such as, fruit-yielding trees, 

water, lands, gardens, all up-growing trees and down¬ 
going wells, wastes in which the calves graze, the 
village-site, ant-hills, platforms (built round trees), 
ponds, breaches in rivers; rivers, alluvial deposits left 
on either side by these, tanks, palaces (kottagaram), 4 
fish-ponds, the clefts (in rocks etc.) in which the bees 
construct their hives, minor temples contained within 
this (land granted); and all other lands, such as, those 
on which the iguana runs and the tortoises crawl (i.e. 
dry lands and wet lands); and taxes, such as the in¬ 
come from places of justice (manru-padu), on (betel) 

1. Karanam generally means an accountant, 

2. SII., II, No. 22. 

3. EL, XV, p. 70. 

4. Sanskrit, Koshthagaram, a store-house. 
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leaves, the cloths per loom (i. e., a tax of a certain 
number of cloths spun in each loom), on marriages, 
the lease of markets, karajjmai and Miyatchi 1 , all in¬ 
cluded ; the old tenants being evicted ; all articles, 

which are fit for the consumption of the king,. 

all these shall become his (the donees). He shall be at 
liberty to erect halls and upper-storeys with burnt 
bricks; to dig big and small wells; to cultivate the 
(sweet-smelling) plant Damanagam and the root Iru- 
veli; and to cut channels in accordance with the gradi¬ 
ents. He need not do Sennlr-vetti (probably means 
‘where water is naturally flowing, channels need not 
unnecessarily be dug and the water diverted through 
them, but may be made to flow anywhere 
by damming it in appropriate places’),* 
but by damming such water he shall irrigate 
(his fields) ; no one shall employ small piccottas, ku- 
dainir etc.’ We take another example showing the 
rights and obligations of the donee. A South Indian 
inscription records the grant of a Brahmadeya village 
with the following conditions: there is to be no tax of 
any kind, such as, duty on oil-presses and looms, ula- 
viyakkflli (the hire of well-diggers), the fee (in money) 
on marriages, Urettu (literally eight or village eight), 
fee on potters, tattukkayam (fee on goldsmith), duty 
on toddy-drawers and shepherds, fee on stalls, broker- 

1. Sea Ch. XI, § 6 and Appendix A, 

2. Cf. SIT., Ill, p. 46. (no. 24). 
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age-fee, tirumugakkanam (a fee levied for remunerat¬ 
ing the man who brings orders from the king), uppu- 
kkochcheygai (probably the royalty paid for manufac¬ 
turing salt), good cow, good bull, vattinSri (fee on bas¬ 
kets of grain brought to the market), arecanuts expos¬ 
ed for sale in shops, and other fees. The donee was 
also conceded the right to plant the sweetsmelling 
plant Damanagam, to build mansions and large edifi¬ 
ces of burnt bricks, to sink reservoirs and wells, and 
plant cocoanut trees in groves. Large oil-presses 
could be set up. It was further laid down that the 
cocoanut and the Palmyra trees grown within the 
boundaries of the village should not be climbed by the 
toddy-drawers 1 . Tnis inscription incidentally shows 
us the nature of the rights exercised by the donee or 
the other residents of the village, such as, the artisans, 
masons, potters, goldsmith, weavers, toddy-drawers 
etc. The last few conditions show that the donee 
was expected to improve the village. Another So»th 
Indian inscription indicates in particular the measures 
of improvement that the donee was expected to adopt 
as well as the restrictions imposed on the irrigation 
works of the donated land. ‘These lands shall enjoy 
the privilege of being irrigated by channels dug out 
as per rules for the distribution of water. Others shall 
not cut and dig out diversions from these channels, 
nor put up small piccottas, nor bale water by baskets, 
nor obstruct the flow with cross-banks. The water 


1. S1I., II, no. 99. 
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thus made available must not be wasted ; that water 
must be economically used. Storied buildings and 
mansions may be erected with burnt tiles (bricks) s 
step reservoirs might be sunk ; cocoanuts might be 
planted in groves; artemissia, sweet marjoram, andropa- 
gon, muriatum champaka, red-lilies, mango, jack, co- 
coanut, palmyra and other fruit-yielding trees might be 

planted.(The following are) the immunities 

granted for the lands thus declared:.fee for go¬ 

verning the district (Nadatchi), fee for governing the 
village (flratchi), the toll of a nal i on each basket (vatti- 
najj), pitanaH (?), marriage-fee (kan$alakk&narn), the fee 
on washerman’s stone (vapijarappSrai), the fee on the 
potter (ku£akka$am), fee on brokers, the fee on the 
goldsmith (tattarappattam), fee on (bazars of?) betel 
leaves (ilaikkulam), the cloth on each loom, fee for 
(maintaining) justice (manrupadu), mavirai , 1 (fee for 
stopping) fire accidents (tlyeri),* (fee on) good cow (nal- 
la), (fee on) good bull (nallarudu), (fee foi) district pat¬ 
rol, fidupokku,* (fee for) carrying bows (virpidi), vala- 
mafijadi, tolls, tax on ferries (odakkttli), tax on water 
(nlrkfili), (fee on) toddy-drawers (Ijampfitchi), taxon 
shepherds (idaippattam), attukkirai , 4 tirkalafiju,* and all 

1 . Ma or mavu, the twentieth part of anything, (irai, tax). 
See TTMR, p 84, note. 

2. Literally, fire-flame. 

3. Right for digging canals. 

4. A tax or cess (irai) for boiling sugar (attu). The New 
Tamil dictionary explains the word attu as coarse sugar, 
and it is derived from the verb a$u, to cook or boil. 

5. Literally, kalafiju (money) paid by the town (ur). 
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other income, which the king could take and enjoy, 
shall no longer be taken by the king but shall be receiv¬ 
ed only by the Mahadeva of the sacred stone temple 
of Tirupallam.’ 1 2 

§ 5. The ‘Ashtabhoga’ or ‘Tejahsvamya’ 
rights; Talavrittf and Sthalavritti Tenures. 

Some of the inscriptions refer to the Ashtabhoga 
rights (Eight-fold enjoyments), which are also 
called ‘Tejahsvamya’ rights.* These eight-fold rights 
were treasure trove (nidhi), property deposited in the 
land and not claimed by another, (nikshepa), ‘pashana’, 
that is, mountains, rocks and their contents, such as 
mines, minerals etc.,‘siddha’, that is, land yielding some 
produce, ‘sadhya’, that is, the produce from such lands, 
waters, privileges actually enjoyed, and privileges 
which may be actually conferred. 3 4 These eight-fold 
rights differed a little in the various parts of the coun¬ 
try and in different ages.* An inscription of the reign 


1. SII., HI, no. 151. 

2. El., XIII, p. 30. 

3. TTMR., p. 17, note. EI., XIII, p. 34, note 1. 

4. In a Harihara grant we coma across the expression ‘ni- 
dhi-nikshepa-jala-pashauakshiny-agami-siddha- sadhyate- 
jah-svamya hechcharike modalada sakala ashtabhoga- 
tejah-svamya (Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 244; IV, p. 333). An 
inscription of 1733 A. D. states the following as constitu¬ 
ting the eight-fold enjoyments: nidhi; nikshepa; akshi- 
ui; agami; ayimatti keugodu (? ayimatti, religious grant, 
kengodu, cocoanut husk); nagavandige malige (?nagavan¬ 
dige, shelf, malige, building); jauligada, double gates ?); 
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of Somesvara I (early part of the tenth century A. D.) 
records a grant of land to a temple in ‘Talavritti’ te¬ 
nure which included siddhaya (fixed assessment), kiru- 
dere (minor taxes), kiru kula (petty dues ), 1 dSyadram- 
ma (probably cash payment), house-tax and dandiya 
(fines ). 1 But according to a Sudi inscription the Ash- 
tabhogas constituted the Talavritti tenure . 3 Some of 
the inscriptions refer to what is called ‘Sthalavritti’ 
tenure. A Hoysala inscription dated 1194 A. D. 
records the grant of‘the formerly well-known Sthala¬ 
vritti of the city, with all rights, and with the finger- 
exhibited (forbidding entry) to the two forces, those 
of the king and those of the king’s agents .’ 1 Two ins¬ 
criptions from Belgaum dated 1204 A. D. also refer 
to this tenure, and it is explained as a ‘form of hold¬ 
ing for which payment was made in kind from the 
produce .’ 6 It thus differs from the ‘Talavritti’ tenure 
which seems to have involved no such payment. The 
second Belgaum inscription evidently makes a distinc¬ 
tion between the ‘Tejahsvamya’ rights or Talavritti 
and the Sthalavritti tenure, while making mention of 


uyala-sarapana (? swing chairs). EO., VI, p. 163 (orig.), 
no. 83. See also MER,, 1912-13, p. 113. 

1. Mys. Ins., p. 77, note. Kisamwar Glossary renders it 
(kiru-kula) as sundry expenses, p. 74 . 

2. El., XIII, 14, 168. 

3. EL, XV, p. 99. See also p. 93 (lines 41-46). 

4. EC., VII, p. 106. 

5. EL, XIII, p. 17. 
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the former in connection with one piece of land and 
the latter in connection with another . 1 

§ 6. The ‘Tribhoga* Tenure and the Sar- 
vanamasya or Sarvamanya Tenure. In the 

South Indian inscriptions we also come across referen¬ 
ces to ‘Tribhog 5 bhyantarasiddhi > and ‘Sarvabhyanta- 
rasiddhi’. An inscription ofSomesvaral (1054 A. D.) 
refers to Ketaladevi the queen as governing the ‘agra- 
hSra’ of PonnavSda according to ‘Tribhogabhyantara- 
siddhi.’ Fleet interprets the expression as‘the accom¬ 
plishment of that which is included in the ‘tribhoga’ 
or triple enjoyment’, and takes it to imply a ‘joint tenure 
enjoyed by a private person, a god or gods and Brah- 
manas/ He takes ‘SarvAbhyantarasiddhi’ occurring 
in the inscription of AjapSla Chalukya (dated 1231 
A. D.) to mean ‘full and complete rights of enjoyments 
made to only one class of grantee.’ He refers in this 
connection to the Darnbal grant of Harihara II of 
Vijayanagar, where we are told that the king ‘divided 
the district of Gadag consisting of 66 villages, into 
three equal portions, each of 22 villages, of which he 
retained one as the king’s share, allotted the second 
for the rites of two gods at Gadag, and gave the third 
as an agrahftra grant to a number of Brahmanas.’* 
It is evident from this that the ‘Tribhcgabhyantara- 
siddhi’ lands were not full Brahmadeyas or DevadS- 
nas; and the ‘Sarvabhyantarasiddhi’ lands were only in 
some cases Brahmadeyas and DevadJlnas. 

1. Ibid, (lines, 34-38 and 45-47). 

2. Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 271. 
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Some of the Brahmadeyas and DevadSnas are said 
to be of the ‘Sarvanamasya’ tenure when they were 
‘free from all conflicting claims.’ Thus the Madagihal 
inscription dated 1172 A. D. records that ‘Kambhaya 
Nayaka, (intendant) of the stables, granted with pour¬ 
ing of water for the god’s personal enjoyment a ‘kam- 
mata’ (an estate cultivated by a landowner with his 
own farming stock, but by the labour of others) held 

by him in perpetual tenure.likewise a garden east 

of the river, likewise a dwelling house, free from all 

conflicting claims, on Sarvanamasya tenure.The 

general.and the royal superintendent and recorder 

.granted,.for the god’s personal enjoyment, a 

field of 50 mattar by kannes'vara’s rood on the site 
south of the royal groom’s kammata belonging to the 
god in Donagarigave free from all conflicting claims 
on Sarvanamasya tenure .’ 1 An inscription of Jaya- 
simha II (1028 A. D.) records a grant of land to a 
god as a 'Sarvanamasya' holding to last as long as the 
Moon, Sun and stars last. 7 * An Alur inscription of the 
early part of the eleventh century A. D. also records 
the grant of a Brahmadeya on ‘Namasya’ tenure im¬ 
mune from all conflicting claims.* This tenure seems 
to be the same as the ‘Sarvamanya’ tenure with this 
difference probably, that whereas a Sarvanamasya 
could be granted to a Brahmana or a god (Cf. the 

meaning of the expression) only, a Sarvamanya could 

___________ 

2. Ibid , p. 334. 

3. Ibid., XVI, p. 30. See also p. 52. andp. 337. SIL, I, no. 65. 
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be granted to any one. An inscription of the Chola 
king Tribhuvana-Chakravarttin Rajarajadeva registers 
the grant of a Sarvamanya gift of land to a certain 
temple. 1 2 3 An inscription of the Chola king Sakala- 
loka-Chakravartitin records the conrersion of a piece 
of land into a Sarvamanya gift by the nattavar (she¬ 
riffs) of Vayalaikkavur.* An inscription of the reign 
of Immadi Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara records the 
grant of another Sarvamanya gift of land to a temple.* 
We also hear of ‘Sese-manya’ and ‘Ovata-karunya 5 as 
implying partial gifts to Brahmanas. Thus a Hoysala ins¬ 
cription of 1 1 go A. D. records the grant by a minister of 
two hana per ioo gadyapa (in a district of) 35 o(villages), 
the fixed first rent, as a‘Sese-manya’and‘Ovata-Karun* 
ya.’ 4 Such grants were apparently the ‘Arddhamanyams’ 
or half-free estates of later times. The late authorities 
on the land-system in South India tell us; ‘Servamanya 
(sarvamanya) signifies land entirely free, of which both 
the melvaram, the government share and the Kudi-va- 
ram, the inhabitants’share, are enjoyed by the holder of 
themanyam; this tenure can only be lawfully created by 
the joint act of the prince and the people: ardhamJnya 
is land half-free, of which the holder enjoys only the 
melvaram; it is created by the prince only.’* 

1. MER„ 1923-24, p. 28 (no. 352). 

2. MER., 1922-23, p. 74 (no. 141). 

3. MER., 1910-19, p. 51 (uo. 40). 

4. EG., V, p. 203. 

5. TTMR., p. 24, note 13. 
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§ 7. Limited Nature of the Rights. The 

Brahmadeya and the Devadana grants in many cases 
implied that the donees had only the user of the land^ 
the state in some cases still remaining the recipient of 
some of the taxes. This was true not only of the 
South, but also of the other parts of India. The Sirur 
inscription of Jayasimha II (1041 A, D.) tells us that 
an individual having bought a piece of land, made it 
over as a Brahmadeya, evidently with the consent of 
the royal officials. It was not free from the ordinary 
taxation, for, ‘its ancient rule (was) a quit-rent of twelve 
panas.’ 1 2 * A copper plate grant of Maharaja Svami- 
dasa (beginning of the fifth century A. D.) relates to a 
Brahmadeya which was not free from taxation.* An 
inscription of Krishna III (945 A. D.) records the 
grant of a Devadana of a field on which the king’s 
fixed revenue was two gold gadyanas.® A record of 
the reign of Kulottunga Choladeva I tells us that a 
merchant of Kaflchipuram, having bought a flower- 
garden from the assembly of Orirukkai, made it over 
as a Devadana free of taxes, that is, the village assem¬ 
bly agreed to pay the taxes thereon to the state. 4 A 
Pandya inscription tells us that a fresh tax was levied 
on the hereditary trustees (sthanattar) of a certain 
temple by an individual who was apparently a royal 


1. El., XV, p. 336. 

2. Ibid., p. 289. 

ft Ibid., XIV, p. 366. 

4. SII., III, no. 68. 
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official. 1 2 3 4 5 There are several other cases in which the 
assembly of the village, on receipt of a price and an 
amount to cover the annual taxes, converted ordinary 
lands into Devadinas.* In all these cases the melva- 
ram was thus paid to the state either by the donors 
or the donees or the village assemblies. 

In the Arthaiastra we come across an injunction 
to the effect that ‘Brahmanas shall sell or mortgage 
their Brahmadeyas only to those who are endowed 
with such lands.’* In an epigraphic record there is 
an almost similar injunction. A record of the twenty- 
eighth year of the Rashtrakflta king Krishna lays 
down that the lands, which were Devadanas or gifts 
to physicians, or gifts for feeding or worship, or were 
gifts to Ajlvikas, could only be mortgaged or sold to 
one who was of the same caste as the seller or mort¬ 
gagor.* We also hear of cases of Brahmanas being 
deprived of their Brahmadeya. An inscription of 
Tribhuvana-Chakravartin Kulottunga Choladeva re¬ 
cords a gift of land to a temple. This land was ori¬ 
ginally the property of a Brahraana who had stolen 
the jewels of the goddess and was compelled in conse¬ 
quence to give up the land as a Devadana to the tem¬ 
ple.* In another case of similar nature the Brahmanas 

1. MER., 1909-10, p. 19 ; no. 162. 

2. See Ch. Ill § 7. 

3. Arth , p. 171: Brahmadeyika brahmadeyikeshu. 

4. MER, 1920-21, pp. 108, 72 (no. 157). 

5. MER., 1912-13, p 56 (no. 490). 
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haying taken to evil* ways, their estates were appropria¬ 
ted by the king for the benefit of the local temples 
and charitable institutions in 1306 A. D. 1 2 The South 
Indian inscriptions also record cases of resumption of 
ownership by the king. Thus, we are told that the 
Pallava king Nripatun'gavarman granted three villages 
as an endowment to establish a college at Bahfir, for 
which purpose be cancelled the charters of the pre¬ 
vious Brahmadeya charity and expropriated the for¬ 
mer residents.* In another case the crown resumed 
the ownership of lands, belonging to a temple, which 
the tenants had failed to cultivate and gave them 
back to the temple trustees. 3 According to a South 
Indian inscription king Rajendra Chola I converted 
the Brahmadeya village of Pajaiyanur into Vellan-vagai 
(cultivators’ portion) village, but unlike such other 
villages, he ordered it to pay a fixed tax in money and 
kind, and made it into a DevadSna of the temple of 
Palaiyamir-Tiruvalangadu. 4 

§ 8. The Supervision of the Devadanas. 

The lands made over as gifts to gods and goddesses 
were either under the special supervision of the crown 
or the joint body of worshippers or the village assem¬ 
blies or under the joint supervision of the crown and 
the village assembly. The crown exercised his author- 

1. MEE., 1909-10, p. 30 (no. 315). 

2. SIL, II, p. 514. 

3. MEE., 1920-21, pp. 98, 61 (no. 39). 

4. SII., III, no. 205. 
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ity in some cases through a specially appointed body 
of Charity Commissioners (Srl-karya-kangani). On the 
evidence of a South Indian inscription we learn that 
some Devadana lands belonging to a temple, having 
been wrongful!}? sold, the royal commissioners restored 
it to the temple and registered it as tax-free. 1 These 
officials also examined the tenures of the estates held by 
the temples, determined the scale of expenses suitable 
for the establishments, and took measures to ensure 
their proper execution and, in cases of disobedience, 
even inflicted fines. A record of the reign of Kam- 
pana II of Vijayanagara proves that the government 
kept a general control over the assignments and allot¬ 
ments of taxes on the temple estates;* and in an ins¬ 
cription of the fortieth year of the reign of Kulot- 
tunga I we find the crown resuming the ownership of 
lands belonging to a temple, which the weaver-tenants 
had failed to cultivate, and giving them back to the 
temple-trustees.® In one case a commissioner records 
a gift of land to a temple after scrutiny. 4 An inscrip¬ 
tion of Rajaraja I states that a royal officer made en¬ 
quiries as to the villages owned by the temple of 
BhOmi^vara, and, on the report of the Devakanmis 
(temple-managers) that no scale of expenses had been 
fixed with regard to the temple since the Devadana 
was made, he, at their request, called all the Devakan- 

1. SIL, II, no. 21. 

2. MER., 1921-22, p. 108 (no. 203 of 1921), 

3. MER., 1920-21. pp. 61, 98 (no. 39 of 1921). 

4 . SII„ III, nos 136, 205; MER., 1917-18, p. 142 , 
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mis and the farmers, who cultivated the temple lands, 
ascertained the produce of the land and drew up a 
scale of expenditure. 1 2 3 4 In some places the authority 
seems to have been exercised through a representa¬ 
tive, either a KangSni or an Adhikarin (that is, Super¬ 
visor). Thus in the Rajarajegvara temple at Conje- 
veram there was a Kangapi or Supervisor of the con¬ 
gregation of the Mahe^varas or worshippers of Siva.* 
It is probable that the provincial temples, and especi¬ 
ally those directly endowed by the crown, were peri¬ 
odically looked after by the royal commissioners. 
Some of the inscriptions thus refer to the Adhikarin 
scrutinising the business of the provincial temples.* 

In some cases we find that the Devadanas were 
controlled by the body of worshippers called the Ma- 
heivaras in the case of Siva-temples, and the Sraddha- 
mantas in the case of the Vaishpavat emples. But 
when any dispute arose between this body and the 
village assembly or any other factor, the appeal appears 
to have laid with the crown. A South Indian inscrip¬ 
tion makes it clear that in case of any misappropria¬ 
tion of the temple funds the body of worshippers used 
to take proper steps.* From another inscription we 
learn that this duty was carried out jointly by the general 
body of the Mahesvaras and their presidents and 

1. MER., 1918-19, p. 95. 

2. SII„ II, no. 21. 

3. SII., III, nos. 202, 203. 

4. SII., Ill, no. 101. 
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leaders. 1 2 3 4 5 In some inscriptions we find that the Sra- 
ddhamantas (i. e., the Faithful) or the Mahesvaras or 
fche Devakanmis were empowered to levy fines on the 
peccant village assemblies or others who might wrong¬ 
fully deal with charities.* Thus an inscription recor¬ 
ds:‘We, (the members) of the great assembly, order¬ 
ed that those who speak or act against this (grant) 
shall be liable to be punished each with a fine of 25 
pon by the SraddhSmantas themselves.’* According 
to one inscription the assembly of Puduppakkam 
having misappropriated an estate, the Mahesvaras, 
jointly with the Devakanmis or temple trustees and 
the Ujj-naligaiy-udaiyar or priests of the central sanc¬ 
tuary of the temple at Tirumalperu, lodged before the 
crown officials a plaint against the assembly. The king 
fined the assembly and ordered it to pay the legal dues 
to the temple. In another we see that the Mahesvaras 
became involved with the temple trustees and towns¬ 
folk in a dispute over boundaries. 1 The king appar¬ 
ently interfered in such disputes. A record tells us 
that the Mahesvaras with the trustees and the staff of 
a temple spent 120,000 ka 3 u in the purchase of 60 
ma of land for their establishment from the same body 
of another temple.* Reference has already been made 

1 . SII., Ill, no. 110. 

2. SII., Ill, nos. 157, 193, 194; HER., 1922-23, p. 104. 

3. SII., Ill, no. 157. See also nos. 193, 194, 

4. MER., 1921-22, p, 36 (no. 416 of 1921). 

5. MER., 1921-22, p. 48 (no. 545 of 1921). 
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to the supervision exercised by the village assemblies 
over the Devadanas {See Ch. Ill § 7 ). We may men¬ 
tion here that in some cases miscellaneous other 
bodies had the controlling power over the Devadanas# 
According to a Sudi inscription of Some^Vara I six 
Gavupdas (worshippers) and eight Settis (sreshthi, mer- 
chants)took charge of the particular pious foundation ref¬ 
erred to in the inscription . 1 2 3 4 The constitution of the great 
temple at Conjeveram assigned the general supervi¬ 
sion of the affairs of the establishment to the Sri- 
Vaishnavas (devotees) of the eighteen nadus or shires. 
The same inscription further tells us: ‘The chief mer¬ 
chant (nagaram-alvan) of this guild (nagara), the mem¬ 
bers of the Annual Supervision Committee (attai-vari- 
yan), the residents of ErruvaKchcheri and Kafijaga- 
ppadi, shall every year, look into the accounts of the 
expenses incurred on these gods, soon after the festi¬ 
vals are celebrated,’* The nagarattar (merchant guild) 
of Madurantakapuram apportioned the lands of a local 
temple for the upkeep of religious services.* This 
shows that the nagarattar controlled the endowments 
in some cases. We further learn that the nagarattar 
of UlagamSdevipuram voted an estate to furnish funds 
for feeding twenty five Brahmanas in a hostel attached 
to a temple.* 

1. EL, XV, p. 93. 

2. MER., 1922-23, pp. 104-5. See also SII., III, no. 128. 

3. MER., 1917-18, p. 16 (no. 193 of 1917). 

4 . MER., 1918 19, p. 59 : (no. 134 of 1919). 
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§ 9. The Management of the Devadanas. 

The temple authorities administered the Devadanas 
in various ways. Their powers were very extensive 
with regard to these estates. Thus they could dispose 
of them by sale. An inscription of the Chola king 
Rajarajadeva records a sale of land belonging to the 
temple of Kirtinarayapa-Vipnagar-Abvar. 1 An ins¬ 
cription of the Pandya king Jatavarman alias Tribhu- 
vana-Chakravartin VTra Papdyadeva registers a sale of 
land by a temple to one Ramanujadasan of Aruviyhr, 
who had to pay thereupon to the temple a certain 
proportion of the produce annually and to abide by 
other conditions. But the transaction was not given 
effect to, till the royal sanction was received’. With 
the temple funds the authorities sometimes bought 
estates for the benefit of the temple. Another record 
of the reign of Rajarajadeva registers a sale of land to 
the temple of Rajaraje^varam-Udaiyar by two private 
individuals of Tiruvindatur.* An inscription of Raja- 
dhirajadeva of the Chola dynasty tells us that a certain 
individual, who owed the temple of Pa&tanglsvaram- 
Udaiyar at Karuvili one hundred ka^us and had failed 
to pay, sold a plot of land belonging to him to the 
temple in lieu of the debt.* The right of the temple 

1. HER, 1923-24, p. 80 (no. 437). See also MER., 1921-22, 
j>. 55 (no. 40). 

2. MER., 1923-24, p. 20 (nos. 288, 289 of 1923). 

3. MER, 1923-24, p. 79 (no. 434) and p. 80 (no. 436). 

4. MER, 1923-24, p. 13 (no. 225 of 1923). 
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managers to mortgage a temple estate is shown by the 
Triplicane inscription of Dantivarman Pallava (dated 
about the latter part of the eighth century A. D.). 1 2 3 4 
Portions of the Devadana estates were sometimes 
made over to private persons as gifts. Thus the Ma- 
he^varas and the Srl-Rudras jointly with the temple 
trustees voted an estate to a dancing woman for acting 
in a play at a religious festival and to a reciter of the 
Veda.* Temple lands were also leased out to private 
persons on various conditions. An epigraphic record 
registers the grant of the hereditary tenancy right of 
some DevadSna lands in Papdim&devinallflr to a cer¬ 
tain Puman Pogan and his descendants in return for 
their paying per annum three kalam of paddy on each 
ma of land to the temple. The record also registers 
the grant of an allowance at the rate of one tiramam 
(dramma) on every ma to a certain ICuramban Kaijtda- 
devi and her descendants for service in the temple.* 
From another record we learn that the lands belong¬ 
ing to a certain temple in Vayalani-nallur were leased 
out permanently. The income from these lands was 
utilised for lamps, festivals etc. 1 

In connection with the DevadSna lands we some¬ 
times hear of KllvSram tenure. An inscription of the 
Pa#dya king Mayavarman Tribhuvanachakravarttin 

1. EL, VIII, pp. 295-96. 

2. SIL, I, no. 88; MER., 1916-17, p. 45 (no. 556 of 1916). 

3 . MER., 1923-24, p. 26 (no. 337). 

4 . MER., 1921-22, pp. 55 (no. 40). 
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records the remission of taxes*due from the temple 
servants on their Kljvaram right on certain lands, 
which were brought under cultivation in the name of 
a particular temple. We are further told that the 
melvSram from the lands was utilised for offerings to 
the image in the said temple. 1 2 An inscription of the 
Papdya king JatSvarman records an order of the 
village assembly to the effect that a particular donor, 
who had already granted some lands in the village of 
Kumbalnr after having purchased them, could get 
these lands cultivated by his own people, enjoy the 
kflvaram of the land himself and pay the melvaram to 
the temple for the expenses of the festivals.* From 
these it is clear that the produce of the Devadana lands 
was divided into two main shares, namely, the melv&- 
ram or the superior share and the kllvaram or inferior 
share (kudivaram of later times). The former went 
to the temple in toto for the enjoyment of the deities 
in the case of the Devadanas, from which the king 
claimed no share; and the latter went to the share of 
the lessee or the cultivators of the land, who had to 
pay the local taxes, referred to in the above-mention¬ 
ed inscription of the Pandya king Maravarman, as 
well as the wages of the labourers, spoken of in the 
above-mentioned inscription of Jatavarman Papdya. 
An inscription of the Chola king RajarSja I refers to a 
right called KjUahogam with regard to a flower-garden 

1. MEE., 1923-24. p. 21 (no. 295). 

2. MEE., 1923-24, p. 22 (no. 300). 
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made over to a temple. Ft appears to be the right of 
enjoying the kilvaram of the land. We are told that 
a village assembly, having received a plot of girden 
land, arranged for its cultivation. The Vaikhanasas 
undertook to get the land cultivated, in return for the 
paddy they received from the wet land of the temple. 
The condition of the lease was that the Devakanmis 
were always to have the ‘Kll.bhogam’ right, and the 
Vaikhanasas the lease for cultivating the land ; and 
that bundles of hay weighing not less than one kalam of 
paddy each were to be collected from every tenant of 
the village by the Vaikhanasas and used for the bene¬ 
fit of the garden only, not being sent out to ICachchi- 
ppedu, nor sold for private purposes; and that the irri¬ 
gation of the wet lands from the channel was to be in 
the usual order, permitting the temple garden the first 
claim. 1 This record shows that the temple lands in 
some cases were managed by at least four bodies, 
namely, the village assembly, which exercised a gene¬ 
ral supervisi >n ; the Devakanmis, who discharged the 
function of the daily worship and celebrated the festi¬ 
vals with the income from the land; the lessees (in the 
above case the Vaikhanasas) of the temple, who were 
private individuals or a section of the general body of 
worshippers; and the immediate tenants. As pointed 
out above, the immediate tenants who cultivated the 
soil were in some cases the lessees and hereditary 
tenants. In some cases the Vaikhanasas or the lessees 


1. HER., 1915-16, pp. 117, 16 (no. 172). 
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of the temple had direct relations with the Revenue 
officials of the Central Government, rather than 
through the village assembly. Thus according to 
another inscription of RajarSja I the VaikhSnasas and 
the Puravuvari and Varippottagam officers came to 
an agreement as to the distribution of some income in 
paddy for temple service. 1 The inscriptions also refer 
to the Kaniyatchi right in connection with the Deva- 
danas. It implies the right of enjoying the inferior 
share (kllvaram or kudivaram) as opposed to Mlyatchi 
or the right of enjoying the superior share (melvaram). 1 
An inscription of Maravarman Vlra-Pandya records 
that some temple lands, formerly enjoyed by an indi¬ 
vidual as Kapiyatchi was sold to another individual 
because he had left no heir. 3 This shows that while the 
temple could sell the Kaniyatchi rights of their estates 
according as occasion had arisen and made an extra 
profit thereby, it did not pait with its melvaram. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE CULTIVATED TRACTS AND THE 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
The facts about the cultivated tracts, as gleaned 
from the literature of the different periods, afford us 
an interesting comparative study relating to the crops 
raised, the intensive cultivation, the terms of employ¬ 
ing hired labour and other relevant deta Is in connec¬ 
tion with the period under survey. A reference to 

1. MER., 1915-16, pp. 117, 16 (no. 183). 

2. See also Ch. XI, § 7. 

3. MER., 1915-16, p. 126. 
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the earlier condition is specially valuable in view of 
the fact that Devaijabhatta, who represents the South¬ 
ern school of lawyers of our period, also refers to such 
ancient authorities as Narada, Brihaspati, Katyaya- 

na etc. 

§ 1. The Vedicand the Brahmanic Periods. 

The fields were furrowed with a plough pulled on as 
now bv an ox or a pair of oxen . 1 2 Seeds were then 
sown, and when the crops ripened harvesting was done 
with a sickle (srini).* That the seasonal rainfall was 
the primary means of irrigation, is evident from the 
copiousness of the hymns offered to Parjapya (the 
Rain god). Though there are a few references to 
wells or reservoirs 3 as well as to manure , 4 intensive 
cultivation does not appear to have advanced. As to 
the crops, the Rig veda mentions Yava (barley) and 
Dkana (paddy ). 5 6 In the Atharvan we come across the 
name of Masha (pulse) in addition, and the maximum 
number of crops raised is given in the Vajasaneyl 

Samhita.Rice, Barley, Beans, Sesamum, Kidney 

Bean, Vetches, Millet, Panicum Miliaceum, Panicum 
Frumentum, Wild Rice, Wheat and Lentils.* The 

1. RV., IV, 57, 4. 

2. RV., X, 101, 3. 

3. RV., X, 101, 5. 6. See also Sayana. 

4 . Ath., Ill, 14, 3. Karisha, cow-dung. 

5. RV., I, 23, 15; II, 5, 6 etc. and I, 16, 2; Ill, 35, 3 etc. 
See Ved. Ind. 

6 . XVIII, 12, (Calcutta edition): V rihayaScha n e yavaScha 
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Tuittirlya Samhita further tells us that there were 
two harvests every year,’ and desctibes the time best 
suited lor sowing and harvesting. We learn that 
Barley ripened in the Summer (being apparently sown 
in the winter), medicinal herbs in the rainy season ; 
Rice in the Autumn (being sown in the Summer or 
in the early part of the rainy season); and Beans and 
Sesamum in the Hemanta season and tne Winter (Si- 
3ira), being sown in the Summer or the rainy season.* 
From the above it is clear that the advantages of a 
rotation of crops were fully realised. Thus a season 
of bailey (Yava) would be succeeded by one of Vrihi 
(rice)* bean (mudga or masha) and sesamum (tila). 
Besides these, other varieties of crops mentioned in 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita were probably sown on the 
principle of rotation.* 

me mSshascha me tilascha me mudgaScha me khalvascha 
me priyahgavascha me navascha me syamakaScha me 
nlvarascha me godhumfiicba me masurascha me yajfiena 
kalpyantam. Griffith’s translation has been followed. 

1. V, 1, 7, 3:.Dvisamvatsarasya sasyam pachyate.... 

2. VII., 2, 10, 2: Yavam grlshmayausbadhir-varsbabhyo 

vrihich-chharade mashatilau hemanta-£i£irabhyam tenen- 
dram prajapatirayajayattatova indra. 

3. Cf. Gobhila, I, 4, 29 and Khadira, I, 5, 37: ‘From the rice 
harvest till the barley (harvest) or from the barley (har¬ 
vest) till the rice (harvest) he should offer the sacrifices.’ 

4. As the seasons of the Vedic age did not exactly coincide 
with those of later times a short note seems necessary 
here. In the Rig-veda five seasons are mentioned, name- 
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The adoption of.a system of rotation of crops, com¬ 
bined with the undeveloped state of intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, apparently gave rise to what is known as the 
Field-grass system or Pasture or Two-field and Three- 
field systems. We may also call this system ‘Khila’ 
system of agriculture, for the reason that land in those 
days appears to have been alternately cultivated and 
left fallow (khila) to recover its fertility. 1 Under the 
Two-field system there were two plots of land, one 
remaining under cultivation in any particular year or 
season, and the other lying fallow (khila) after the last 

ly, Vasanta (spring) Grishma (summer) 3arat (autumn), 
Pra-vrish (the rainy season) and the Hemanta or Hima 
(the winter). The Brahmanas also mention these sea¬ 
sons. The iSamkhayana Grihya Sutra (IV, 18, 1) too 
refers to only five seasons of the year. It is thus probable 
that the year of twelve months was divided into five 
seasons during the Vedic age. A sixth season was recog¬ 
nised later on. See Tilak s Arctic Home in the Vedas, 
p. 183; Ved. Ind. I, 110-111 ; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
373-374. Kautilya recognises six seasons and thus dis¬ 
tributes them.' Varsha comprising Sravaua and Proshtha- 
pada (mid-July to mid-September), Sarat comprising Alva- 
yuja and Kartika, Hemanta comprising Margaiirsha and 
Pausha, 3isira comprising Magha and Phalguua, Vasanta 
comprising Chaitra and Vaisakha and Grishma compris¬ 
ing Jyaishtha and Ashadha, (Arth., 109) 

1. The subject baa been discussed in my paper on 'The Land- 
system and Agriculture of the Vedic Age’ (Sir Ashufcosh 
Silver Jubilee Volume on Orientalia, Volume III, part 2 
University of Calcutta). 
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harvest. In alternate years or so the fallow lands, 
serving temporarily as pastures, would be brought 
under cultivation. At a time when intensive cultiva¬ 
tion was still in incipiency, this method would ena¬ 
ble land to recover fertility easily. In very early 
times when the number of crops raised did not exceed 
one or two, the system was a simple one; one plot of 
land would in a particular season remain under culti¬ 
vation, say, of Yava (barley) only while the other would 
remain fallow, say, after the rice harvest. But when 
the number of crops raised increased, and the ‘Kshe- 
trapati’ (owners of fields) sowed and reaped more than 
two varieties in rotation, 1 2 the system followed must 
have been a Three-field system, three or four varieties 
being raised in two of the fields every year and the 
third lying fallow once in every three years. The 
ideal system that would work, may be thus indicated: 
let A, B, and C be the three fields; then, in the first 
year, A would produce in rotation, say, Yava and 
Vrlhi, B would similarly produce in rotation Tila, 
Misha, Godhfima or Masfira,* and C would remain 
fallow; in the second year, A would be cultivated in¬ 
tensively for one or two crops, B would remain fallow, 
and C would produce two crops in rotation ; in the 
third year, A would lie fallow. B would produce one 
or two crops like A in the second year, and C would 
produce one or two crops like A in the first or the 

1. Vaj., XVIII, 12 seems to refer to this, 

2 , Cf. Vaj., XVIII, 12; Tait. VII, 2, 10, 2; Arth„ 116. 
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second year.if B produces one crop, C produ¬ 

ces two and vice versa. 

§ 2. The Periods of the Early BuddhiSt 
Literature and of Kautilya and Megasthenes. 

In the Sali-kedara Jataka, referred to in Chapter IV 
§ io, we come across an instance of big scale farming 
carried on by an individual. From the Mahavagga 
we learn that the Buddhist Sanghas sometimes cultiva¬ 
ted lands belonging to private persons and used to get 
half of the produce as their share, or sometimes let 
out their own lands iu lieu of half of the produce. 
Of the seedlings belonging to the Sahgha, grown upon 
private ground, half the produce, O Bhikku, you may 
have, when you have given a part to the private own¬ 
er. Of seedlings belonging to private persons grown 
upon the ground, the property of the Sahgha,you may 
have the use, when you have given a part to the 
owner.’ 1 Kautilya refers to the rotation of crops and 
says that Sal i (a kind of rice), Vrlhi(a kind of rice), Kod- 
rava (paspulum scrobiculatum), Tila (sesamum), Priyan- 
gu (panic seeds), Daraka and Varaka(phaseolustrilobus) 
are to be sown before or at the commencement of the 
rainy season; phaseolus mungo, phaseolus radiatus, 
and Saimvya in the middle of the season ; safflower, 
Masura, Kuluttha, Yava, Godhuma, Kalava, AtasI 
(linseed) and mustard are to be sown last, that is, in 
any suitable time after the rainy season.* We may 

1. VI, 39, i (SBE,, XVII, p. 143). 

2. Arth,, p 11$: Sali-vrlhi-kodrava-tila-priyaiigu-daraka- 
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also note here the statements of Megasthenes: ‘There 

is a doable rainfall in the course of each year.one 

in the winter season when the sowing of wheat takes 
place as in other countries, and the second at the time 
of the Summer solstice, which is the proper season for 
sowing rice and ‘Bosporum’ as well as sesamum and 
millet.the inhabitants of India almost always gath¬ 

er in two harvests annually and, even should one of 
the sowings proved more or less abortive, they are 
always sure of the other crop.’ We are also told that 
during the rainy season flax, millet, sesamum, rice and 
Bosporum were sown, and in the winter wheat, barley, 
pulse and esculent fruits. 1 Kautilya recognises the 
exhaustion of soil caused by repeated cultivation*, and 
therefore advocates intensive cultivation by the appli¬ 
cation of manure and the construction of irrigation 
works. As to manure he mentions cow-dung, pow¬ 
dered bone, fish-manure, and the milk of Snuhi 
(Euphorbia Antiquorum).* The irrigation methods 
referred to in the Artba&istra and other details in con¬ 
nection with the cultivable tracts have already been 
mentioned in Chapter IV § io. 

varakah purvavap&h. Mudga-masha-Saimvyaya mtvdhya- 
vapah. Kusumbha-masura-kuluttha-yava-godhuma-kala* 
yatasl-sarshapah pagcbadvapah. 

1. MC. fr„ I, XL 

2. Arth., p. 294: Kritriina hi bhumigunah, 

3. Arth., p. 117: Esakhinam gartadaho gosthiiSakridbhih kale 
dauhridam cha. PrarudSmSchaSushka-katumatsyamscha 
snuhi-kshlrena Vapayet. 
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§ 3. The Later Period. From Manu we learn 

# 

that the fields were cultivated by the husbandmen 
with the help of servants. ‘If the crops are destroyed 
by the husbandman’s own fault, the fine shall amount 
to ten times as much as the king’s share; but the fine 
shall be only half that amount, if the fault lay with 
the servants, and the farmer had no knowledge of it*. 1 2 3 
Manu also lays down certain rules regarding the shar¬ 
ing of a crop by the owner of the field and other 
persons interested. ‘Those who, having no property 
in a field, but possessing seed-corn, sow it in another’s 
soil, do indeed not receive the grain of the crop which 
may spring up.’* If no agreement with respect to the 
crop has been made between the owner of the field 
and the owner of the seed, the benefit clearly belongs 
to the owner of the field.’* ‘But if by a special con¬ 
tract (a field) is made over (to another) for sowing, 
then the owner of the seed and the owner of the soil 
are both considered in this world as sharers of the 
crop.’ 4 5 ‘If seed be carried by water or wind into 
somebody’s field and germinate there, the plant sprung 
from that seed belongs even to the owner of the 
field 5 the owner of the seed does not receive 
the crop.’* The Milinda-pafiha thus describes 
the details of a husbandman’s work: ‘A husbandman 

1. VIII, 243. 

2 . IX, 49. 

3. IX, 52. 

4. IX, 53. 

5. IX, 54. 
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will first remove the defects in the soil—weeds and 
thorns and stones, and then by ploughing, and sowing 
and irrigating and fencing and watching and reaping, 
Snd grinding will become the owner of much flour.’ 1 
It also mentions flax, silk, cotton, hemp, rice, paddy, 
barley, millet, kudrusa grain (?), beans, wheat, 
oilseeds, vetches etc. 1 The Vishnu Samhita 
refers to sesamum, rice, barley, beans, SySmaka 
grain, millet, wild rice, kidney-beans, wheat, etc.,* 
and apparently refers to the rotation of crops, while 
speaking of the crops growing in the rainy season, 
winter and spring. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, 
recognising these agricultural facts, says:‘As to agri¬ 
cultural operations, reaping the crops, preparing the 
soil, sowing and planting go in their seasons according 
to the industry or laziness of the people. There is 
much rice and wheat, and ginger, mustard, melons, 
pumpkins and ‘kunda’ are also cultivated. Onions and 
garlic are little used.’ The pilgrim also mentions 
many fruit trees that were grown. 4 The Para^ara 
Samhita devotes a chapter on the method of cultiva¬ 
tion/ which appears to be based on the earlier author¬ 
ities. The Yuktikalpataru, a work of about the ele¬ 
venth century A. D., recognising the tendency of the 
soil to sterility after repeated cultivation, advocates 
shifting cultivation® or what is known in the South 

1. VI, 22 (SHE., XXXVI). 

2. IV, 7. 11. (SBE., XXXVI). 

3. LXXX, 1. (SBE., VII, 249); V, 79-80 (SBE. ; VII ; 32). 

4 . Watters, I, 177-178. 

5. Ch. II (Calcutta edition). 

6. P. 6 (Calcutta edition): Tatha varsheshu versheshu karsha- 
uadbhu guna-kshayah. Ekasyam guuahinayam kiishim- 
anyatra kftrayet. 
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Indian inscriptions as.‘Kumari’ cultivation. 

§ 4. The Views of Devanabhatta. As Deva- 
jjabhatta relies mainly on Yajfiavalkya, Narada, Bri- 
haspati and Katyayana, we may accept the facts re¬ 
garding the cultivable tracts contained in these Sastras 
as applying to our period as well. In the light of 
these authorities we may classify the cultivable tracts 
into three groups, namely, the big estates which were 
managed by their owners with the help of the Kau- 
tumbikas; the tracts which were leased out by their 
owners to small farmers or labourers on varying terms; 
and the tracts which were cultivated on a co-operative 
basis. Regarding the big estates we read in the Nara- 
da Samhita;‘One appointed to manage the property 
of the family and to superintend the household, must 
also be regarded as a labourer. He is also termed 
Kautumbika (the general family servant )’. 1 The se¬ 
cond class of land may be subdivided into two groups, 
the first consisting of those tracts which were cultiva¬ 
ted by their owners with the help of agricultural ser¬ 
vants or hired labourers. According to NSrada when 
no special agreement has been made previous to em¬ 
ployment, the hired servant should receive one-tenth 
of the profit of the grain.* Vijfianesvara also supports 
this injunction by quoting an analogous text from 
Yajfiavalkya (II, 194 ): ‘He, however, should be made 

1. V, 24. See Ch. IV, § 10. 

2. VI, 3: Bhritavanisehitayam tu daSabhagam Bamapnuyub, 
labha-govija-sasyanam vanig-gopa-krishlvalah. 
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to pay by the rule of the land a tenth part of the pro¬ 
ceeds of trade, cattle or crop, who, without settling 
the wages, causes work to be done. 1 2 3 ’ Devanabhatta 
quotes both Narada and Yajfiavalkya in support of 
this rule in his Smriti-chandrika.* These labourers 
who were given food and clothing seem to hare recei¬ 
ved altogether one-fifth of the crop, and those who 
served in consideration of the profit alone seem to 
have obtained one-third of the produce.* Devai^abha- 
tta supports this rule. 4 * 6 The second sub-group inclu¬ 
ded those cultivated tracts, which were leased out by 
their owners to small farmers on certain conditions. 
The first essential condition was that the farmer must 
cultivate his leased holding. Says Brihaspati; ‘When 
a man has leased ground he shall sow and watch it 
and reap the harvest in due season. If he fails to do 
so, he shall be compelled to make good the average 
value of the crop to the owner.’* Devaijabhatta, 
commenting on this rule, says that the lessee should 
cultivate the land in proper seasons.* We may refer 
in this connection to two inscriptions of king Jatavar- 
man-Sundara Pa$dya {1270-1310), where it is distinct¬ 
ly laid down that the donee should not keep the lands 

1. Mit. Vetanadanaprakaraiiam. (P. 123). 

2. Pt. II, p. 470. 

3. Br., XVI, 12. 13. (SBE„ XXXIII, 345). 

4. Pt. II, p. 471. 

g. XIX, 29 (SBE., XXXIII, 355). 

6. Sm. Ch., II, 558. 
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fallow. 1 2 3 On the authority of Brihaspati, Devaijabha- 
tta further lays dow a that the lessee, who cultivates 
the land in the middle of the season, should be fined 
in proportion to the losses. He who does not do st) 
till the season is over, shall not only make good ttie 
loss to the owner, but also pay a fine. If the leased 
land has remained uncultivated for all times, that is, 
even before the lease was taken (chirakalamakrishta- 
kshetram). then the lessee, who has neglected cultiva¬ 
tion, would have to make good one-tenth of the pro¬ 
bable produce ; if it was cultivated already, the lessee 
would have to pay one-eighth ; if the leased land has 
been dressed up but not cultivated,* then the lessee 
would have to make good one-sixth of the probable 
produce.* The owner of the land had also in such 
cases the right of resuming his land from the default¬ 
ing farmer. Says Yajhavalkya: ‘He who having 
ploughed a plot of land does not sow seeds or make 
another sow seeds, must pay (the owner) that quantity 

1. MER., 1915-16, pp. 123-124. 

2. Sva-samskrite tu kshetre svikrity-opekshite. 

3. Sm. Ch. II, 559: Says Brihaspati: Chiravasanne dasamam 
krishyamane tathashtamam, svasamskrite tu shashtham 
syat parikalpya yathasthitam (quoted in the Smriti-Cha- 
ndrika). Vivadachintamani (p. 65) gives the reading ‘sa- 
samskrite’, Viramitrodaya reads ‘susamskrite’, and Viva- 
da-ratnakara makes it ‘asamskrite’ in place oi Devana- 
bhatta’s ‘svasamskrite’ (Viramitrodaya, p 469 and Viva- 
da-ratnakara, p. 229). These commentaries take Brihas- 
pati’s injunction in a slightly different sense. 
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of corn which it would have yielded: (and the owner) 
shall make over the land to another.’ 1 2 3 Narada states 
the law that prevailed in connection with the cultiva¬ 
tion of a piece of land by a stranger without the con¬ 
currence of its legal owner. ‘When the owner of a 
field is unable (to cultivate it) or dead or gone no one 
knows whither, any stranger who undertakes its culti¬ 
vation unchecked by the owner or others shall be 
allowed to keep the produce.’ When the owner re¬ 
turns while the stranger is engaged in cultivating the 
field, (the owner) shall recover his field, after having 
paid (to the cultivator) the whole expense incurred in 
tilling the waste.’* When, however, the owner failed 
to compensate the person who had cultivated his land, 
he was entitled to the eighth share of the produce for 
seven successive years, after which he could recover 
his land. Says Narada: ‘A deduction of an eighth 
part (shall be made) till seven years have elapsed. 
But when the eighth year arrives, (the owner) shall re¬ 
cover the field cultivated (by the other as his indepen¬ 
dent property).’* Devapabhatta quotes an analogous 
text from KatySyana: ‘If through want of means the 
owners do not repay the expense entailed by 
the cultivator of the waste, the cultivator shall be 


1. II, 161: phalahatam-api kshetram yo na kuryyauna ka- 
rayat, tam pradapyakrishtaSadam kshetramanyena ka- 
rayet. 


2. XI, 23-24. (SBE., XXXIII, 159-160). 

3. XI, 25. (SBE., XXXIII, 160). 
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allowed to keep the annual produce minus an eighth 
for seven years; after that period it shall belong to the 
proprietor. 1 2 It should be noted that as this occupation 
was for less than twenty years, it did not constitute 
any prescriptive right of the occupier. This class of 
land; as referred to in the Narada Samhita and Katya- 
yana Dharma Sastra, should not be confused with the 
leased lands, nor with the lands cultivated by their 
owners with the help of hired labourers. This was a 
different class of land under the direct occupation of 
a private individual, but cultivated by others without 
the express consent of their owners. Devanabhatta 
further goes on to say that these rules regarding the 
recovery of land could be enforced by the sons on the 
death of their father.* 

The laws and conditions governing co-operative 
cultivation have been clearly stated by Brihaspati and 
have been quoted by Devanabhatta thus: ‘Tillage should 
be undertaken by a sensible man jointly with those 
who are his equals in point of cattle, workmen, seeds 
and the like as well as implements of husbandry. They 
are not to cultivate pasture ground, land adjacent to 
a town or to the king’s highway, barren soil and ground 


1. Asaktito na dadySch-chet khilarthe yat krito vyayah. 
tadashta bkaga-hlnantu karsbakah phalamapnuyat, Var- 
shanyashtau sa bhokta syat paratas-svamine tu tat. 
Quoted in Sm. Ch., II, 560. 

2. Sm. Ch., II, 561 .'......a^akta-nashta-kshetravishaye tu 

teshamagamane tatputradinamagamane va karyamiti. 
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infested by mice .’ 1 We further note : ‘When by the 
deficiency of one partner as to cattle or seeds a loss 
happens in the produce of the field, it must be made 
good by him to all the husbandmen.’* 

§ 5. The South Indian Inscriptions on the 
Cultivation of Land conducted under the 
Supervision of the Village Assemblies. In the 
Villages, where the ownership of the cultivated land 
was joint, the work of cultivation was looked after by 
the assemblies. The share of the assembly as land¬ 
lords appears to have been two-thirds of the produce 
and that of the tillers of the soil one-third (Cf. Brihas- 
pati, quoted above). Thus a record of the reign of 
ParSntaka I, dated in the early part of the tenth centu¬ 
ry A. D., tells us that the assembly had a piece of land 
‘cultivated on the terms of two to one obtaining in this 
village,’ that is, on ‘a system of contract by which two 
shares of the produce were assigned to the landlord 
and one to the cultivator or vice versa.’* Probably 
this division of the produce was effected after the de¬ 
duction of the melvaram or the government revenue. 

1. XIV, 21-22: V&hyakarshakavljadyaih kshetr-opakaraua- 

na cha 

Ye samanastu tais-sarddham krishih kftr- 

yavijanata 

Parvate nagarabhyase tatha rajapathasya 

cha 

Usharam mushik&vyaptam kahetram yatne- 

na Varjayet, 
Quoted in Sm. Ch. II, 434. 

2. XIV, 25. (SEE., XXXIII, 340). 

3. SIL, III, no. 110. 
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This inscription also shows that there was no hard and 
fast rule about the exact sharing of the produce. It 
depended apparently on the local customs as well as on 
the fertility of the soil. 1 On the evidence of a record 
of the time of the Ganga-Pallava king Dantivikrama- 
varman (c. ninth century A. D) we learn that the 
assembly used to resume the land when the cultivators 
failed to pay the taxes duly.* (Cf. Brihaspati and 
Devaijabhatta’s views). From an inscription of Ra- 
jendra Chola I it appears that the assembly sometimes 
made over the right of collecting the taxes from the 
cultivated areas to private individuals* (Cf. the func¬ 
tion of the Kautumbika). With regard to the temple 
lands we often find that the local village assembly 
looked after them in return for a sum of money. Thus, 

in return for an annua! payment of 18 IlakkSsu by the 

• • 

local temple, the village assembly of Narasimhaman- 
galam agreed to look after the temple lands and to 
discharge certain other functions.* A Sudi inscrip¬ 
tion of Vikramaditya VI, dated in the early part of the 
eleventh century A. D., tells us that the six Gavupdas 
and the eight Settis of Sfipdi representing the lay 
administration, leased out to the Mabajanas or heads 
of the Brahmana community certain specified estates, 
namely, 114 mattar of black land, which the latter 

1. See Ch. XI §§ 6-9. 

2. MER., 1922-23, p. 128. 

3. MER., 1918-19, p. 96 . 

4. SI I., Ill, no. 106. 
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were to enjoy on payment of a mflrggaru vapa (-papa), 
due when the produce of the fields* was divided. It 
was further stipulated that they were to take due care 
of the estates, and not alienate the land or a single 
street in which they resided inspite of any pressure. 1 
A record of the reign of Rajarajakesarivarman Rajaiaja 
I, dated about 996 A. D., shows that, at the time of 
making over the temple estates to the village assemb¬ 
ly, the temple trustees fixed the rates ol taxes to be 
realised from the land. We further learn that the 
assembly realised from the temple estates Siddhaya, 
Dandaya, and PaQcbavara. and probably sometimes 
Sillirai. 1 

When the temple lands were under the direct 
management of the Devakanmis or temple trustees, 
the latter used to fix the rate of melvaram (the upper 
share), that the cultivators or the indivi lual to whom 
the land was made over, had to pay. Thus a record 
of the Pandya king Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya 
(1270-1310) tells us that the Mahe^varas, SrI-rudras, 
Devakanmis and the temple accountants granted cer¬ 
tain temple lands as ‘Kanippidipadu’ to an individual 
on the condition that he would enjoy them, after re¬ 
pairing the tanks in disuse and bringing under cultiva¬ 
tion such of the lands as were covered with jungle, 
and that so long as he would enjoy them under these cir- 

1 . El, XV, p. 76 . 

2. MEK , 1917 - 18 , pp. H 3 , 33 (no. 362 ). See also CR III 
§ 7 . 
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cumstances, he would have to pay a melvaram at the 
following rate P 

One-third for Pa&tn*. 

One-fifth for crops, such as, Tinai (a kind of grain), 

Varagu, ElUi ^gingelly), Payaru (a kind of gram), Ku- 
• * •• 

ruvai (a kind of paddy), Kirambu(sugar cane), Kolun- 
du (kind of scented leaf), Karupai (yams), Mafijal 
(saffron), Ifiji (ginger), Sengalunir (? red cocoanut), 
Valai (plantain), Valudalai, Pusani (pumpkin). 

One-fifth from trees like mango. Jack-fruit tree, 

Nattai, Lime tree, Knlaviruli, Nelli and Iluppai. 

• • 

One-seventh for cocoanut and areca palms. 
One-seventh for dry crops (according to yield). 

A progressive rate of tax was levied on land 
brought under cultivation by clearing jungles: one- 
tenth first year; one ninth second year; one eighth 
third year; one-seventh fourth year; and one-third for 
the subsequent periods permanently (Cf. Brihaspati). 
A record of the Papdya king M&ravarman Vlra-Paij- 
dya (c. 1303) fixes the melvSratn of a DevadSna at 
one third for the pasanam (harvest ?), one-fifth for the 
garden crops Mavadai and MaravadUi, and one-seventh 
for dry crops.* An inscription of the fifteenth century 
A. D. records an agreement arrived at by the temple- 
manager and the tenants of the temple land as to 
the Melv&ram on areca, cocoanul, mango and other 

1. MER.,1915-16, pp. 123, 70 uo 66;. 

2. A kind of rice reaped in April or May (Winslow's Ta¬ 
mil Dictionary). See also MER., 1914-15, p. 107. note. 

3. MER., 1915-16, p. 126. 
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trees grown on the ‘Tiruvidaiyattam’ lands of the 
temple. It was formerly three-fouhhs but it was now 
reduced to two thirds, so that one-third now went to 
the share of the tenants. In the case of sesamum, 
green-gram and sugar-cane the rates obtaining in the 
neighbouring villages were adopted, and in cases where 
betel, plantain and other quick yielding crops were 
reared side by side in the newly planted areca and co- 
coanut groves, the melvaram was fixed at three-fourths 
of the old rates. 5 

An inscription of the early pait of the fourteenth 
century A. D. fixes the following apportionment of the 
produce of the soil between the landlord and the tenant 
in an Iikabhoga Brahmadeva village; as to Kadamai 
(that is, taxes paid in kind), in cases of Ear paddy 
(? paddy in wet fields)*, for both the crops of the year, 
the landlord is to get one-twentieth ■, that the dues, 
palli, pad-kaval, perum-padikaval, sudu (sheaves of 
corn) given to servants, araivadai and alkali should be 
charged on the whole village in common (that is, on 
the whole body of the cultivators) a';d that the remain¬ 
der should be distributed in the ratio of 1: 4 between 
the landlord and the tenant; the straw and the green 
grass, (payaru) that is generally sown just before or 
after the harvest, have to be equally divided between 
them. As to the Kudimai right, that is, payment in 
money, the rate is as follows: as to Ear half a panam for 

1. MER., 1919 20, pp. 114, 43 (no. 855), 

2 . Kieamwav Glossary, p 10 
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the firsc crop and one-fourth for the second for every 
plot of land. As toffhreshing expenses, which is to 
be bourne equally by the landlord and the tenant, one 
tfljjione padikku for the first crop per plot and half of 
it for the second crop. In the case of dry crops, such 
as, turmeric, castor-seeds, cotton and gingelly, the seed- 
grain is to be supplied by the landlord, and the yield 
is to be divided equally. Supply of labour, storing of 
grain in the landlord’s granary and the work of repair¬ 
ing ridges in the fields devolved on the landlord 
exclusively . 1 2 

§ 6. The Kumari or Shifting Cultivation. 

The shifting cultivation, referred to in the Yuktikal- 
pataru (See above), was in vogue among the hill-tribes 
of South India during the period under survey. A 
record of the Chola king Rajersdradeva II, dated 1072 
A. D., tells us that a cloth (? pudavari) was to be given 
to the government for every 1500 kuli of land, on 
which Kumari (kumri) was carried on by the hill- 
tribes.* This kind of cultivation still exists and is 
thus described by Baden-Powell in his Manual of 
Land Revenue and Land Tenure of British India ;* 
‘The practice consists in selecting a hill-side where 
the excessive tropical rainfall will drain off sufficiently 
to prevent flooding of the crop, and on which there is 
a sufficient depth of soil.’ A few plots are selected and 

1 . MER., 1920-21, pp. 100, 34 (no. 509). 

2 . EC., X, pp. 86-S7, 

8 . Pp. 102-103. 
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all the vegetation carefully cut.The refuse is left 

on the ground to dry. At the proper season, when 
the dry weather is at its height and before the first 
rains begin and fit the ground for sowing, the whole 
mass will be set on fire: the ashes are dug into the 

ground and the seed issowu.usually being mixed 

with the ashes and the whole dug in together. The 
plough is not used. The great labour after that con¬ 
sists in weeding, and it is the only labour after the 
first few days of hard cutting, to clear the ground in 
the first instance, are over. Weeding is, in many 
places, a sine qua non, for the rich soil would soon 
send up a crop of jungle growth that would suppre s 
the hill-rice or whatever it is that has been sown. A 
second crop may be taken, the following year, possibly 
a third, but then a new piece is cut and the process is 
repeated.When the whole of the area in the loca¬ 

lity judged suitable for treatment is exhausted, the 
families or tribes will move off to an >tber region, and 
may, if land is abundant, only come back to the same 
hill sides after twenty or even forty years. But when 
the families are numerous, the land available becomes 
limited and then the rotation is shortened to a number 

of years.seven or even less.in which a growth, 

now reduced to bamboos and smaller jungle, can be 
got up to a sufficient density and height to give the 
soil and the ash manure necessary.’ 

The inundations often resulted in the cultivable 
tracts being submerged and silted up with sand. It 
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was very costly to make the land fit for cultivation 
again. A Chola record tells us that while the cost of 
six raa of land was 2000 kasu, the cost of reclamation 
was 3000 kasu . 1 

§ 7. The Irrigation-system as referred to 
in the Early Literature and the North Indian 
Inscriptions. The subject of irrigation is of great 
interest in connection with the organisation of the cul¬ 
tivable tracts, especially with reference to South India. 
Rivers, canals, tanks, wells etc. were utilised from a 
very early time for irrigating the cultivable areas, The 
Kama Jataka speaks of a Brahmana clearing the jungle 
for cultivation and making little embanked squares for 
water.* We also hear of the rivers being dammed 
for the purpose of irrigation. Says the Kunala Jataka, 
‘The Sakiya and the Koliya tribes had the river Rohi- 
m, which flows between the cities of Kapilavasthu and 
Kolia, confined by a single dam, and by means of it 
cultivated their crops. In the month of Jettbaraula 
when crops began to flag and drojp, the labourers from 
both the cities assembled together. Then the Koliya- 
nssaid, ‘Should this water be drawn off on bo h sides, it 
will not prove sufficient for both us and you. But our 
crops will thrive with a single watering, give us then 
the water.’* Kautilya lefers to at least four ways of 
irrigating the fields, namely, by employing manual 
labour, by carrying water ou shoulders, by using water- 

17MER.7l9I8-T97pT9a 

2. Vol. IV, no. 476. 

3. No, 636. 
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lifts and by using water raised from tanks, rivers, etc. 1 2 3 4 5 
The exact difference between these methods is not 
stated. It appears that wind- power and bullocks were 
employed for irrigation purposes.* Kautiiya also refers 
to sluice-gates of tanks and enjoins that ‘persons lett¬ 
ing out the water of tanks at any other place than 
their sluice-gate shall pay a fine of six panas; and per¬ 
sons, who obstruct the flow of water from the sluice¬ 
gate of tanks, shall also pay the same fine.’* It is fur¬ 
ther laid down that ‘the water of a lower tank, excava¬ 
ted later on, shall not irrigate the field (already) irriga¬ 
ted by a higher tank, and the natural flow of water 
from a higher to a lower tank shall not be stopped, 
unless the lower tank has ceased to be useful for three 
consecutive years.’* The real significance of these in¬ 
junctions become quite clear when we study them in 
the light of the South Indian inscriptions (See below). 
The statements of Kautiiya are thus corroborated by 
Megasthenes: ‘The greater part of the soil is under 
irrigation, and consequently bears two crops in the 
course of a year.’* He further tells us: ‘Some super¬ 
intend the rivers, measure the land as is done in Egypt, 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from 


1. Bk. II, Ch. 24. See also Ch IV § 10. 

2. Bk. Ill, Ch. 9. (original, p. 170). 

3. Arth., p. 170: Setubhyo munchatas-toyam-apare shatpano 
damah. Pareva toyamanyeshflm pramadenoparundbatah. 

4. Bk. Ill, Ch. 9. (original, p. 169). 

5. Me, Fr , I. 
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the main canals into other branches, so that everyone 
may have an equa? supply of it .’ 1 Early epigraphic 
evidence also shows that great care was bestowed on 
irrigation works. The Junagadh rock inscription of 
Rudradaman records that the Sudar^ana lake was cons¬ 
tructed by Pushyagupta the provincial governor of 
Chandragupta Maurya; it was subsequently adorned 
with conduits by the Yavana king Tushaspha for Asoka 
Maurya. It was then destroyed and remained thus 
for a long time. Then about 150 A. D. Suvi&ikha the 
minister of Rudradaman restored it.* On the autho¬ 
rity of an inscription from Nepal dated in the seventh 
century A. D. we learn that king Jishnugupta, having 
repaired a water-course, made it over to the residents 
of a number of villages with the irrigable fields near 
the water-course. They were required to pay a water- 
rate for maintaining it and were not to allow any other 
villagers to lead the water-course elsewhere.* 

5 8. The Dharmasastras and Devanabhatta 
“ » • ♦ 

on Irrigation. The Dharmasastras lay down ela¬ 
borate rules regarding irrigation works. As Devapa 
bhatta specially refers to and support the statements 
of Yajfiavalkya, Narada, apd Katyayana in this connec¬ 
tion, we take up these authorities here for our consi¬ 
deration. Narada and Yajfiavalkya thus classify and 
lay down the laws concerning the construction of dikes 

1. Ibid, Fr. XXXIV. 

2. EL, VIII, p. 40. 

3. Ind, Ant., IX, p. 172. 
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(water-courses). The dikes are the‘Khanya’ or ‘Kheya’, 
that is, what is dug into the ground, and ‘Bandhya’, 
that is, what prevents access of water: 1 2 3 the construc¬ 
tion of a dike in the middle of a field belonging to 
another person may not be prevented, as this may 
produce great gain at a trifling loss.* Y&jflavalkya 
further says that if a person constructs a dike upon 
another’s land, without informing the owner thereof, 
the latter, and in his default the king, is entitled to all 
the benefits accruing therefrom. 5 According to N&ra- 
da, ‘if a man shall put in repair a dike erected long 
ago but decayed, without asking the permission of the 
owner, he shall not have (the use and) profits of it.’ 4 
Here the negative aspect of the law is only stated, 
leaving a doubt as to who should be the owner of the 
profits. Yajflavalkya makes the legal owner of the 
land the owner of the resulting products, and in his 
default the king. Katyflyana lays down a a analogous 
injunction.' It might so happen that a cultivator was 
under the necessity of constructing or repairing a dike 

1. Nar., XI, 18: Setustu dvividho jneyah khanyo vandhyas- 
tathaiva cha, toya-pravartane khanyo vandhyah sysd- 
vinivartane. Quoted in Sm. Oh. II, 555. Jolly’s text of 
Narada slightly varies from this. 

2. Nar., XI, 17. (SBE., XXXIII, 158). 

3. II, 160 (Calcutta edition). 

4 . XI, 20. (SBE., XXXIII, 159). 

5. Asvamyanumatenaiva samskaram lcurute tu yah, grihod- 
yanatabakanam samskarta labhate na tu. Quoted in Sm, 
Ch. II, 558, 
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in another’s land, in order to effect improvement in 
his own field. In such cases, as pointed out above, 
he had to obtain permission of the legal owner; but 
if the owner was dead and there was none in his family 
to give this permission, then the cultivator had to ob¬ 
tain permission of the king . 1 

§ 9. The South Indian Inscriptions on the 
Irrigation-works of the South. The South 
Indian inscriptions abound in references to tanks and 
channels meant for irrigation. Mr. V. Venkayya, in 
the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1903 - 4 ', has collected the facts about the irri¬ 
gation-system in South India, as set forth in the ins¬ 
criptions published up to 1902 . A brief summary of 
these along with some new facts are given here. Kari- 
kala, who is supposed to have flourished about the 
first or second century A. D., s is said to have construc¬ 
ted the high banks of the Kaveri to save the country 
from inundations ; at the same time he as well as his 
successors are credited with the construction of the 
irrigation canals, Veiji^aru, Aras'il etc. of this river . 3 4 

The tank at Talagunda (Mysore) was excavated by 
« 

3. Nar., XI, 21. Mrite tti avamini punah tadvamsya va-pi 
m&nave, r&janamamantrya tatah prakuryyatsetukarmma 
tat. 

2. Pp. 202-211. 

3. See Smith’s Early History of India (fourth edition), 
p. 4S2. 

4. See Ind. Ant., XLI, p. 148. 
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king Kflkusthavarman about the first half of the sixth 
century A. D., and the two tanks mentioned in the 
inscriptions of king Anantavarman and Indravarman 
were probably constructed shortly after in the Telugu 
country. The Pallava king Mahendravarman I of 
Conjeeveram excavated the first tank in the Tamil 
country about the early part of the seventh centHry 
A. D., and his great grandson is credited with the 
construction of the Paramesvara-tataka about the latter 
part of the seventh century A. D. The land irrigated 
by the tank was divided into twenty-five parts, five of 
which were meant for public purposes. The Tiraiya- 
neri tank, referred to in an inscription of Nandivarman 
Pallava (early part of the eighth century A. D.), was 
probably built by an earlier king. 1 Another inscription 
of Nandivarman refers to water-levers (jalayantra).* 
The tank at Utt aramallur called Vayiramega-tataka was 
constructed by one of the Pallava kings. King Dantivik- 
ramavarman (ninth century A. D.) excavated a tank 
at Gudimallam (in North Arcot). King Kampavarman 
of the Ganga-Pallava line constructed one at Ukkal. 
The tank called Kanakavalii-eri at Solapuram dated 
from about the ninth century A. D. The Kaveripak 
tank, ‘the most extensive in the district, having a bund 
about four miles long stretching from north to south’, 
was dug about the latter half of the ninth century 
A. D. To this period also belong the Chitramegha- 
tataka in Arcot as well as the sluices of the tank at 

1. SII„ II, no. 73. 

2. SII, no. 74. 
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Tuijdalam. In the tenth century quite a number of 
these tanks were excavated such as the Cholav&ridhi 

s' 

by ParSntaka I, the tanks at Sodiyambakkana and Ta- 

kkolam (in Arcot), the feeding channel of the tank at 
* 

Vipijamangalam, the tanks at Tanagunda (Mysore) 
and Chikballapur (Kolar), the tank referred to in the 
inscription of Rajakeiarivarman and Parantaka I, as 
well as the Uyyakko^dan channel attributed to Raja- 
raja I or one of his ancestors. An inscription of Ra- 
jendra Chola I refers to a tank called Madhurantaka- 
pperSri . 1 The ‘Big Tank* at Bahur (near Pondicherry) 
mentioned in an inscription of Rajaraja Chola I ( 985 - 
1013 ) apparently belongs to this period. In the 
eleventh century was excavated the tank at Arike^a- 
rimangalam, referred to in an inscription of Rajaraja I; 
and in the twelfth century the tank at Anamkonda 
(Nizam’s Dominions), attributed to the Kakatiya minis¬ 
ter Beta, and the tank with a sluice at Sindhuvalli 

* • 

(Mysore) during the reign of Kulottunga I. 

§ 10. The South Indian Inscriptions on 
the maintenance of the Irrigation-works. The 

village assembly and especially its executive committee, 
the Tank Supervision Committee (Eri-variyam), looked 
after the maintenance of the irrigation works of a 
village, by repairing breaches and dams, removing silt- 
deposits, regulating the proper distribution of water- 
supply and attending to all other details. We have 
already partly referred to their manifold functions in 


1. MER., 1918-19, p. 96. 
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this connection. 1 2 3 4 5 It has been pointed out that the 
Eri-variyam realised the dues known as eri-ayam from 
specified localities irrigated by a particular tank for 
its* maintenance.® The committee or the assembly also 
received donation in money or in land (eri-ppatti) for 
the upkeep of irrigation works. A kind of grant; 
known as Dasabandha, that is, ‘land granted to a 
person for repairing or building a tank on condition of 
paying in money or kind one-tenth or some small share 
of the produce/ or ‘land granted at one-tenth of the 
usual rates to a person in consideration ofhis construc¬ 
ting or repairing a tank/ was also common.* Such grants 
are also known as Da^abandha-manya.* The Dasabandha 
grants are also implied by grants known as Kodange 
or Kodge or Kodage in the Ganga-Pallava kingdom. 1 

1. See Ch. Ill, § § 6, 10. 

2. Ibid. MER., 1918-19, p. 96. 

3. Ind. Ant., XXX, 107, 267; EL, XVI, p. 52; EC., Ill, p. 
35; IV, p. 12 (Intro.), MER., 1921-22, p. 11 (no. 206); 
1922-23, p. 128, Arch. Rep., 1903-4, p. 205. According 
to Kautilya Dasabandha implies a share of one-tenth of 
the produce given by a landlord to a cultivator or labour¬ 
er (Arth., 170). Manu (VIII, 107) uses it in the sense of 
a fine imposed on witnesses who do not appear in cases 
of loans of money. 

4 . MER., 1923-24, p. 36 (no. 439). 

5. EL, VIII, 51; EC., Ill, pp. 8, 13; IV, 6 (Kodige lands 
were hereditary) Kisamwar Glossary gives the following 
meanings: (1) lands having an invariably fixed rent, not 
liable to any change on account of the seasons etc. and 
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A Hoysala inscription dated 1196 A. D. records the 
grant of‘eight salage of rice-land under the tank as a 
Kere-godage.’ 1 In the Ganga-Pallava kingdom this 
grant was also known as Bittu-vatta. 1 ‘Bittu-kattu’ 
appears to be another name for this tenure. A Pallava 
record dated 950 A. D. registers the remission of the 
‘bittukattu of the Bangavadi tank.’* Another Pallava 
record of the same time registers the grant of ‘the bittu¬ 
kattu of the Mandikal tank.’ 4 We sometimes hear of 
a joint body of the residents of a village granting a 
piece of land to an individual, in recognition of the 
latter’s constructing a tank for the benefit of the 
village. Thus an inscription dated 907 A. D. 
from the Maijdya Taluq (Mysore) tells us that ‘the 
farmers and families of i£adarfir, uniting, granted land 
as follows under the channel of the tank constructed 
by Kachchavara-Polala-Setti: 35 Kapdugas of land 

Polala-Setti, if it pleases him, may take ; and out of 
• ♦ 

them, may enjoy five on his own credit, and the re¬ 
maining 30 on partnership credit; the village he may 

saleable, (2) lands granted for service in connection with 
the restoration or construction of tanks, or of their main¬ 
tenance in good order. 

1. EC., V, p. 184 

2. Vatta, a reduction (?), bittu, sowing or cultivation (EC., 
IV, p. 12 Intro, and p. 127; see alsop. 130 no. 71). The 
expression may also imply a permanent right of sowing 
(bittu, seed: vatta-patta, authority). 

3. EC., X, p. 60. 

4. EC., X, p. 122. 
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extend and enjoy.’ 1 2 3 There is an ancient custom in 
South India to parcel out plots of* land irrigated by 
the source, among a few families, who were required 
to take out fixed quantities of mud or sand from the 
bed and throw them on the bund every year.* 

An inscription of the reign of Rajendra Chola I 
shows that in each village there was some common 
understanding about the distribution of water for irri¬ 
gation. This allotted quantity of water was utilised by 
digging canals, and the cultivators, for whom the 
canal was not intended, were forbidden to cut branch 
channels from, or to bund up the water, or to raise it 
by small piccotas or to bale it out by baskets (Cf. the 
Nepal inscription mentioned above). Those who had 
the right to use the water were required to make the 
most economical use of it without any wastage. Canals, 
flowing across other villages to irrigate the lands of 
another village and vice versa, might be allowed to 
flow over the boundary line and to cast up silt. The 
tank-embankments could also be raised to a certain 
limit to contain the maximum quantity of water.* 


1. EC., Ill, p. 39. 

2. Ind. Ant., XLT, p. 148. 

3. SII, III, no. 205. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WASTE LANDS, THE PASTURES 
AND THE BOUNDARIES. 

The waste lands treated of in this chapter may be 
classified into three groups, namely, the tracts which 
the community utilised in a variety of ways, such as, the 
cremation or burial grounds, timber-forests, elephant- 
preserves etc.; the tracts which were left fallow for a 
certain period and then utilised as cultivable lands 
(these served as temporary pastures under private oc¬ 
cupation) ; and the tracts made use of as the public 
pasture land. 

§ 1. The Waste Tracts in General. The 

Vedic literature does not make a clear distinction 
between the forest-tracts and the waste-lands as such, 
and, in fact, the Vedic ‘Arajjyanf is meant to imply 
both. 1 In later times, however, the waste lands were 
classified and utilised according to their suitability. 
In the chapter on ‘Bhftmichchhidra-vidhanam’, that is, 
on the organisation of land other than the cultivable 
tracts* Kautilya lays down the various ways in which 
the waste tracts were made use of. These tracts in¬ 
cluded pasture grounds, elephant-forests, timber forests, 

1. See Ved. Ind., aranya (I. 33). See also IX § 1. 

2. Arth., 49. Dr. Samasastri’s 1 ranslation of this expression 
as ‘Division of Land’ seems to me to be vague. For 
a note on this expression see my paper on the Land 
System in accordance with the Epigraphic Evidence etc., 
in the Ind. Ant., LI, pp. 76-79. 
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and ‘Atari’ or tracts apparently inhabited by a class of 
people called,, in the Jatakas, 1 ‘Ataviya’ or ‘atavika’. 
A detailed account of such waste lands falling under 
the forest tracts has been given in the next chapter. 
We may include under this group the burning grounds 
(sudukadu) of the high castes as well as of the low 
castes, the land used as pit (pailavay), the threshing 
floors of the village etc., mentioned in the South 
Indian inscriptions.* In this group may also be includ¬ 
ed those wastes attached to the villages, which could 
not be for some time used for any purpose whatever, 
such as, the plots of land damaged and flooded by a 
river; or, the land lying fallow either for want of cul¬ 
tivators or for other reasons (manjikkam). The village 
assemblies of the South exercised the right of owner¬ 
ship over such waste tracts 3 Thus an inscription of 
the time of Rajendra Choladeva records that a village 
assembly reclaimed 2240 kuli of land, which had been 
lying waste (manjikkam) without yielding any taxes, 
and gave it to a local temple. 4 Another South Indian 
inscription refers to the garden and the cultivable lands 
belonging to a temple, a; having remained waste on 
account of a river silting it up with sand.* Such 
waste lands were regarded as tax-free, so that the vil- 

1* Khurappa Jataka (no. 265), Jayaddisa Jataka (no. 513) 
etc. See Ch. IX § 2. 

2. SII., II. nos. 4, 5. 

3. See Ch. III. § 6. 

4. MER., 1922-23, p. 77 (no. 176 of 1923). 

5. SII., Ill, no. 156. 
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lages did not pay any tax for these to the royal 
treasury. 1 

§ 2. The Khila Lands and the Private Pas¬ 
tures. The second class of waste land was meaat 
for cultivation, but could not be utilised for some 
time owing to their lack of fertility. Such lands were 
therefore left as ‘khila’ or waste for a definite period. 
This practice in agricultural methods dated from a very 
early time (See chapter VII §§ i-4\ In the Narada 

Samhita we come across a classification of these fallow 
lands according to the number of years they remained 
in that state. Thus there were the ‘Arddha-khila’ or 
half-fallow land, which was left fallow for one. year; 
the‘Khila’, which was not cultivated for three years; 
and land, ‘as good as forest land,’ which was not culti¬ 
vated for five years.* This classification is recognised 
by Devaijabhatta,* which shows that it was in vogue in 
the South during the period under surrey. The South 
Indian inscriptions also refer to various qualities of 
land, which probably relate to this sort of classification. 
Thus an inscription tells us that a private individual 
bought some second rate and fourth rate waste lands 
from a particular village assembly to make them over as 
‘Sri vali-bhoga’ (that is, an estate for the maintenance 

1. Sea Ch. III. § 4. 

2. Nar., XI, 26 : Samvatsareu-arddhakhilam khilam tadvat- 
sarais-tribhih, panchavarshavasannam tu syJlt kghetra- 
matavlsamam. 

3. Sm. Ch., II, 560. 
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of certain temple-rites) to a god. 1 This sort ofc lassifica- 
tionofland was in vogue down to. at least the Mogul 
times. Akbar, we learn from the Aiyni-Akbari, made 
a classification of the wastes into Parauti, land left 
fallow for a year or two; Chachar, land left 
fallow for three or four years; and Banjar, land unculti¬ 
vated for five years or more.* 

These wastes no doubt served as temporary pastures 
after the last harvest, and private ownership existed 

over them. This class of pasture is apparently refer- 

♦ 

red to by the word 'Vivlta’ in the Yapavalkya Samhita. 
It is thus laid down in the Samhita: the owners of ani¬ 
mals that have grazed on crops (belonging to an indi¬ 
vidual) are to be punished with double the amount ; 
the same amount is to be levied even when it has des¬ 
troyed a ‘vivlta’ (private pasture). 3 Again, we are told 
that if the cowherd allows cattle to graze on a ‘vivlta’ 
willingly, he is to be punished. 4 In the Mitakshara the 
word‘vivlta’ is defined as that‘portion of land where 
grass and fuel are stored in abundance and which is 
enclosed and guarded.’ 5 Devanabhatta" gives the 
same interpretation and refers to its individual owner- 

1. SII, III, no. 182. See also SII., Ill, nos. 156, 167. 

2. Aiyni-Akbari, Bk. II, aiyni, 5 quoted in V. Smith’s 
Akbar, 374. 

3. II, 162: Bhakshayitvopavishtanam yathoktad-dviguno 

damah, samamesham vivlte-pi kharoshtram mahishxsamam. 

4. 11,165: Pathigramavivit&nte kshetre dosho na vidyato, 
Ak&matah kamachare chauravad-dandamarhati. 

5 Vivitah prachura-trina-kashtho rakshyamanali parigrihito 
bhupradesah. Mit., 109. (tr,, 299). 
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ship. 1 Yajflavalkya also refers to the individual owner¬ 
ship of the ‘vivItaS’. We are told that ‘in case of 
murder or theft the village headman is responsible for 
failing to trace the way of the offender; for offences 
committed in the (private) pasture its master is res¬ 
ponsible, and for offences committed on roads and 
outside the pasture the guard thereof.’* Yajfiavalkya 
apparently makes a distinction between these‘vivitas’ 
or private pastures and ‘parinaha’ or ‘prachara’, that 
is, public pasture, which is treated of below. It should 
be noted that the word ‘vivlta’ is also used in the 
sense of public pastures. 

The inscriptions also refer to another class of pas¬ 
ture land under the name ‘trinayflti’, which literally 
means a grassy plot of land as distinct from the 
common pasture land (gochara or govata). It seems 
to imply either the grassy plot of land which partly 
formed the boundaries of a village or the cultivable 
fields lying fallow after the last harvest and serving 
as pasture temporarily. 3 

§ 3. The Public Pasture. During the Vedic 
age the pasture ground does not appear to have been 

1 Vivltasavdena trinakaahtha-samriddhah paraparigrihitah 
pradesa uchyafce. Sm. Ch., II, p. 487. 

2. II, 274: Ghatite-pahrite dosho gramabharttur-anirgate 
Vivlta-bharttus-tu pathi chauroddharttur-avitake. 

3. See my paper on the ‘Land System in accordance with 
the Epigraphic Evidence etc. in the Ind. Ant., LI, pp. 
74-75. Another meaning of triuayuti has been offered in 
the Journal of the Department of Letters (Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity), 1927, Yol. XVI., Early History of Bengal, p. 42. 
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organised in any particularly definite way. In the 
Jatakas however we come across ai3 indirect reference 
to an enclosed pasture. In the Dhnmakari Jataka, for 
instance, we read: 'A Brahmana goatherd named Duma- 
kari took a great flock of goats and, making a pen in 
the forest, kept them there,’ 1 From the Artha^astra 
we learn that grounds were set apart and organised 
for pasturage of cattle. The pastures were under the 
supervision of a special officer named ‘ Vivitadhyaksha’, 
that is, the Superintendent of the Pasture-land. Kau- 
tilya enjoins that an enclosed pasture with timber posts 
should be created around every village at a distance of 

one hundred ‘dhanus’*. The Manusamhita contains a 
similar injunction and fixes, in addition, a space of 
three hundred ‘dhanus’ around a ‘nagara’*. Ac¬ 
cording to Yajfiavalkya the public pasture (parinaha) 
should be one hundred dhanus in the case of a ‘khar- 
vata’ (small town) and four hundred dhanus in the 
case of a nagara. 4 According to the Pur&nas the 
village-pasture should be one hundred dhanus in space 
and those of the cities twice or thrice this.* 

1. No. 413. 

2. Arth., p. 172 : Stambhais-samantato grarnad-dhanusatapa- 
krishtam-upasalam karayet. 

3. VIIL 237. 

4. II, 167 (Bombay edition): Dhanuh latam parinaho grft- 
makshetrantaram bhavet, dve late kharvataaya syaD-na- 
garasya chatuhlatam. 

5. Matsya, Ch. CCYI, 25; Agni, Ch. CCVI, 19-20. (Calcutta 
edition). 
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The South Indian inscriptions also refer to the village 
pasture, but we are. not told if they were fenced. 1 

During the age of Kautilya the pasture grounds of 
certain types appear to have been the property of tEe 
king, and private owners of cattle were allowed to tend 
their cattle, probably on payment of a tax. Thus Kau¬ 
tilya enjoins the king to provide pasture grounds in 
the uncultivable tracts, apparently within the royal 
domain (Cf. vivlta) and in places which were free 
from danger.* The king is also enjoined to appoint 
an official named 'vivltadhayaksha’ (Superintendent 
of the Pasture) as well as a Superintendent of Cattle 
to take charge of the cattle belonging to the king as 
well as of those belonging to private owners. 3 The 
ordinary village pastures outside the royal domain 
were probably the property of the community of the 
village although the superintendent of the pasture 
looked after them. Though Manu enjoins the king to 
set apart a pasture in every village and town, 4 he does 
not direct him to fence it. The community of the 
village apparently looked after it. Manu however 
makes it clear that the owners of the cultivable fields 
had to protect their own fields by setting up stakes, 
l SII Il nos. 4, 5; III ; na 205. 

2. Arth., pp, 49; akrishyayam bhumau paSubhyo vivitani 
prayachchhet and p. 141 : bhayantareshu cha vivitam 
athapayet. Dr. Samasastri’s rendering of bhayantareshu 
as ‘between two dangerous places’ seems to me to be inaccu¬ 
rate. 

3. Arth., pp. 112, 140. 

4. VIII, 237. 
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so that the cattle grazing within the prescribed area 
of the pasture-land might not da any harm to their 
crops. 1 Manu also defines the nature of the fencing 
that is to be done, and lays down that if the cattle 
break through this fencing, the keeper of the herds is 
not to be fined; the owners of the contiguous fields 
should rather pay a penalty. 8 Further, the cultivators 
of the fields had to be so particular about the fencing 
of their fields that in case of destruction of crops for 
their neglect, they had to pay ten times their actual 
dues to the king.® Yajflavalkya enjoins: ‘By the 
choice of the village or by the authority of the king, 
aland for the pasture ground for cattle should be 
kept’. 4 He does not however lay down any hard and 
fast rule about the nature of the fencing that is to be 
done by the owners of the cultivable fields, but makes 
the keepers and owners of cattle responsible for any 
damage done to crops (rather than the owners of the 
fields). It is thus laid down : ‘(The master of) a female 
buffalo doing damage to the crop shall be fined eight 
mashas; (the master of) a cow half of that; and (the 
master of) a goat or ship half of that’.* Again, ‘there 
would be no trespass, if, without any intention on the 
part of the owner, the cattle stray by a road or in a 

1. VIII, 237-244. 

2. VIII, 238-289. 

3. VIII, 243. Cf. Matsya Purina, CH. CCVII, 27. (Calcutta 
edition). 

4. II, 166: Gramechchaya gopracharo bhumirajavasena va, 
Dvijas-trinaidhah pushpani earvatahsarvadabaret. 

5. II, 162 (Calcutta edition). Cf. Mitftkafiara. 
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field in the neighbourhood of the village ‘vivlta’; but 
in the case of a wilful trespass he deserves punishment 
like a thief.’ 1 2 3 According to N&rada the owners of the 
cultivable tracts had to fence the lands, that were 
contiguous to the pasture, high road or the border of 
a village. ‘When a field is situate on the border of a 
village or contiguous to a pasture ground or adjacent 
to a high road, the herdsman is not to be blamed for 
the destruction of grain in that field, if the field is not 
protected by a fence.’ 1 Vishnu thus lays down the law: 
‘There is no offence if the damage (of crop) has been 
near a high way, near a village or (in a field adjacent 
to) the ‘vivlta’ pasture ground for cattle. Or, in an 
unenclosed pasture ground.’* Vishnu here apparently 
refers to two kinds of pastures, namely, the enclosed 
vivlta which was private property, and the unenclosed 
vivita which was the common property of the village. 
It is also clear from this that the duty of fencing the 
fields contiguous to the pastures devolved on the 
individual owners of the fields. Both Vijflcine^vara 
and Deva^abhafta recognise these facts and apparent¬ 
ly indicate that the common pasture ground was not 
necessarily fenced, but rather, the fields near it had 
to be fenced by their owners. Commenting on Yaj- 
flavalkya (II, 166) quoted above, Vijflanesvara empha¬ 
sises that due regard should be paid to the extent of 

1. II, 165: Pathigramavivlt&nte kshetre dosho na vidyate, 

Ak&matah kamachare ehauravad-daudam-arhati. 

2. XI, 40. Gramopante cha yat kshetram vivltante mahSpathe 

Anavrite chet-tan-nase na palasya vyatikramah. 

3. V, 147-148: Pathi grama vivltante na doBhah anavrite cha. 
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the land . 1 With regard to fines for destruction of 
crops (Yajnavalkya, II, 162 ) the Mitakshara lays down 
that ‘the rule applies where the trespass has been 
without the knowledge (ajfiana-vishayam) of the owner, 
when however trespass is by design (jtanapurvam), 
the rule laid down in another Smriti should be observ¬ 
ed, namely, ‘Two quarters of a pana for a cow and 
double that for a female buffalo; similarly, for a goat, 
a sheep and calves a quarter has been laid down as 
the fine’. ‘What however has been laid down by 
Narada, ‘For a trespass by a cow he should inflict a 
fine of one masha, for a mischief by a female buffalo 
two mashas, and in the case of a goat, a sheep, and 
calves the fine shall amount to half a masha,’ has a 
reference to a crop, which had ripened into sprouts, 
and which has been eaten up, leaving only the roots.’* 
Vijfiane^vara further adds that in every case the pro¬ 
duce must be made good by the owner of the cattle 
alone, and the neighbours (samantah) are to determine 
the quantity of loss.* Devapabhatta supports Manu, 
(VIII, 238 - 239 ) referred to above, and lays down that 
the owners of the cattle must make good the loss of 
the crop according to the determination of the neigh¬ 
bours . 1 From a South Indian inscription we learn 
that there was a grazing tax, apparently for the use of 
the public pasture. A record of Kulottunga Chola- 

1. Mit., p. Ill: Bhumy-alpatva-mahafcv-apekshaya. 

2 . Mit., p. 298 < tr.); P. 109 (orig). 

3. Ibid. 

4 . Sm. Ch , II, 490-492. 
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deva, dated 1104 A. I)., registers the grant of a Deva- 
dana and empowers!certain persons to receive the tax 
on grazing, the tax on digging etc.* As the grazing 
parts of a village were tax-free, so far as the central 
government was concerned,® the tax referred to here 
must have been appropriated by the local bodies, 
either the village assembly or the temple. 

As the public pasture was intended for the use of 
the community it was but natural that individuals 
were debarred from occupying any part of it for their 
personal use. Thus according to Manu it was indi¬ 
visible . 3 Vishnu also supports this . 4 Devajjabhatta 
is also of the same view.* 

§ 4. The Method of Fixing the Boundaries 
and their Classification. The boundaries discuss¬ 
ed here are those of villages or of holdings within 
a village. During the Jataka period stones were one 
of the objects for marking out a boundary.' Accord¬ 
ing to Kautilya, boundary-marks are to be denoted by 
rivers, mountains, jungles, bulbous plants, caves, em¬ 
bankments or ridges, or buildings and by trees such as 
silk-cotton, Sami and milky trees.’ Manu gives 
us an exhaustive list of artificial and natural 
boundary-marks, and further distinguishes between 
visible and invisible marks. Brihaspati gives 

1. EO., IV, 24. 

2. See Ch. Ill § 4. 

3. IX, 219. 

4. XVIII, 44: Yogakahemam pracharascha na vibhajyancha 
puetakam. 

5. Sm. Ch., II, 643. 

6. Jab., IV, p. 178. 

7. Arth., p. 46: Nadl-saila-rana-grishti-dari-setuvandha- 
salmali-^ami-kshlra-vrikahanteshu Bimnam Bthapayst. 
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almost the same list. Thus among the visible signs 
are mentioned some varieties of creepers, thickets, 
mounds, wells, ponds, channels, temples, etc., and 
among the invisible marks are included stones, bones, 
chaff, ashes, cow-dung, bricks charcoal, sand, shingles 
etc . 1 Yajfiavalkya also gives us an exhaustive list and 
mentions, among other things, bridges, anthills, bones 
etc . 1 Narada gives us a similar list . 3 Brihaspati thus 
indicates the method of depositing invisible marks in 
the boundaries: ‘After having placed these substances 
in vessels, one should deposit them underground at 
the extremities of the boundary .’ 4 To keep these 
signs within the recollection of the villagers, Brihas¬ 
pati lays down, ‘one should take care to point them 
out to youths and infants. These should again show 
them to their own children, after having grown old.’* 

1. Manu, VIII, 246-48: Srmavriksharhscha kurvita nyagro- 
dhns vatthakirhsukan, salmalis-chhalatalamscha kshirinaS- 
chaiva padapan. Gulman venum»cha vividhan gamivalli- 
sthalani cha, saran kavjaka-guhnamscha tatha slma na 
nasyati. Tadaganyudapanani vapyah prasravanani cha, 
slmasandhishu karyani devatayatanani cha. See also 
VIII, 250-251. 

Brihaspati, XIX, 3-5: Vapikupatatakani chaityarama- 
suralay&h, sthalanimnanadisrotas-sara-gulmanagadayah. 
Prakasa-chinhany-etani siniayam karayet sada, karishas- 
thi-tushangara-sarkarasma-kapalik&b, Sikateshtaka- 
govala-karpasasthmi bhasma cha, prakshipya kumbhesh- 
vetani simanteshu nidhapayet. Quoted in Sm. Ch., II, 
534. 

2. II, 153-154 (Calcutta edition). 

3. XI, 4-5 

4. XIX, 6. (SBE., XXXIII, 351). 

5. XIX, 6-7. (Ibid). 
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Deva^abhatfca supports Brihaspati’s method of 
marking the boundaries 1 2 3 and further calls our attention 
to a system of naming the boundaries. On the author¬ 
ity of Vyasa he tells us that a boundary consisting of 
trees is called‘Dhvajini’ (flag staffed) boundary; that 
consisting of pools a ‘Matsyinl’ (full of fish) boundary; 
and that containing secret signs, such as, chaff, char¬ 
coal etc. a ‘Naidhani’ (secret-containing) boundary.* 
Vijnanesvara, in his Mitakshara on Yajnavalkya (II, 
150-151), defines a boundary as a ‘line delimiting a 
field and the like,’ and distinguishes between four 
kinds of boundaries, namely, the boundary of a country, 
the boundary of a village, the boundary of a field and 
the boundary of a house. On the basis of a text of 
Narada he further tells us that the boundaries are 
‘Dhvajini’,‘Matsyinl’,‘Naidhani’, ‘Bhayavarjjita’, ‘Raja- 
^asananlta,’ according as they are respectively marked 
by a flag, a fish-pond, a secret deposit, absence of 
disputes and the king’s command.® It will be noticed 


1 . Sm. Ch. II, 534 . 

2. Gramayor-ubhayos-simni vriksha yatra samunnatah, 
Sarauchchhrita dhvajakara dhvajini »a prakirtita. 
Svachchhandaga vahujala matsya-kurma-samanvita. 
Nityapravahini yatra sima sa matsyinl mata. 
TushangSrakapalaistu kumbhair-ilyatanais-tatha, 
Sima-prachinhita karya naidhani sa nigadyate. 

Quoted in Sm. Ch., II, 535-536. 

3. Dhvajini matsyinl ehaiva naidhani bhayavarjita, 
Rajasasanamta cha sima, panchavidha smrita. 

Narada quoted in Mit., p. 103. 
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that Vijfianesrara, or rather Narada, adds two more 
varieties to VySisa’s three. Mitra Mi$ra, in his Vlramitro- 
daya, quotes both VySsa and Narada to indicate these 
five kinds of boundaries . 1 Vachaspati Mi£ra in his 
Vivadaratnakara holds, on the authority of VyUsa, that 
boundaries are of two kinds, namely, the Fixed bound¬ 
ary (sthita) and the Movable boundary (chala); the 
former are of five kinds, namely, the ‘Nimna,’ that is, 
one containing a depression; the Unnata, that is, one 
containing an elevated spot; the DhvajinI, that is, the 
flag-staffed; the Naidhani, that is, one containing a 
secret deposit; and the Rajakarita, that is, one fixed 
by the king. The latter kind of boundary (chala) is 
called ‘Matsyinl’, that is, one containing fish.* He 
further explains that a ‘Nimna’ boundary contains a 
depression, an Unnata reeds, mimosa, anthill, temple 
etc., a DhvajinI lofty trees shaped like flags, a Naidha¬ 
ni a deposit of brick, charcoal, sand, bones, etc., and 
a Rajakarita is fixed by the royal command in conse¬ 
quence of the failure of witnesses on both sides; a 
Matsyinl boundary consists of deep and flowing water- 
pool, containing aquatic animals.* The Vivadachinti- 
maiji lays down, on the authority of Narada (XI, 9 - 
10 ), that ‘no man however trustworthy or experienced 
he may be, should alone fix the boundaries. This 

1. Vir., p. 452. 

2. Nimnonnata cha dhvajinl naidhani rajakarita, sthita 
panchavidha sima, matsyinl tu chala jalasy-asthiratrat, 
pp. 215-216. 

3. Viv., pp. 215-216. 
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duty being a responsible one, ought to be performed 
by many .’ 1 

The South Indian inscriptions record a curious 
custom of fixing the boundaries of the Brahmadeye- 
and DevadSna lands. When the grant is made by the 
king it is carried out by making a female elephant to 
go round the boundaries of the land alienated. This 
ceremony is known as ‘Kari^T-bhrama^a’ (that is, 
the circumambulation of an elephant). We have 
already referred to this ceremony in Chapter VI, § 2 . 
It is to be noted in this connection that the boundaries 
were fixed by several people as indicated by the Viv&- 
dachintamapi. Thus, according to a South Indian 
inscription the representatives of the district, in which 
the DevadSna was situated, were present during the 
ceremony and performed the duties of fixing the boun¬ 
daries of the granted land. Thus records the inscrip¬ 
tion ; ‘We, the representatives of the several districts, 
received the royal order with the wording ‘you too 
be present with these (two or three royal officers), 
point out the boundaries, walk round the hamlets 
accompanied by the female elephant, have the (boun¬ 
dary) stones and milk-bush planted and the deed 
drawn up.’* 

§ 5. Settlement of Boundary-disputes. As 

to the settlement of the boundary disputes between 
two villages, an important distinction seems to be 

1. Viv. ch., p. 121. 

2 . SII., Ill, no. 205. 
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made by Kautilya, Yajnavalkya, Narada and Brihas- 
pati on the one hand, and Manu on the other. Ac¬ 
cording to the former authorities the right of decision 
on boundary disputes belongs to the inhabitants of 
the locality concerned, or rather to the communities 
of the villages concerned. The king interferes only 
in exceptional cases, such as, when the villagers them¬ 
selves fail to decide any case. Says Kautilya, ‘The 
neighbours or elders of five or ten villages shall inves¬ 
tigate the case of boundary disputes (between two 
villages) on the evidence of natural or artificial marks.’ 1 
The disputes concerning the cultivable fields should, 
according to him, be similarly decided ; if this fails, 
decision is to be sought for from pure and respectable 
people. If these two methods fail, the king takes 
away the ‘vastu’ (disputed property).* According to 
Yajnavalkya, in disputes relating to the cultivable fields, 
persons residing in the neighbouring villages, aged 
men and other competent persons, cowherds, persons 
cultivating boundary lands and all persons living on 
the forest-produce should decide.* The AgnipurSna 
supports the injunction of Yajnavalkya. 4 Narada’s in¬ 
junctions are also of similar nature and include among 
the judges neighbours, inhabitants of the same town 
or village, the members of the same community, the 
senior inhabitants of the district, persons living outside 

1. Arfch,, p. 168. 

2. Ibid., 169. 

3. II, 153. 

4. Ch. CCLVI, 1. 
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on the outskirts of the villages, persons living by 
tillage of fields situated in the land under dispute, 
herdsmen, bird-catchers, hunters and other inhabitants 
of woods. 1 2 Narada further says : ‘Should there be no 
persons conversant (with the true state of the ques¬ 
tion) and no boundary marks, then the king himself 
shall fix the boundary between the two estates, as he 
thinks best. 3 Brihaspati appears to have been for a 
more democratic principle in this direction. The 
king is not even mentioned as the final authority in 
such matters, and the right of decision is extended to 
a larger body including even such characters as robbers. 
‘In disputes regarding a house or field the decision 
belongs to the neighbours as well as to the inhabitants 
of that town or village or to the members of the same 
society, and to the elders of that district. (Likewise 
to) husbandmen, artisans, servants, cowherds, hunters, 
gleaners, diggers of roots, fishermen, kinsmen, mischief- 
makers and robbers. 53 It is really interesting to note 
that the mischief makers and robbers could be utilised 
by society for the purpose of justice. By mischief- 
makers and robbers are probably meant the criminal 
tribes. The very nature of their occupation made 

1. XI, 2-3. (SBE., XXXIII, 155-156). 

2. XI, 11, (SBE., XXXIII, 157). 

3. XIX, 8-9: Grihakshetravivadeshu s£mantebhyo vinirna- 
yah, nagaragramaganino ye c'.a vriddhatama narah; Ki- 
nas-Silpibhritaka gopavyadhonchhajlvinah, mulakhanaka- 
kaivarttakulya bhedakavadhakah. Quoted in Viv., p. 209. 
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them well-acquainted with the nooks and corners of 
every village. The diggers of roots were expected to 
know the boundary trees, and fishermen the boundary 
pools and ditches. 1 The hunters would be able to 
know the demarcation between the forests and other 
tracts of land. Similarly, husbandmen and gleaners 
would know about the cultivable tracts. But it is 
difficult to see how the artisans, servants and kinsmen 
would render any effective service in this 
direction, except under exceptional circumstan¬ 
ces. Agricultural servants might, however, 
be of some use. 

According to Manu the king is the sole arbiter in 
boundary disputes, but he may take the evidence of 
witnesses and of other persons referred to above, 
where it is difficult to decide.* Manu mentions milk¬ 
men, beggars and snake-catchers among the people 
who could give evidence in boundary-disputes. De« 
va^abhatta supports Manu 3 and takes the hunters 
(vanagocharEn), as referred to in Manu, as implying 
uncivilised peoples (asabhySn). 4 He further points 
out that these uncivilised peoples are to be called in 
only when there is no cultivator (tilling the boundary 
soil) to give evidence. 5 On the authority of KatySya- 
na he goes on to say that, in disputes concerning the 

1. See Viv., p. 209; Vir., p. 458; Viv. Ch., pp. 121-122. 

2. VIII, 253-260. 

3. Sm. Ch., II, 537. 

4. Ibid., II, 540. 

5. Ibid., II, 541. 
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boundaries of fields, gardens, temples, ponds etc., the 
people living close by these should bear witness. 1 
Generally speaking the commentators, following the 
principle of Manu make the king the sole arbiter in 
boundary-disputes and ignore the democratic principle 
laid down by Kautilya, Yajftavalkya, Narada and 
Brihaspati. They make the people of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages and others witnesses instead af judges. 
Thus Vijfianesvara interprets Yajnavalkya’s ‘nayeyuh’ 
(shall determine) 1 as‘shall point out the boundary as 
witness. 3 Devanabhatta is also of the same opinion. 4 
The Vlramitrodaya follows in the wake of Vijuane^va- 
ra.* The Vivada-ratnakara similarly upholds the right 
of the king and makes the neighbours and others as 
witnesses 6 . The Vivada chintamani is of the same 
view. 1 The evidence of the South Indian inscriptions 
is not very decisive. According to two Papdya ins¬ 
criptions a dispute about the ownership of a boundary 
tract having arisen between the villages, Poliyfir and 
Srlvallabha-chaturvedimangalam, an individual named 
SendalangaradSsar is said to have settled it on the 

1. Ibid., II, 54«. 

2. 11.152: Samanta vasamagrftm&s chatvaroshtau da^ftpi va 

Rakta-sragvaeanah slmam nay ey uh ksln fcidhirinah. 

3. Nayeyuh pradarsayeyuh, samanta veti vikalpabhidhanam 
smrityantax’okfca sakshyabhiprayam...Mit., p. 105. 

4. Sm. Ch., 11,537-546. 

5. Pp. 451-462. 

6. P. 204. 

7. P. 120. 
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strength of an old document. 1 He does not appear to 
have been a royal official. 

§ 6. The Rights regarding the Boundary- 
tracts and the Produce thereo . The village- 
boundaries were no body’s property. The commu¬ 
nity of the village and the king apparently looked 
after the maintenance of their integrity. Says Kautil- 
ya, ‘Encroachment upon boundaries shall be punished 
with the first amercement. Destruction of boundaries 
shall be punished with twenty-four panas.’* The 
boundaries were regarded as common property like 
the pastureland, hermitages in forests, highways etc. 3 
The injunction of Yajfiavalkya is like that of Kautilya 4 
The South Indian inscriptions also regard them as 
common property and as such tax-free.* 

The boundaries of separate holdings within a 
village appear to have been regarded as private pro¬ 
perty. Kautilya’s reference to land having no boun¬ 
dary-mark, which the king is enjoined to distribute 
beneficially among others (apparently disputants), 6 
seems to relate to such private lands, for, as pointed 
out already, the village-boundaries could not be appro- 

1. MER., 1916-17, p. 26, nos. 400 and 402. See also MER., 
1921-22, p. 36 (no. 416). 

2. Arth., p. 169. 

3. Ibid. 

4. II, 158: 

5. Cf. SII, nos. 4, 5. 

6. Arfch., p. 169: Prauashta-svamikam cha yafchopakaram va 
vibhajet. 
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priated by any body. According to Narada, ‘when 
trees have grown on the boundary (or ridges) separa¬ 
ting two contiguous fields, the fruits and blossoms 
shall be assigned co the owners of the two fields 
in common.’ 1 Devapabhatta supports this rule on the 
strength of an analogous text from Katyayana.* Vlra- 
mitrodaya, relying on a text of Katyayana,* says that 
when a tree, having grown in one field, spreads its 
branches over another, the ownership of it goes with 
the owner of the latter field.* Yajnavalkya records 
two exceptional cases in which the right of a private 
individual over his boundary is held in abeyance, 
namely, in the construction of an embankment or 
bridge by a neighbour, and in the sinking of a well, 
the reason shown being that these beneficial works 
serve more useful purposes than they do injury to the 
owner of the boundary.* Vivadaratnakara supports 
this by quoting an analogous injunction from Narada.® 
But permission for this encroachment has to be obtain¬ 
ed from the owner of the land, otherwise the resulting 
benefit goes to the owner of the land and in his absen¬ 
ce to the king. T 


1. Nar., XI, 13. 

2. Sm. Ch., II, p. 555. 

3. Anyakshefcre tu jafcanam Sakha yatranya samsthit&h, sva- 
minam tarn vijatnyad yasya kshetrasya sarhSritah. 

4. Vir., p. 467. 

5. II, 159: Na nisedhyo-lpav&dhaa-tn setuhkalyftnakarakah, 

Parabhumim haran kupahsvalpakshetro vahudakah. 

6. P. 224. 

7. II, 160: Svamina yo-nivedy-aiva kshetre setum pravartayet. 

Ufcpanne sv&mine bhogas-tad abhave mahipateh. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FOREST TRACTS, MOTES AND ACC¬ 
RETIONS FORMED By RIVERS. 

So far as our period is concerned, we have very 
little direct evidence bearing on the forest tracts, 
mines and accretions formed by rivers. These subjects 
can only be fruitfully studied in the light of the histo¬ 
rical background. 

§ 1. The Forest-tracts during the Vedic 
Age. The forest tracts including the waste lands 
(aranySnT) were of great economic value to the Aryas 
of the Vedic period. In the first place, they served 
as natural pastures. 1 Secondly, they were utilised as 
burial places and probably also as cremation grounds.* 
Thirdly, the produce of the forest tracts supplied 
beyond doubt an essential part of the economic needs 
of the community. They provided the householder 
with the materials for the construction of houses, cha¬ 
riots, sacrificial implements and the like. Above all, 
they were a constant source of fuel for the community.* 
Every householder of the Vedic age in this way appears 
to have exercised what is known as the Right of Com¬ 
mon or Estover over the woods and the forests. 
Though this right was later on much circumscribed 
by the establishment of a highly centralised govern- 

~TTRv., X, 146, 3. Cf. RV., IV, 1, 15. 

2. RV., X, 18, 4. 10. 12. 

3. Cf. RV., X, 146, 4 . 5. 
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ment, such as, under Chandragupta Maurya, the Brah- 
manas or the learned nevertheless exercised the right 
of collecting fuel anil other materials for religious pur¬ 
poses throughout a >es. The Varana Jataka, for ex¬ 
ample, tells us that five hundred pupils of a teacher of 
Takshasila ‘set out for the forest to gather firewood 
for their master and busied themselves in gathering 
sticks.’ 1 The Agni Purajja lays down that a Brahma- 
na exercises everywhere the right of collecting grass, 
fuel and flowers. 1 Yajnavalkya is also of the same 
view.* Fourthly, a hymn of the Rig-veda makes it 
apparent that certain classes of people used to live 
in the forest-tracts. 4 These classes included those 
who had taken to the third and fourth stages (vanapra- 
stha and sanyasa) of life. It is well-known that the 
Ara^yaka part of the Vedic literature was required to 
be read in the forests. 

§ 2. The Economic uses of the Forest- 
tracts in Later Times. During the subsequent 
period the forest-tracts were made use of in a much 
more variety of ways than in the Vedic age. In the 
first place, the forest tracts continued as in the Vedic 
age, to serve the purpose of natural pastures. Thus 
we are told: ‘The Bodhisattva had a herdsman who, 
when the corn was growing thick, drove his cows to 
the forest and kept them there at a shieling.’* From the 

1. No. 71. 

2. Ch. CCLVII, 17. 

3. II, 169: Dvijas-triuadhahpushpaui sarvatah samupaharet. 

4. KV., X, 146, 4 (vasannaranyanam). 

5. Visvasabhanjana Jataka (no. 93). See also Sandhiveda 
Jataka (no. 349). 
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Santi Parvan also, we learn that the forest-tracts were 
inhabited by the cattle keepers (gomin). 1 Secondly, 
some of the forest-tracts supplied wild-rice. Accord¬ 
ing to the Kumbha Jataka self-sov n paddy was to be 
found in the Himalayan regions.® Yajfiavalkya pro¬ 
bably refers to this wild rice when he speaks of the 
produce of the unfurrowed land (aphalakrishtam). 8 
The produce of the ‘Kumari’ cultivation referred to 
in a South Indian inscription/ was to some extent of 
this nature. In the third place, these tracts were the 
sources of a perennial supply of medicinal herbs and 
plants as well as of fuel and other objects of daily 
need. The Arthas&stra lays down that the Kupya- 
dhyaksha (Superintendent of the Forest Produce) 
should carry on, either inside or outside the capital 
city, the manufacture of all kinds of articles necessary 
for life or for the defence of forts. He should also 
collect different kinds of timber, bamboo, creepers, 

fibrous plants, leaves (such as palm, bhurjja, tail 

* 

etc.), flowers (such as kimguka, kusumbha etc.), 
medicinal roots and fruits, skins, charcoal, bran, ashes, 
metals etc.* The Santi Parvan also refers to these 
forest products.* In the fifth place, the forest tracts 
served as habitations for certain classes of people. 
According to the Paiichupasatha Jataka people who 

1. Ch. LXXX.VII, 34-40 (Calcutta Edition). 

2. No. 512. 

3. Ill, 46: Aphalakrishte nagnimscha pitridevatithimstatba, 

Bhrityamstu tarpayet smasrujatalomabhrid atmavan. 

4. EG, X, pp. 86-87. See Oh. YII § 6 . ' 

5. Book II, Ch. XVII, (tr.). p. 100 (original). 

6. Ch. CLXX (Calcutta edition). 
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had curbed their worldly desires, inhabited these 
regions. 1 The Jatakas further tell us that the forests were 
the haunts of robbers and of a class of people called the 
Ataviyas. The A aviyas appear to be the people who 
were fully acquainted with the forest-paths and used 
to hire themselves as guides to caravans.* According 
to the Jayaddisa Jataka ‘a Brahmana at the head of a 
caravan gave a thousand pieces of money to the warders 
of the forest and was journeying along the road with 
five hundred wagons.’ 3 In the Sfitra period we notice 
that different classes of hermits used to live in the 
woods * In the Artha&istra there is a reference to 
‘atavi’, which is meant to imply forest tracts.* These 
tracts were evidently inhabited by the class of people 
referred to above. The Greek traveller Megasthenes 
also noticed the habitations of certain tribes like the 
Scyritae (kiratas), the Astorni (Atavi? or Ashtamas?) 
etc. in the forest tracts.® Asoka’s Rock Edict No. 
XIII refers to the kind treatment of the monarch to¬ 
wards these inhabitants of the forest tracts (atavi). 
In the Santi Parvan we come across a reference to a 

1. No. 490. 

2. Khurappa Jataka (no. 265). 

3. No. 513. 

4. Baudbayana, III, 3 (SBE,, XI V, p. 291 ff.); Apastamba, 
11,9,13 (SBE., II p. 123); Gautama, III, 2 (SBE., II, 
p. 192). 

5. P.49: Dravyavanakarmantanatavischa dravyavanapaS- 
rayah pratyante hastiyanamatavyft rakshan nivegayet. 

6. Me. Fr., XXX. 
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people known as the ‘outside people’ (Vahyam janam), 
which is explained by Nllakajjfcha, the commentator, as 
‘atavikas’ and commonwealth of Dasyus (lit. robbers) 
or uon-aryans. 1 2 Elsewhere, the Eksyus are referred 
to as having occupied the forest tiacts and organised 
village-systems (Cf. dasyugrama).* Manu also refers 
to such inhabitants of the forest regions as trappers, 
fowlers, herb-collectors, cowherds etc. 3 In the days 
of Hiuen Tsang the forests near Kusinagara were in¬ 
fested by robbers and hunters. 4 The Kamandakl 
also refers to the Atavikas and thieves as living in the 
forest tracts. 1 6 The Sukraciti speaks of the Kiratas 
and other people living in the forests. 8 Some of these 
people, who seem to have formed themselves into 
military commonwealths, 7 were employed by kings for 
military purposes. 8 So far as the history of the South 
is concerned, we learn that in the first or the second 

1. LXXXVII, 25: Vahyam janam bhedayitvft bhoktavyo 
madbyamah sukham, Evam nasya prakupyanti janah 
sukhitaduhkhita. 

Nilakantha:...vahyam janam, ataviko dasyusangho vah- 
yajanam. 

2. Ch. CLXVIII, 36. 37. 41. (Calcutta edition). 

3. VIII, 259-260. 

4. Watters, II, p. 25. 

5. Ch. VII, 51. 

6. Ch. IV § 7, 13. 

7. Cf. Ch. IV § 7, 12 13. 

8. Ch. I, 256. 
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century A. D. Karikala, the earliest of the Chola 
king, is said to have destroyed the forests in the Chola 
country and made them into habitable grounds. 1 An 
inscription from Srt-va^a Belgola dated 973 A. D. tells 
us that the Kiratas lived in the Vindhyas.* A Hoysala 
inscription dated 1x17 A. D. refers to the Todas as 
having been the inhabitants of the Nilgiris. 3 Another 
Hoysala inscription dated 12 83 A. D. records that a 
Brahmana (apparently with the permission of the king)’ 
‘cut down the forest,’ built a tank and established a 
village.* From another Hoysal.a record dated u86 
A. D., we learn that a minister, after having cleared 
a forest, established a town and constructed four tanks. 
He then made a gift of them as an‘agrahara’.* Lastly, 
some of the forest tracts were extremely valuable for their 
supply of elephants. The earliest reference to elephant- 
forests is probably in the Mab&vagga. 8 The Majjhima 
Nikaya also refers to elephant-pre?erves (nSgavana). 1 
The ArthasSstra advocates a systematic organisation 
of the elephant-forests.* Asoka’s Pillar Edict No. V 
makes it clear that that monarch maintained an elephant- 
preserve (nagavana). According to Hiuen-Tsang the 
forests near Kusinagar supplied wild oxen as well as 

1. Ind. Ant., XLI, p. 149. 

2. EC., II, p. 119. 

3. EC., IV, p. 10. 

4. EC., V, 01. 

5. EC., V, 102. 

6 . X, 3, 1: (mataugaranna). 

7. See El., II, p. 265. 

8 . P. 49. 
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elephants. 1 In the Harsha-Charita too the elephant- 
preserves are mentioned. 1 From an inscription of 
Kulottunga-Choladeva dated about 1098 A. D. we 
learn that the Sahya mountain was one of the places 
where elephants were captured.* 

§ 3. The Organisation of the Forest-tracts. 
During the Mauryan age the forest tracts were classi¬ 
fied according as they were valuable for timber, ele¬ 
phants, Soma plants and other products of the forest. 
Thus Kautilya enjoins the king to utilise the lands 
unfit for cultivation as elephant-forests and Soma- 
forests. 

The king is further enjoined to make the Soma- 
forests free of danger and to create the elephant-forests 
in the extreme limits of the kingdom. It is also pres¬ 
cribed as the duty of the king to create a game-forest, 
which should be ‘provided with one entrance, render¬ 
ed inaccessible by the construction of ditches all around, 
with plantations of delicious fruit-trees, bushes, bowers 
and thornless trees, with an expansive lake full of 
harmless animals, and with tigers, beasts of prey, male 

and female elephants, young elephants and bisons. 

all deprived of their claws and teeth.’ 4 As such a game 
forest is meant for the king, Kautilya enjoins the king to 
create another game-forest for the public in the extreme 
limits of the country or in any other suitable locality.* 

1. Watters, II, 25. 

2. Sea EL, II, p. 265. 

3. EC., X, p. 81. Cf Mftnasollasa, p. 45. 

4 . Arfch., p. 49 (Dr. Sastri’a translation has been followed,'. 

5. Ibid., 
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According to the Nltisara of Katnandaka the king 
should settle in a place having an elephant-forest. 1 
Katnandaka also enjoins the king to create a game-forest 
similar to that described by Kautilya. It is to be at 
the foot of hills and on the extremity of the cities, and 
it is to contain among other things ditches, pools, forti¬ 
fications, paths, pasturage bereft of poisonous and thorny 
plants, level lands etc.* It was also considered neces¬ 
sary to have these hunting grounds eight miles distant 
from the city and four miles from the villages.* Sukra 
enjoins the king to construct royal roads in the forest 
tracts evidently for transport facilities. 4 Manasollasa, 
a work attributed to the reign ofSomesvara III (1126- 
1138) refers to the organisation of certain forests for 
capturing elephants and collecting tusks. 5 

§ 4. Administration of the Forest tracts. 
During the Mauryan period the general administration of 
the forest tracts with special reference to their financial 
utility appears to have been in charge of the Sama- 
harta.* Kautilya defines the income from the forest-tracts 
(vanam) as consisting of the income from the game- 
forests, produce-forests (for example, timber) and ele- 

.1 Ch. viiTsa 

2. Ch. XXIII, 29-33. 

3. See Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, II, 
pt. 2 (House-building and Sanitation in Ancient India). 

4. Ch. I, 264. 

5. P. 45. 

6. Arth., p. 59•• Samahartft durgam vanam vrajam vanikpa- 
tham chaveksheta. 
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pliant-forests. 1 Subordinate to the Samaharta, so fai 
as financial matters were concerned, were probablj 
two officials, namely, the Kupyadhyaksha (Superinten¬ 
dent of the Forest Produce) and the Nagavanadhyksha 
(Superintendent of the Elephant-forests), both of whom 
had the real executive charge of the forests. The 
main duties of the Kupyadhyaksha were to collect tim¬ 
ber and other products of the forest with the assistance 
of the Guards of Forests (Dravya vanapala), and to 
start productive works in the forests.* The Nagava- 
nadhyaksha was apparently a special officer in charge 
of the elephant-forests. He was assisted in his duties 
by the guards of the elephant forests (Nagavanapala). 
Their duties were to maintain the upkeep of the forest 
tracts, to keep information of all passages for entrances 
and exits of elephants and to catch them. The Artha 
sastra thus describes their duties: ‘Guards of elephant- 
forests, assisted by those who rear elephants, those 
who chain the legs of elephants, those who guard 
the boundaries, those who live in forests, as well 
as by those who nurse elephants, shall with the 
help of five or seven female elephants help in 
tethering wild ones, trace the whereabouts of herds 
of elephants by following the course of urine and dung 
left by elephants and along forest-tracts covered with 
branches of Bhallataki (Semicarpus Anacardium), and 
by observing the spots where elephants slept or sat 
before or left dungs or where they had just destroyed 
the banks of rivers or lakes. They shall also precisely 

1 . Ibid: PaSumricra-dravya-hastivana parigraho 

(p. 60). 

2. Arth,, p. 99 £T. 


vanam. 
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ascertain whether any mark is due to the movements of 
elephants in herds, of an elephant roaming single, of a 
stray elephant, of a leader of herds, of a tusker, of a 
rogue elephant, of aft elephant in rut, of a young elephant, 
or of an elephant that has escaped from the cage’. 1 
Megasthenes also refers to these guards of elephant- 
forests.* The above-named officials were assisted in 
their duties by a class of people called ‘Lubdhaka’ 
(lit. hunters), whose functions were to keep watch over 
the forest-tracts and specially over the elephant forests 
and timber-forests, with special reference to the enemy- 
movements, detection of thieves, safety of mercantile 
traffic, protection of cows, keeping the roads in good 
repair etc. 3 

This system offorest administration appears to have 
been carried on in later times as well, but it is doubt¬ 
ful if the organisation was as complete as during the 
Mauryan period. The later literature does not much 
refer to this subject, and we have to be satisfied with 
casual notices only. The official in charge of the 
elephants and the forest-tracts is thus referred to in 
the Vishiju Samhita; 'Let the king appoint able 
officials for the working of his mines, for the levying 
of taxes and of the fares to be paid at ferries, and for 
his elephants and forests.’* From the Sukranlti it 
appears that the Sumantra was the highest of the officials 
in charge of the forest tracts. Among his other duties 

1. Arth., p. 50 (Tr, Bk. II, Ch, II). 

2. Me. Fr. XXX VT, XXXVII. 

3. Arth., p. 141. (tr., Bk II, ch. 34). 

4. Ill, 16. (SBE.. VII. 15). 
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he was required to keep statistics of the forest-tracts 
and an account of the revenues accruing from them. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Another official named ‘Aramadhipati* (superintendent 
of the gardens) whose duties were to plant and cure 
trees by administering proper manure and water at 
suitable times and to recognise their medicinal pro¬ 
perties,* also appears to have assisted in the upkeep 
of the forest-tracts under royal occupation. Sukra in 
this connection tells us that good trees should be plant¬ 
ed at a distance of twenty cubits from one another, the 
middling at a distance of fifteen cubits, the ordinary 
ones at a distance of ten cubits and the worst at a 
distance of five cubits. 8 Sukra also gives us a long 
list of trees that should be thus planted.* It also 
appears that the department in charge of the forest 
tracts had to construct suitable roads in those regions. 
Thus we are told that in a forest of six yojana (that 
is forty eight miles) the best royal road (rajamSrga) is 
to be constructed in the middle.* Among his other 
collections the king should, according to Sukra, take 
one-third, one-fifth, one-seventh, one-tenth or one- 
twentieth from the collectors of grasses and timbers.* 


1. Ch. II, 101-104. 

2. Ch. II, 158. 

3. Ch. IV § 4, 44-45. 

4. Ch. IV § 4, 46-49. 

5. Ch. I, 268-269 and Ch. I, 264. 

6. Ch. IV § 2, 116-117. 
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§ 5. The Forest Laws and the Forest Courts. 

The care bestowed by kings on the forest-tracts neces¬ 
sarily involved the existence of a system of forest 
laws and forest courts. Thus we are told in the Artha- 
6 astra that for destroying the forest produce except in 

times of calamities.when people were apparently 

allowed the unlimited right of using the forest preser¬ 
ves.fines were levied. 1 For destroying an elephant 

in the elephant-forest capital punishment was imposed.* 
According to the Agni Purana the destroyer of forests 
was to be burntalive.® For the administration of these 
laws the ordinary courts of law probably constituted 
themselves into special forest courts and conducted 
themselves in accordance with certain specified rules. 
Thus says Brihaspati, ‘For persons roaming the forest 
a court should be held in the forest.’ 4 Such local courts 
were apparently created to facilitate the administration 
of justice among the residents of the far off places. 
Sukra lays down: ‘The Foresters are to be tried with 
the help ol foresters, merchants by merchants, soldiers 
by soldiers and in the village, (affairs are to be admi- 

1. Arth., p. 99: Dravya-vanachchhidSm cha deyamatyayam 
cha stbapayedanyatrapadbhayah. 

2. Arth., p. 50: HastighStinam hanyuh. 

3. Ch. CCXXIX, 62-63: Kehetra-veSma-grama-vana-vidara- 
kas-tatha narah, Rajapatnyabhigaml eha dagdhavyastu 
kalagnina. 

4. I, 25 (SBE., XXXIII, 281): Ye charanyacharas teshama- 
rauye karanam bhavet, senayam sainikanam tu »&rthe- 
ehu vauij&m tatha (Karanam, a law-court.) Quoted in 
Vyavaharamayukha, p. 3 (Mandlik’s edition.) 
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nistered) by persons who live with both parties.’* 
According to the Manasollasa (p. 45) death was the 
penalty for killing an elephant in the forest. 

4 6. The Epigraphic Evidence on the 
Ownership of the Forest-tracts. From a North 
Indian inscription it appears that the king in the North 
exercised the right of ownership with regard to the 
forest-tracts. Thus the Tippera Copper plate inscrip¬ 
tion of Lokanatha, dated abont 650 A. D., records a 
grant of land by the king in a forest region (atavI-bhO- 
kha$da)as an ‘agrahara’.* Some of the South Indian 
inscriptions, on the other hand, seem to show that the 
village community in the South exercised the right of 
enjoyment and disposal of these tracts. Thus a Chola 
record tells us that the assembly of Sri-vikraraabhara- 
ija-chaturyedimangalam made a gift of‘half a measure 
of land in the fresh clearing (pudu ttiruttu) to a god.’ 1 2 3 
A PSndya inscription dated 1207 A. D. records that, 
on a petition being made by an individual for a gift of 
land to a certain god, the village assembly of Parin- 
taka-chaturvedimangalam made over as gift a piece of 
waste land, after having dug a tank in it and cleared the 
forests around it. 4 A Hoysala inscription dated about 
1133 A. D. registers the grant of a f mest tract by a 

1. Ch. LV § 5 , 23: Aranyastu svakaih kuryuh earthikah sar- 

thikaih saha, Sainikah saiuikaireva gra- 
me-py-ubhayavasibhih. 

2. El., XV, p. 811. 

3. SII., Ill, no. 11. 

4. MER., 1922-23, p. 109. 
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minister, 1 but it does not state from whom the 
minister had bought this piece of land. Similarly, 
an inscription from the Belur Taluq dated 1177 A. D. 
registers the grant of a Devadana by a minister out of 
a forest clearing.* The right of enjoyment and dispo¬ 
sal of the forest tracts, exercised by the village commu¬ 
nity, was probably limited to those tracts which were not 
inhabited and were contiguous to the villages. There 
were, however, tracts which were inhabited by the 
hill-tribes who, as pointed out already,* carried on the 
‘kumari’ cultivation and paid taxes to the government 
for it. This gives rise to a presumption that the inha¬ 
bited parts of the forest-regions were under the con¬ 
trol of the king. 

§ 7. Mines. Referring to the mineral wealth of 
India Megasthenes remarks : ‘And while the soil bears 
on its surface all kinds of fruits.it has also under¬ 

ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for, it 
contains much gold and silver, and copper and iron 
in no small quantity, and even tin and other metals, 
which are employed in making articles of use and 
ornament, as well as the implements and accoutre¬ 
ments of war.’ 4 From a very early time mines appear 
to have been regarde f as state-property, and the Sas- 
tras enjoin the king to organise the working of the 
mines and appoint suitable officials for the purpose. 

1. EC.. IV, p. 64. 

2. EC., V, p. 67. 

3. See Ch. VII § 6. 

4 . Me. Fr,, I. 
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Kautilya lays down that the Superintendent of Mines 
should look after the details of mine-management, 
along with other officials, especially the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Mint. 1 The Santi Parvan directs the king 
to appoint officials, who were related to him, to look 
after the gold-mines.* Manu’s injunction is also to the 
same effect.* The Vishnu Samhita advises the king to 
take the whole produce of mines,* and to appoint able 
officials for the working of his mines.* 

Strict laws were enacted for keeping the mines free 
from spoliation by private individuals. Thus says Kau¬ 
tilya:‘Any person who steals minerals or carries on 
mining operations without license, shall be bound 
(with chains) and caused to work.’ 8 The mines, which 
were useful for manufacturing vessels and utensils of 
daily use, and which required big outlay of capital, 
were leased out to enterprising private individuals. 1 
The state retained those mines which required small 
outlay of capital. 8 The Superintendent of Metals 
supervised the government manufacture of metal goods.* 
From the leased out mines and the manufacturing 

1. Arth., pp. 81-85. 

2. Ch. LXIX (Calcutta Edn.). Ch. LXVIII (Bombay Edn.) 

3. VII, 62. 

4 III, 55: Akarebhyah sarvamadadyat. (SBE,, VII, 19.) 

5. Ill, 16 (SBE., VII, 15). 

6. Arfch., p. 83. 

7. Ibid., p. 84. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 
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industries the state realised the following ten kinds of 
revenue t 

Mfilya, that is, the value of the article, 

Vibh&ga, share of the output, 

Vyaji, * premium of 5%, 

Parigha, testing charge of coins, 

Atyaya, fine previously announced, 

Sulka, toll, 

Vaidharana, compensation for loss entailed on 

the king’s commerce, 

Danda, fines to be determined in proportion 

to the gravity of crimes, 

Pupa, coinage, 

Rfipika, premium of 

These ten kinds of revenue were not realised from the 

same mine, but from different kinds of mines and manu¬ 
factured goods. Thus, for example, mfilya and vibhaga 
were realised from salt-mines and manufactured salt; 
vyaji, rfipa, parigha and rfipika from the manufacture 
of coins; and vaidharaua from the traders carrying on 
commerce in the king’s merchandise at a loss.* Dajjda 
and atyaya are thus explained: ‘Fines previously an¬ 
nounced are called atyaya while fines determined then 
and there are termed dapda.’ 1 2 3 These were apparently 
levied in cases of illicit use of the mines. According 
to Manu the king was entitled to one-fiftieth part of 

1 . Ibid., p. 85 (tr., p. 100 .) 

2 . Ibid., p. 84 (tr., p. 99 .) 

3 . Ibid (tr.), p. 100 , note. 
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the profits accruing from trade in gold, silver etc. 1 2 3 
The loukraniti enjoins that the king should realise half, 
one-third, one-fourth, and one-sixth respectively from 
go|,d, silver, copper, zinc and iron mines.* 

The epigraphic records seem to show that the king 
generally exercised the right of ownership of mines. 
Thus when a Brahmadeya or Devadana grant is 
made by a king, it is specifically stated that the mines 
either continue to belong to the king or are made 
over to the donee.* A Hoysala inscription dated 1279 
A. D. refers to a Superintendent of the state mines 
(akara-mandalika), 4 5 6 which suggests the probability of the 
mines being worked up by the state officials. 

§ 8. Accretions formed by rivers. The 

rules regarding the accretions formed by rivers are 
laid down by Brihaspati and are supported by Deva- 
ijabhatta. These may be thus summarised: the land 
abandoned by a river belongs to him who receives it.* 
When the encroachment of a river on one side produ¬ 
ces an increase of land elsewhere in banks of rivers, that 
increase must not be taken from him who gets it.* 
According to Devanabhafcfca this rule has reference to 


1. VII, 130. 

2. Ch. IV § 2, 118. 

3. See Ch. VI §§ 3, 4. 

4 . EC., V, p. 99. 

5. XIX, 17. 

6. XIX, 20: Ekatra kulapatanfcubhumeranyatra earnsthitim, 

Nadi tire prakurufce tasya tam na vichilayefc. 
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land not yet cultivated. 1 2 3 When land is carried away 
by the swift course of a river overflowing a tilled piece 
of ground, the previous owner shall recover it.’* The 
Vframitrodaya comments that ‘such a tilled piece "of 
land shall not be rrfhde over to the previous owner till 
the harvest is over. When the harvest is over the 
previous rule (Brihaspati, XIX, 20) holds good.’ 8 De- 
vanabhatta also supports this interpretation. 4 5 6 

An inscription of Maravarman Sundara-Pandya I 
records the settlement of a dispute between an indi¬ 
vidual and the authorities of a temple, regarding the 
ownership of a river. It was decided that after irri¬ 
gating a certain field, one half of the income from fish¬ 
ing in the river should be made over to the temple 
authorities, while the other half was to be retained by 
the individual.* Another South Indian inscription 
tells us that a river having caused certain damages, 
the king’s representatives as well as the village assem¬ 
bly met to decide on the steps to be taken.* This 
inscription thus shows the joint responsibility of the 
king and the village assembly in matters arising from 
the action of fivers. 


1. Anuptaaasyatiravishayam (Sm. Ch., II, 549). 

2. XIX, 21: Kshetram aasasyamullaughya bhumichchhinna 

yada bhavet, 

Nadisrotah pravahena purvasvami labhet tarn. 

3. Vir. quoted in SBE., XXXIII, 353 note. 

4 . Sm. Dh., II, 549. 

5. MER., 1914-15, p. 102. 

6. SII., III, no. 156. 



CHAPTER X. 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

Apart from the general administrative arrange¬ 
ments there seems to have been no Special organisation 
of land for purposes of revenue in ancient India. It 
is true that the ArthasSstra and the Sukranlti refer to 
a fiscal classification of the villages, 1 but this classifi¬ 
cation was probably maintained only in the entries of 
the revenue records. The local officials, who carried 
on the civil, judicial and military administration, appear 
also to have carried on the work of collecting the re¬ 
venue. The central government however maintained 
a separate department for the revenue administration 
and had in some cases a body of officials, who co¬ 
operated with the local bodies in this respect. Broad¬ 
ly speaking, the revenues of the state accrued from the 
four main divisions of land, namely, the habitat, the 
cultivable tracts, the waste lands and the forest tracts 
including mines, waters etc. We have already refer¬ 
red to some of the taxes that were realised from these 
parts as well as to the smallest administrative unit— 
the village or rather the village assembly that was 
responsible for realising the revenues of the state. 1 
In this chapter we shall speak of the organisation of 
land above the village, with special reference to the 
land revenue administration. Before passing on to 
our period, it would be interesting for us to note what 
prevailed in earlier times. 

1. See Ch. iffpT* 

2 . See Oh. Ill § 8. 
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§ !. The Periods of the Rig-Veda, the Jata- 
kas and the Sutra Literature. In the Rig-veda 
we come across the words, grama (village), vi£ (lit. 
commonalty) and jana (nation or nation-territory) which 
may be taken to imply some sort of administrative 
arrangements, such as, a number of villages constitut¬ 
ing a vis and a number of vi£ composing a jana. But 
there is no definite evidence to show that these were 
thus connected and, far less, that this organisation had 
any revenue basis. 1 2 In the Jataka period Northern 
India was divided into sixteen independent states.* 
Some of these states were organised into provinces 
under viceroys, and the provinces into districts (jana- 
pada) and villages. Thus the Kama Jataka tells us 
that a prince, having at first no desire to rule his king¬ 
dom, left it, but later on became greedy and won over 
a village. Then he wanted to have the janapada and 
the viceroyalty (uparajjam) as well. 3 4 The Mahasupina 
Jataka also refers to kingdom (rattha), district (jana¬ 
pada) and village (grama) in successive order.* The 
revenue especially from the distant or border villages 
was collected by a minister (amachcha). 5 According 
to the Apastamba Dharma Sfitra the king should 
‘'appoint men of the first three castes who are pure 

1. Bee Ved. Ind., II, 306. 

2. Buddhist India (Rhys Davids), p, 23. 

3. Vol. IV, p. 169 (tr. IV, p. 106). 

4 . Vol. I, p. 340. 

5 . Kharassara Jataka (I, p. 354-5). 
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and truthful over villages and towns.(and) shall 

make them collect the lawful taxes.’’ 1 2 

§ 2. The period of Kautilyaand Megasthe- 
ries. The Arthagastra gives us an elaborate account 
of the territorial organisation for the collection of 
revenue. A Gopa or circle officer was in charge of 
a number of villages, usually from five to ten in 
number. His duties were to classify the village-lands 
into different groups for the purpose of taxation,* to 
register gifts, sales, charities and remission of taxes 
regarding fields, and to keep a record of the number 
of houses that paid taxes and that did not, the number 
of inhabitants of the four castes of a village as well as 
of the cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, 
labourers, slaves and animals, fixing at the same time 
the amount of gold, free labour, toll and fines, that 
could be collected from each house. They also kept 
an account of the number of the young and old men, 
that resided in each house, their occupation, income 
etc. The Gopas were thus not only a sort of revenue 
survey officials but also tax-assessors. A number of 
circles formed a division. Four divisions made up a 
province (janapada). An officer named Sthanika was 
at the head of a division or district and was subordinate 
to the governor of the province. Like the Gopas, the 
Sthanikas attended to the revenue accounts of a 
quarter of the kingdom. A body of commissioners 


1. II, 26, 4. 9 (SBE., II, 163-164). 

2. See Ch. II, § 6. 
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called “Pradeshta’' supervised the work of the Gopas 
and Sthanikas, and collected a special religious tax 
called ‘bali\ The governor was under the central 
government carried on by the king assisted by a 
council of ministers. TheSamaharta or the Collector- 
General was the departmental head of the Revenue 
administration. With the assistance of the‘‘Pradeshtas’ 
he collected the revenue through the various local 
agencies. All revenue accounts from the local 
governments were submitted to the central 
government in the month of Ashadha (June July). 
The accountants of the different districts (the Gopas 
and probably the Sthanikas) had to be personally 
present, while submitting the accounts. The superin¬ 
tendents of accounts called Kara$ikas(Cf. the Karijam 
of the South Indian inscriptions) assisted by the 
revenue clerks called Karmikas (Cf. the Kammika of 
the Jatakas), checked and examined the accounts. 
The ministers (mahamatras) 1 jointly exercised a super¬ 
vising control over the revenue accounts. Eautilya 
enjoins that ‘‘the receipt shall be verified with referen¬ 
ce to the place and time pertaining to them, the form 
of their collection, the amount of the present and past 
produce, the person who has paid it, the person who 
caused its payment, the officer who fixed the amount 
payable, and the officer who received it.’ 1 The Super¬ 
intendent of the Store-house (koshthagaradhyaksha) 

1. A Chola inscription of 1253 A. D. mentions an officer 
called mahamatra (EC., IX, Introduction, p. 21). 

2. Arth., p. 142 (Tr., Bk. II, ch. 35): Arth,, p. 64 (Tr,, Bk, 
II, ch. 7). 
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appears to have specially looked after the collection 
of agricultural, produce. 1 Megasthenes tells us that 
there were some great officers of the state, who had 
cnarge of the market and of the city. Some of them 
superintended the rivers, measured the land and ins¬ 
pected the sluices. They collected the taxes and 
superintended the occupations connected with land, 
such as, those of the wood-cutters, the carpenters, 
the blacksmiths and the miners.’* 

§ 3. The Period of the Dharma Sastras. 
Manu insists that the revenue officials must be brave, 
skilful, high born and honest. 8 The system of territo¬ 
rial organisation upheld by him is that there should 
be a group of ten villages under one official (the lowest 
unit being of course the village with its headman 
appointed by the king), a group of one hundred under 
one official, and a group of one thousand under one 
official. The head of the lower group was responsible 
to the head of the higher group, and the village 
headman was responsible to the lord of ten villages. 
“Those (articles), which the villagers ought to furnish 
daily to the king such as food, drink and fuel, the lord 
of one village shall obtain. The ruler of ten (villages) 
shall enjoy one kula (as much land as suffices for one 
family), the ruler of twenty-five kulas, the superinten¬ 
dent of a hundred villages (the revenues of) one village 

]. Arth., p. 93 (Tr., Bk. II, ch. 15 ). 

2 . Me. Fr., XXXIY. 

3 . VII, 62 . 
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the lord of a thousand (the revenues of) a town. The 
affairs of these (officials), which are connected with 
(their) villages and their separate business, another 
minister of the king shall inspect, (who must be) loyal 
and never amiss.” 1 2 3 According to the Santi Parvan 
there were groups of io, 20, 30, loo, and 1000 with 
appropriate officers over each group. In other res¬ 
pects, the administration is like that described in the 
Manusamhita.* The Santi Parvan advocates the 
appointment of a body of officers called ‘Sarvartha- 

Chintaka’ to watch over the administrative system.® 
♦ 

The Vishmi Samhita mentions the groups of ten, 
groups of one hundred and a district (desa). 4 5 6 Accord¬ 
ing to the Agni Pura^a the lord of a ‘vishaya’ 
(district) was at the head of a group of over one 
hundred villages.' 

§ 4. ThePetiod of the Sukrani It has 

already been mentioned that Sukra advocated the 
organisation of villages on the basis of revenue.® 
“Having determined the land revenue of the village 
the king should receive it from one richman in 
advance or guarantee (for payment) of that, either by 

1. VII, 115-120. 

2. LXXXVII, 3-8 (Santi). 

3. LXXXVII, 10. 

4. Ill, 7-10 (SBE., VII, p. 15). 

5. Ch. CCXXIII, 1: gramasyftdhipatim kuryyad dalagrama- 
dhipam nxipab, ^atagramadhipam chanyam tathaiva 
viahayesvaram. 

6. See Ch. IV § 4. 
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monthly or periodical instalments. Or, the king 
should appoint officers called grSmapas, by paying 
one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth, or one-sixth of 
his own receipts.’’ 1 2 3 It is further laid down that the 
“king should give to each cultivatof the deed of rent 
having his own seal”. 4 The ruler of ten gramas is 
known as Nayaka, that of one hundred gramas Nrisa- 
manta (an independent ruler of one hundred villages 
is called a samanta), that of 10,000 villages As'apala.* 
The Sukraniti further lays down that the ‘ king should 
personally inspect every year the gramas, puras (cities), 
and desas (that is, districts and provinces) and must 
know if the subjects have been pleased or oppressed 
by the staff of officers, and deliberate upon the matters 
brought forward by the people.” 4 An officer called 
Sumantra, apparently under the immediate control of 
the Amatya, kept the statistics with regard to land. 
He thus recorded information as to how many cities, 
villages, and forests there were, the tracts of land 
under cultivation and the tracts remaining uncultivat¬ 
ed, who received the rent, the amount of revenue 
realised as taxes and fines, who received the remain¬ 
der after paying off the rent, the amount realised from 
the uncultivated tracts, forest-yields, realisations from 
mines, the amount realised as unowned or unclaimed 


1 . Ch. IV § 2, 124-126 (Sukraniti). 

2 . Ibid. 

3 . Ch. I, 192 (tr„ pp. 24 - 25 ). 

4 . Ch. I, 374 - 375 . 
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property, the property got back from thieves, etc . 1 2 * 

§ 5. The Epigraphic evidence, especially 
of the North. The North Indian inscriptions do 
not refer to the grouping of villages into ten, one 
hundred and so on, which shows that such organisa¬ 
tions were not generally in vogue in the North. The 
inscriptions of the pre-Gupta period from Northern 
India and the Deccan refer to ‘rashtra’, ‘ahara’ (or 
hara), ‘janapada’, ‘desa’ and ‘vishaya’ as the adminis¬ 
trative units above the village. Some of these terms, 
while meaning a district, are also sometimes taken to 
imply a higher division. Thus according to the Mya- 
kadoni inscription of about 135 A. D. the Satahani- 
rashtra or Satavaghani-hara was also called a janapada.* 
Rashtrika was the name of the officer who governed 
a ‘rattha’ or rashtra, hara or janapada. The Hlraha- 
dagalli copper plate inscription of Si/askandavarman 
is addressed, among others, to the ratthikas, desadhi- 
kata etc . 8 An amatya also ruled over an ahara. Thus 
Parigupta was the amachcha who controlled the ahara 
of Mamala . 4 5 The amatyas Vish^upalita.Syamaka and 
Sivaskandila successively governed the ahara of Go- 
vardhana in the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni and 
Pulumavi.* The ruler of an ahara was also called a 


1. II, 102-105. 

2. MER., 1915-16, p. 112. 

S. Liiders, 1200; EL, I, p. 2. Sea also Liiders, 1202, 1281. 

4. Liiders, 1105. 

5. Liiders, 1124-1126. 
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Viyapata or Vapata (Vyaprita). 1 The ruler of a de^a 
was Desadhikrita (de^adhikata) mentioned above, and 
the Vishayapati was at the head of a vishaya/ 

The inscriptions of the Gupta and the post-Gupta 
periods mention not only these terms but also many 
more, such as, mapdala, khanda, kshetra, bhoga, petha, 
santika, bhukti etc. The Sanchi stone inscription of 
Chandragupta II refers to the town of Nashti as 
lying in the Sukuli desa. 3 The Bihar stone pillar ins¬ 
cription of Skandagupta speaks of the city of Ajapura 
as lying within a vishaya. 4 The Bhumara stone pillar 
inscription of Hastin and Sarvanitha tells us that the 
village Ambloda was situated within a bhoga. The 
bhogas were apparently under the Bhogikas, and the 
office seems to be hereditary, for, the Karitalai cop¬ 
per plate inscription of Jayanatha refers to three suc¬ 
cessive generations of bhogikas.the grandfather, 

father and son/ This is further corroborated by the 
Khoh copper plate inscriptions of Jayanatha and 
Sarvanatha. 8 A khanda is also regarded as an admi¬ 
nistrative unit above the village/ Petha appears to 
be another higher division above the village. Thus 

1. Liidera, 1327, 1328. 

2 . Ludera, 929 n. 

3. Gupta Ins. p. 31. 

4. Ibid., p. 50. 

5. Ibid., pp. 118-119. 

6 . Ibid., p. 128. 

7. Ibid., 32-33 note. See also Ina. Ant., XIV, 16. 21, 
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the Khoh copper plate inscription of Maharaja Saml?- 
shobha records the grant of half of the village of 
Opapi in the Mapinaga petha. 1 An inscription of 
Dharasena II of Valabhi (571 A. D.) speaks of the 
village Valagrama as lying in the Dlpanaka petha and 
the Bilvakhata sthall. 1 From a Khoh copper plate 
inscription we further learn that the village Dhavasha- 
pdika was situated within the Vota-santika. Patta as 
a district is mentioned in a record of Maharaja Hastin. 3 
The Alina copper plate inscription of Siladitya VII 
(776 A. D.) tells us that the village named Mahilabali 
was in the Uppalaheta pathaka, in the famous Kheta- 
kabara. The Deo-Baranark inscription of Jlvitagupta 
refers to the village of Varmika as lying in the Naga- 
ra bhukti within the Valavi vishaya. 4 An inscription 
of Mahendrapala (c. 761 A. D.) refers to a village as 
belonging to the Valayika vishaya in theSravasti ma$- 
dala.* From the above, it thus appears that though 
the administrative division of villages into districts 
and the districts into provinces was maintained for 
ages, there was no uniform system of naming these 
divisions. The Damodarapur copper plate inscription 
No. 3 tells us that a bhukti or province was under a 
Uparikamaharaja.* We further learn from the Damo- 

1. Gupta ins., 116. 

2. Ind. Ant., XV, 187. 

8 . Gupta Ins., 104. 

4 . Gupta Ins., p. 216. 

5. Ibid., 32-33 note. See also Ind. Ant., XV, 112, 

8 . El., XV, 136. 
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darapur plates that the government of a Vishaya or 
district was carried on by the Vishayapati also called 
the KumarSmatya, Ayuktaka or the Adhikarapa, assis- 
ted.by an assembly consisting of the Nagara-sreshthi 
(the president of the merchant-guild), Sartharaha (re¬ 
presentative of the traders), Prathama-kulika (probably 
the representative of the village assemblies), the Head 
Scribe (prathama-kayastha) and a Record-keeper (pusta- 
pala). 1 According to the Three Copper Plates from 
East Bengal the vishaya was either under a Vishaya¬ 
pati or under a council with the Jyeshtha-kayastha 
(Head scribe) as the president (pramukha). The 
council was constituted of the Sadhanika, Vyapara 
official (who probably looked after trade and commer¬ 
ce), the Mahattaras or the representative elders of the 
district, the Record-keeper (pustapala) and the Land- 
measurer. 1 

§ 6. The Evidence of the Inscriptions from 
the Deccan and South India. The inscriptions 
from the Deccan and South India use some of the terms 
mentioned above to indicate the administrative units 
above the village. Thus a grant of Vijayaraja Chaluk- 
ya (c. 47a A. D.) refers to vishaya, rashtra and grama. 3 
The Samangadl inscription of Dantidurga Rashtra- 
ktita (755 A. D.)*, the Wani grant of Govida III 

"Tel, xv, P p. H 3 - 145 . 

2. Ind. Ant., XXXIX, 195-214. 

3 . Ind. Ant., VII, 248 . 

4 . Gupta Ins,, 32 - 33 , note. 
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Rashtrakfita (793 A. D.) 1 and the Kauthem grant <of 
Vikramaditya V Chalukya (1009 A. D.)* mention the 
Rashtrapati first, then the Vishayapati and lastly the 
the Gramakflta or village headman, showing thereby 
the divisions. The grants of Amma II make De£a 
or Maijdala correspond to province and vishaya to 
district.* We also come across references to the group¬ 
ing of villages into 20, 30, 70, and so on upto 96,000 
or even 7^ lakhs. According to an Aihole inscription 
the territory of the earlier Chalukyas (550-753 A. D.) 
consisted of three maharashtras containing 99000 
cities. 4 This raises a presumption that each maharash- 
tra was organised on the basis of grouping of the 
villages. An inscription of Akalavarsha Krishna III 
of the Rashtrakfita dynasty, dated about 945 A. D., 
refers to a division of 300.* The references to such 
organisations are however very copious in the Chaluk¬ 
ya inscriptions. An inscription of the reign of Satya- 
graya (C. 1008) refers to a division of 500.* The Alur 
inscription of Vikramaditya V (1009-14) tells us of the 
rulers of 30, 300, 500, 32000,* and a Sudi inscription 
of the same monarch speaks of the administrative 

1 . Ind. Ant., XI, 159. 

2. Ind. Ant., XVI, 24. 

3. Gupta Ins., 32-33; Ind. Ant,, VII, 16. 

4 . Ind. Ant., VIII, 244; Dynasties of the Kanareee District 
by Fleet (Bombay Gazeetter), p. 341, note, 2. 

5. EL, XIV, 366. 

6 . EL, XVI, 75. 

7. EL, XVI, 30. 
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divisions of 70 11 . Two inscriptions of Jayasiroba II 
(1173) mention the divisions of 12000, 500, 300 and 
70.* Two Sudi inscriptions of Some^vara I (1042-68) 
teH us of the administrative divisions of 
60, 70, and 140 and mention * the district or 
the divisional commissioner under the title Nada- 
pergade.* Another Sudi inscription of the same king 
tells us that Ntigadeva the governor of Toragare sixty 
and Balguli and Karittage had for his own mainte¬ 
nance certain villages with full internal rights. 4 This 
shows that the remuneration of local officers by assign¬ 
ments of land, as referred to in Manu, still continued 
at least in the Chalukya kingdom. An inscription of 
Some. 4 vara II (1074) refers to a group of 20.* It 
appears from an inscription of Vikramaditya VI (1076- 
1127) that there was a town over a group of 30 villages, 
and that there was also a group of iooo.® One of his 
inscriptions dated 1102 A. D. refers to the governor 
of 12000 and to the administration of the ‘achchu-pan- 
nSya of the 7J lakh country” by the Mahipradhana 

J. El., XV, 76. 

2 . El., XVI, 76. 

3. El., XV, 77. 

4 . EL, XV, 92. Of. EL, III, 813. 

5. EI., XVI, 72. 

6 . EI., XV, 30. 

7. EI„ XVI, 35. ‘Achchupannaya’ was one of the branches 
of taxation. The expression ‘saptarddhalakshe’ (7£ lakh 
country) appears to have applied originally to the Rash- 
trakuta kingdom. See Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese 
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Anantapalayya, the minister of Vikramaditya VI. Ira* 
fcfcapadi 7 $ lakh country is referred to in an inscription 
of Vlra Rajendradeva . 1 The Lakshme^vara inscrip¬ 
tion of this king refers to two groups of 300 , two one 
thousand groups, one twelve thousand group, and a 
group of 84 .* ManasollSsa, a work composed during 
the reign of Some^vara III ( 1156 - 1138 ), refers 
to the administrative divisions of io, 20 , 100 and 1000 
with appropriate rulers over each group.* The epi- 
graphic evidence is thus corroborated by the literary. 
An inscription of Jagadekamalla mentions the divisions 
of 300 , 500 and 12000 * A 3000 province is referred 
to in an inscription from Belgaum dated 1204 .* A 
Chalukya record dated 1056 refers to the Paliyanda 
4000 district , 6 and another to Nojjambaradi 32000. 1 
An inscription of Jagadekamalla Jayasimha dated 1013 
A. D. mentions Udayadityadeva as governing the 
Gangavadi 96000 , the Kcdambalike 1000 , the Kogali 
500 , a portion of MSsiyavadi 140 , the Ballaku^de 300 
and the Kudihara 70 included in the Ededore * 2000 . 

Districts, p. 341, note 2. 

1 . MER., 1915-16, p. 118. See also EC„ X, (Mulbagul Taluq) 
no. 107. 

2. EL, XVI, 58. 

8. P. 43, (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series). 

4. EL, XVI, 50. 

5. EL, XIII, 18. 

6 . MER., 1903-4, p. 33 (no. 80). 

7. Ibid., p. 34 (uos. 86 , 92, 94). 

8 . Ibid., p. 34 (no. 87); p. 35 (nos. 100, 103, 107). 
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in the Hoysala kingdom also a similar grouping of 
Tillages prevailed. Thus a record dated 1130 A. D. 
refers to Nagare 300. 1 * 3 A 12000 division seems to 
have corresponded to a district. Thus in one place we 
are told that certain villages lying within the Edenad 
seventy were also within the Banavase 12000 which 
is elsewhere called Banavase-nad with a governor*. 
A KaUchuriya record dated 1173 A. D. 
makes it clear that a nad or nadu had a fixed rent, 
which was collected by its Governor and paid 
to the treasury.* According to a Mahavali 
record dated 890 A. D. Elenagar-nad 70, the Avanya- 
nad 30 and the Ponkunda twelve were governed by 
one man. 4 5 6 The early Pallavas seem to have had 
‘kottam’ and ‘rashtra’ as administrative units above the 
Tillage. Thus the Kasakudi plates of Nandivarman 
mention that the village Ekadhiramangalam was in the 
Undivanakoshthaka (kottam) a subdivision of Tondaka* 
rashtra.* 

§ 7 . The Chola Administration. So far as 

the Chola administration was concerned, we notice 
that there was a regular organisation of the villages 
into Kfirrams or nadus or kilnadus, 8 that is, 

1 . EC., V, 124 . 

8. EC., VII, Introduction, pp. 3, 27 ; tr., pp. 103 , 110. 

3 . EC., VIII, 19 . 

4. EC., X, 137 . 

5 . SII., II, no. 73 . 

6. SII., Ill, no. 181 . 
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districts, of the nadusinto valanadus or kotfcams. Some¬ 
times a few kfirrams composed a nadu or valanadu, 
and a few valanadus made up a kottam. The kotfcams 
composed the Cholamatjdalam or the Chola kingdonl. 
TheChola inscriptions do not always maintain uniformity 
in mentioning these names. Thus from one inscription 
we learn that the village Tirukkovalfir was in Kurukttai- 
Kurrana, a subdivision of Miladu alias JananStha-vala- 
nadu, 1 but from another inscription we learn that the 
village Rajanarayana-chaturvedimangalam was in 
Oyma-nadu (not a karram here) alias Vijayarajendra- 
valanadu, which was a subdivision of Tayango^da- 
Cholamandalam. An inscription of Sakalaloka-Chak- 
ravartin speaks of the village Arpakkam as lying in 
Eyil-nadu, a subdivision of Eyijr-kottam, a district of 
Jayangondasola-mandalam.* It should also be noted 
that a few small villages often composed a mangalam, 
which sometimes gave its name to a nadu.* The highest 
division of the Chola empire was called a Maijdalam. 
The inscriptions refer to at least six raaiidalams, name¬ 
ly, Jayahgojjidacholamandalam (the Pallava country 
embracing the coast-districts between the rivers, the 
southern Pennar, the northern Pennar and probably 
the Kistna), Cholamajjdalara (Tanjore and Trichino- 


1. MER., 1913-19, p. 54 (no. 67). 

2. MER., 1922-23, p. 74 (no. 140). See also SII., III, nos, 
108, 114,116. 

3. SII., HI, no. 205. 
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poly), Rajarajamandalam (parts of Madura and Travan* 
core), Adhirajarajamapdalam or Sola-Kerala-raandalam 
(Salem and Coimbatore), Gangai-kopdachola-mapdalam 
(Mysore and Bangalore), and the Nikharilichola-mapda- 
lam (Kolar, part of North Arcot and Salem and part 
of Cuddapah). 1 The older name of Jayangondacbola- 
mapdalam was Tondaimanddam which, according to 
tradition, was divided into twenty-four kottams. These 
twenty-four kottams were again subdivided into seven¬ 
ty-nine nidus. The seventy-nine nidus were similarly 
subdivided into igoonattams or townships, and 12000 
gotrams, that is, families were said to have lived in these 
nattams.* That this tradition is not without 
foundation, is proved by the fact that the South Indian 
inscription refer to many of these kottams. According to 
an inscription of Rajendracholadeva dated 1072 A. D. 
Jayangondachola-ma^dalam was a 48000 country.* 
Each nadu had its caftan or sheriff and an assembly 
to transact the business touching the shire. The 
composition of this shire-assembly is not exactly known. 
It is probable that the sheriff assisted by some subor¬ 
dinate sheriffs, 4 who might have been the village- 
heads. A South Indian inscription tells us that three 
villages were made over as gift for the maintenance 
of a college (vidyisthina) at BahCr by a royal official 

1. See Ancient India by Krishnasvami Aiyangar, pp. 174-175 

2. TTMR., pp. 54-56. See also Historical Sketches of 
Ancient Deccan by K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, pp. 4-5; 
and SII., II, pp. 21-29. 

3. EC., X, 86 (no. 49 a). 

4. Of. Nat-kil-na^tftr of SII., Ill, no. 205. 
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with the approval of the king; and that 'the order 
communicated to the assembly of Bahur-nadu (nattar) 
who, on receiving it, obeyed it, placing the order on 
their heads, circumambulated the village, planted 
stones and milk-bush and drew up the necessary docu- 
ment .’ 1 It is clear from this inscription that the Nadu 
assembly looked after the interests of the whole nadu 
in matters of gift of land ; and that every detail regard¬ 
ing transfer of land, utilisation of the produce from 
the land and such other relevant matters was entered 
into its documents. A Chola inscription records that 
the assembly of Puduppakkam having misappropriated 
the revenues of the Devadana at Tirumalperu, a royal 
order was addressed to the nattar (sheriffs) of Ma^ai- 
yil-nadu in Manaiyil-kottam as well as to the village- 
heads concerned to the effect that ‘‘the 3000 kadi of 
puravu from Sangappadikilan’s estate (kani), a tax-free 
Devadana of the temple of Mahadeva at Tirumalperu 
in foirriyarrflr belonging to your nadu, being payable 
by the members of the assembly of Puduppakkam, a 
Brahmadeya in Puri^ai-nadu, (since it was given over) 
to them as a Devadana and a Brahmadeya, and the 
3000 kadi of puravu, 561 kadi of iravu and 26 ^ kalaflju 
and (one) mafijadi of gold, which these residents of 
Sirriyarrflr have been previously paying (on the village 

of Sirriyarrur.in all 6561 kadi of paddy) and 

26 J kalafiju and (one) mafijadi of gold, shall thus be 
paid by the members themselves of the assembly of 


1 . SII., II, no. 98. 
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Puduppakkatn to (the temple of) Mahadeva at Tiru- 
malperu.”. 1 This shows that when the dispute was 
between two niidus (as for example here between Ma- 
naiyil-nadu and Puri^ai-cadu) the king or rather the 
central government interfered. This also shows that 
transactions regarding land and land-revenue had to 
pass through the assembly of the nadu. When a gift of 
land was made by the king it was formally given effect 
to by the revenue officers of the crown in co-operation 
with the members of the shire assembly. Thus a 
Chola inscription records the order of the king to the 
effect that ‘the twelve vgli of land of Ilanalam in your 
nadu, which have been entered in the accounts as a 

tax-free Devadana and Salabhoga,.shall have its 

hamlets circumambulated; (and for this purpose), we 
give (names of some officers).to swell (your num¬ 

ber). You shall, in compauy with these persons, mark 
out the boundaries, take round the female elephant, 
circumambulate the hamlets, plant stones and milk 
bush and prepare the written deed.’ This inscription 
further tells us that this order was carried out by the 
members of the nadu assembly, and the officers who 
associated with them were the councillors (Karumam- 
arayum), revenue officers (Puravuvari), officers in 
charge of revenue-registers (varippottagam), revenue 
accountants (Varippottaga-ka^akku), revenue clerks 
(Variyilidu), Mugavetti (engraver?), Pattolai and the 

chief secretaiy^ (Olainayagam).* A Devadana grant 

1 . SII., III, no. 142. 

2. SII., Ill, no. 151; MER„ 1915-16, p. 119. 
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of Rajendrachola I is similarly addressed to the head- 
man of the shire and refers to the association of the 
same officers with them. 1 2 Sometimes, the nadu assem¬ 
bly and the village assembly jointly farmed the culti¬ 
vable lands. Thus an inscription dated 950 A. D. 
(found in the Mandya Taluq) records the grant of a 
piece of land near the Marti channel under a big tank, 
evidently for the maintenance of irrigation-works. 
The grant is made over to the Nadu and the village 
concerned.* These few examples are sufficient to 
give us an idea of the importance of the shire assem¬ 
bly, headed by the Nattan, in matters relating to the 
land revenue administration. A late authority tells 
us that the Nattan originally held the whole civil au¬ 
thority of the nadu and that ‘until lately the nattar 
were considered the legitimate sources of information 
in all revenue transactions, and, generally, in matters 
relating to the state of the country. 3 The epigraphic 
evidence also shows that the nattar were an important 
body of revenue officials, standing mid-way between 
the villages on the one hand and the crown on the 
other and exercising a very important function in matters 
of distribution of land. 

The late authorities on the land-system in South 
India further tells us that ‘the junction of the Nattans 
of a kottam with the chief proprietors of their respec- 

1. SII., III, no. 205. 

2. EC., Ill, p. 42. 

3. TTMR., p. 57. 
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trve nadus formed what was called the MahS-nSdu, an 
assembly, of which the tradition now only remains .’ 1 
T^is tradition is based on historical facts as some of 
the inscriptions show. These mahanadus were appa¬ 
rently attached to the Valanadusor kottams mentioned 
above, and constituted an assembly to discharge very 
many important functions, not only in revenue matters 
but also in civil and criminal justice. So far as revenue 
matters were concerned, we note, on the authority 
of an inscription, that the nit,tar of Tiruvayppadi de¬ 
cided that they would collect every year from the 
tenants, ghee at the rate of a nali per cow and supply 
it to the same temple, and that they would contribute 
a portion of the Srl-jayanti festival.* In another ins¬ 
cription we read that they converted some land, given 
as a Devadana (evidently not wholly tax-free) by cer¬ 
tain persons, into a ‘sarvamanyam’ or wholly tax-free 
estate.* A Paijdya inscription dated 1273 A. D. records 
an interesting incident with regard to the revenue 
transactions carried on by the nattar. The revenues 
expected for two successive years from the village of 
Marudfir in Urattur kflrram having failed for lack of 
cultivators (who probably left the village owing to 
heavy taxation), the nattar in council resolved to 
shoulder the burden of the responsibility for payment 
and agreed, in concert with the representatives of the 

1. Ibid. 

2 . MER., 1922-23, p. 34 (no. 523) 

3. Ibid., 1922-23, p. 74 (no. 141) 
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towns and the villages of the nadu, to give away Ma- 
rudfir to two individuals, who, in return, undertook 
to supply offerings in a temple for the merit of the 
nadu . 1 This sho^s that the nattar of a valanadu were 
responsible to the crown for the collection of the 
revenue, and that they could, with the consent of the 
people, distribute a deficit amount over the whole 
nadu. This agreement arrived at by the nattar and 
the people was approved by the king.* A record of 
the reign of Rajaraja III (early part of the thirteenth 
century) tells us that the great village assembly of 
NidQr convened a big meeting of the Nattar, r <utumbar 
and Karaiyar (that is, a Mahanadu assembly), which 
passed resolutions to the effect that 22 kasu should be 
assessed, as formerly, on every one-thirty-second of a 
veli of land for a single crop, while Vettikkasu 3 and 
Viniyogam* were fixed at five kasu and one ka^u res¬ 
pectively ; that none but the ruling king should 
demand taxes from them; that they should supply 
labourers at the rate of one man for every kaijti of 
land cultivated for carrying the paddy to its destina¬ 
tion.* We have also other instances to show that the 
nattar or the sheriffs of a nadu had the power of fixing 
the rates of taxation. Thus according to an inscrip¬ 
tion of 14 ro A. D. the nattar of a certain nadu authori- 

OlER., 1922-23, ppT 18, III (no. 357 of 1922). ~ 

2. Ibid., p. 17 (no. 354 of 1922,. 

3. See Appendix A. 

4 . See Appendix A. 

5. MEK., 1921-22 p. 104. 
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sed the collection of the following dues from a certain 
place for the local temple: one tu$i and one paddakku 
of paddy on one ma of 500 kuli of wet land; one- 
foflrth panam on one ma of dry land ; one ulakku of 
ghee per mensem on every herd of 20 cows owned by 
shepherds; and one ulakku of gingelly oil (per 
mensem) on every oil-mill . 1 2 3 A series of inscrip¬ 
tions, dated about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century A. D., shows that when the crown decided to 
revise or remit taxes, the decision was addressed to 
the Nattavar of the country . 1 The nattar exercised 
criminal jurisdiction, and the culprits were usually 
fined in land or the user thereof, which was then made 
over to temples * 

50 far as the Chola administration was concerned, 
it thus follows that the collection of the revenue was, 
in the first place, made by the village assembly (See 
chapter III § 8 ), and then the nattan took charge of 
it, and finally the council of the nattar. At all these 
stages certain officers of the central government, such 
as, Karumam-Arayum, Puravuvari, Varippottaga-kapa- 
kku etc., mentioned above, co-operated with the local 
authorities. The revenue department of the central 
government under the Chola administration appears 
to have been known as Puravaritinaikka.am, the head 

1. MER., 1921-22, p. 110. 

2. MER., 1917-18, pp. 165-166. 

3. MER,, 1906-7, p. 77; 1917-18, pp. 104, 106; 1918-19, pp. 

51 (no, 33), 54 (no. 67), 57 (no. 106) 72 (no. 273) and 99. 
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of which was called Puravaritipaikkala-n&yagam, The 
officers (Puravaritiijaikkalattu-kuru) who belonged 
to this department, along with their chief, used to 
allot the taxes in connection with a Devadana 1 appa¬ 
rently in co-operation with the villages.* 

A few epigraphic records of the reign of Jatavar- 
man Kulasekhara I of the later Pandya dynasty throw 
some light on the revenue arrangements that were 
made in connection with a Devadana grant. The 
Annual Report of the South Indian Epigraphy for 
1916-17 thus summarises the main points; ‘The king 
in his royal camp at some place is approached either 
by a minister or a private person or a body of 
persons and requested to make gift of a particular 
land to a temple or, oftener, to make a land, which 
had been already granted, tax-free. The submission 
of the request (vijnapti) was perhaps a customary pro¬ 
cedure and was done while the king was comfortably 
seated in his palace. There appears to have been in 
South Indian courts a regular official called Vijnapti, 
whose business it was to communicate such requests. 
The king promises to do so right solemnly and orders 
that the necessary olai and the ujvari (formal orders) 
from the revenue department may be duly issued. 
This forms the first document of the triple series and 
was called evidently Srlmukha or tirumugam being 
signed by one or two of the king’s officers. The exe¬ 
cutive order (olai or kejvi), which is issued sometimes 

1. SII., II, p. 412, note 4; SII., Ill no. 73 and no, 57. 

2. SII., HI, noa. 57, 87. See also Ch. XI § 7. 
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after,-often some years-is addressed to the 

authorities at the spot where the land-gift is made, 
with instructions to make the land tax-free in favour 
of the specified temple, and generally begins with the 
title Kcmerinmaikopdan of the king and not with his 
proper name. A demi-official note called Kaittadi, 
olai, or kadaiyidu is sometimes also sent direct to the 
temple committee or the village assembly, one or 
more ministers intimating to them the issue of the 
order. The officers of the revenue department (Vari- 
yilar or puravariyar) now issue the document called 
ulyari, enter the same in the revenue registers, there¬ 
by effecting a decrease in the total revenue to govern¬ 
ment but an increase to the temple emoluments. The 
items of taxation under different heads are mentioned 
evidently for being collected and transferred to the 
temple. The document is signed by a very large 
number of revenue officers and ministers. The village 
assembly meets together, receives the tirumugam and 
other documents, and proclaims the particular land to 
be tax-free by an executive order (olai) and sometimes 
fixes the boundaries.’ 1 

§ 8. Land Survey. For the purpose of an accu¬ 
rate realisation of revenue land surveys were made 
from time to time. The earliest references to land 
survey are probably in the Jatakas. According to the 
Kama Jataka the king’s officers on one occasion came 


1. MER„ 1916-17, pp. 109-110. 
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to a border village for taking a survey of the fields. 1 
The Kurudhamma Jataka tells us that the Rajjugahakj- 
amachcha (lit. rope-holding minister), that is, the Sur¬ 
veyor-General* was one day measuring a field by tying 
a rope to a stick and giving one end of the rope to the 
owner of the field to hold, while himself keeping the 
stick into his own hand. The Surveyor-General 
happened to put the stick into a crab’s hole with the 
crab inside, whereupon he thought: ‘If I put the stick 
in the hole, the crab in the hole will be hurt; if I 
put it on the other side, the king's property will lose ; 

nd if I put it on this side, the farmer will lose.’ 1 3 This 
incidentally shows how carefully the work was done. 
The Mauryan government appears to have taken an 
elaborate survey of the land in its diverse aspects, so 
that the taxable capacity of each village was very accu¬ 
rately ascertained. The Artha&stra mentions the several 
heads under which facts and figures were collected. 4 5 6 
Megasthenes also refers to land-survey.* The Sukra- 
nlti describing the functions of the Sumantra and the 
Amatya indirectly refers to land-survey.* The earliest 


1. Vol. IY, 169.\..rAjakammikakhettappaniana-gakanatth&- 
ya tam gamam agamimsu...(tr. IY, no. 467). 

2. See Fick’s Sociale Gliederung, p. 97. 

3. Vol. II, p. 376 (tr., Vol. II, no. 276). 

4 . Arth. (tr.), Bk. II, Oh. 7; Bk. II, Ch. 35. See § 2 of thie 
chapter. 

5. Me. Fr. XXXIV. See § 2 of this chapter. 

6. See § 4 of this chapter. 
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epigraphic reference to ‘rajukas’ or ‘lajukas in the 
sense of surveyors occurs in the Asokan inscriptions, 
Rajuka is also mentioned in another Prakrit inscription 
of later times . 1 2 The North Indian inscriptions how¬ 
ever make no direct reference to an^systematic survey. 
From a number of inscriptions it appears that the local 
bodies usually kept a record of the land under their 
control, and various ways of measuring land were in 
vogue in different parts of India. The Damodarapur 
copper plate inscriptions and the East Bengal copper 
plate inscriptions refer to a class of officials called 
Pustapala who apparently kept all records about land.* 
A method of measuring the land by the quantity of 
seed sown is referred to in these inscriptions. Pada- 
varta measurement of land is spoken of in an inscrip¬ 
tion of Dfiarasena II (572 A, D .). 3 

The South Indian inscriptions, however, give us 
very valuable information. The inscriptions on the 
walls of the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore show that 
revenue surveys were made in the Chola kingdom be¬ 
fore the time of Rajaraja I . 4 An inscription of Raja- 
raja-Rajakesarivarman Choladeva ( 985 - 1013 ), which is 
dated in the nineteenth year of his reign, refers to “the 
measuting of the earth”, that is, the revenue survey 
conducted in the seventeenth year of his reign. This 

1. Liiders, 416. 

2. EL, XV, pp. 136 ff.; Ind. Ant. XXXIX, pp. 195 ff. 

3. Ind. Ant., XV, pp. 187-188. 

4. MER., 1906-7, p. 76 ; 1900 , p. 10, 
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survey was made apparently as a result of the errors 
that had crept into the then measurements of land. 1 
A second inscription of the same monarch tells us that 
Tiruvadigal Sattan was the officer in charge of the sur¬ 
vey operations. 8 *A third record of this king dated 
1007 A. D. speaks of the excess in measurement in the 
land-survey of 1002 A. D.* Two other records of the 
reign of RajarSja I (the same monarch) give us very 
minute details in connection with the measurement of 
certain lands in some villages, which clearly shows 
that the revenue surveys were very accurately done. 4 
We are told that 'land as small in extent as jrlnonoo 
of a veli was measured and assessed to revenue.'* 
Another inscription of this king states that, as a result 
of a revenue survey, about 900 kalam of paddy was 
collected as surplus to the state, which was however 
made over to the temple.’ There is a reference to a 
land-survey in one of the inscr iptions of his son Eajend- 
ra (1011-1041), but this is supposed to refer to the pre¬ 
vious surveys. 7 Another Chola record refers to a 

land survey effected in the sixteenth year (1086. 

the year of the Domesday Survey in England) of Kulo- 
ttunga I (1070- r 118).* The unit of measurement adopt- 

1. MER., 1912-13, pp. 96, 76 (no. 59). 

2. MER, 1017-18, pp. 142, 17 (no. 199). 

3 . Ibid., pp, 142, 25 (no 285). 

4 . SII., II, nos. 4 , 5 . 

5. MER., 1906 7, p. 76. 

6. MER., 1923-24, p. 101. 

7 . Ibid., 1917-18, pp. 144, 26 (no. 296). 

8. Ibid., 1913 - 14 , pp. 89 . 37 (no. 317 ). See also MER., 1905 - 
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ed appears to have been the royal foot (^rl-pSda) as 
the expression ‘rod equal to the royal foot which 
measured the (whole) world’ indicates.* An inscrip- 
tkfn of the Chola king RajadhirSja I states that, on a 
representation made by the village assembly of Utta- 
masolachaturvedimangalam to the effect that the 
original survey and classification of the village lands 
were in a chaotic condition, the royal officer (adhikarin) 
reclassified these tracts and reassessed them properly. 
It was also laid down that no fresh taxes were to be 
levied on the land surveyed, except on that found to be 
in excess.* An inscription of Kulottunga III of the 
same dynasty refers to the land survey committee (nilam- 
alavupadapperumakkal) of a village assembly and to an 
eight-fold classification of the lands. The king order¬ 
ed, with regard to the assessed lands of a certain tem¬ 
ple, that ‘lands declared to be superior to the eighth 
class be assessed as per those of the eighth class 
(ettam-taram) and that those below the eighth class be 
allowed to continue as before.’* An inscription of the 
fifteenth century A. D. gives us an indirect reference 
to a land-survey. It was found that, if two feet more 
were added to the existing measuring rod, it would be 
convenient for the cultivators to pay the taxes. Ac¬ 
cordingly the measuring rod was changed for the be¬ 
nefit of the taxpayers, and both the wet and the dry 
lands were measured anew with it. 1 2 3 4 

g___ 

1. MER., 1900, p. 10. 

2. Ibid., 1921-22, pp. 102, 76 'no. 239). 

3. Ibid., 1913-14, p. 30 (no. 262). 

4. Ibid., 1917-18, p. 165. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LAND-TAXATION. 

Land revenue was the mainstay of finance in the 
states of ancient India. It was realised in various 
forms from different kinds of land. This chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of these forms of incidence of 
taxation on land. 

§ 1. The Periods of the Rjg-veda, the Jata- 

kas and the Sutras. The earliest reference to tax¬ 
ation occurs in the Rig-veda. In one hymn king 
Nahusha is said to have forced his people to pay a 
tax called ‘bali’, 1 but there is no evidence to show that 
this tax was levied on land. The Jatakas make it 
clear that the king had a right to a portion of the pro¬ 
duce of the land. In the Kurudhamma Jataka we read 
that a person, having carelessly plucked a handful of 
paddy from his own field, regrets: ‘From this field I 
have yet to give the king his due, and I have taken a 
handful of rice from an untithed field.’* This due 
was known as ‘bali’ and was collected in the royal gra¬ 
nary (koshfchagara), which was in charge of a minister 
called ‘Doijiamapako Mahamatto.’ We are told that, 
sitting at the door of the granary, he caused to be 
measured the king’s share of the produce.* The tax 

1. RV., VII, 6, 5. See Ch. IV § 1. 

2. Imawha kedara maya rafino bhago databbo, adinnabhaga- 
to yeva cha me kedi&rato salisisamu^thi gahapita (VoL II, 
p 318). 

3. Ibid: Kotthagaradvare nialditva rajabhage vihim mina- 
pento. 
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was collected by officials called ‘Balisadhaka’ and Ra- 
jakammika ,1 (Cf. Karmikas of the Artha&stra referred 
to in Chapter X § 2 ). The exact share taken by the 
king is not known. Probably it varied according to 
the nature of the soil. A great deal also depended on 
the whim of the king, for, he seems to have exercised 
the right of increasing the taxes at his will* or of remit¬ 
ting them. 3 In a few cases the Jatakas refer to villages 
yielding a revenue of 100,000 (XahSpana). Thus ac¬ 
cording to the Vaddhaki-snkara [ataka MahS-kosala gave 
his son in-law EJimbisara a village of Kasi yielding an 
income of ioo.oco . 4 5 6 7 8 The Avariya Jataka records the 
gift of a village yielding the same amount.® This gives 
rise to a presumption that the land-revenue was also 
realised in money, at least in some cases. According 
to the Vasishtha Dharma Sfitra the king takes a sixth 
part of the wealth of his subjects.* It is also held that 
“no taxes shall be paid on the usufruct of river, dry 
grass, forests, (places of) combustion and moun 2 tains.” 1 
But this injunction does not appear to have been 
always followed.* According to Gautama, ‘cultivators 
must pay to the king a tax (baii) amounting to one- 

1. See Gandatinda Jataka, Vol. V, pp. 103, 106; Kama Ja- 
taka, IV, p. 169. 

2. Gagga Jataka (I, no. 155); Maha-assftroha Jataka (no. 302) 

3. Kama Jataka IV, no. 467. 

4 . Satashasaautthayikam kUsiganriam. (Vol. II, p. 403). 

5. Vol. Ill, p. 229 (tr., Ill, No. 376). 

6. I, 42 (SBE., XIV, 8;. 

7. XIX, 26. (SBE., XIV, 99). 

8. See Ch. IX § 6. 
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tenth, one-eighth, or one-sixth of the produce.and 

of roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal herbs, honey, meat, 
grass and fire-wood one-sixtieth,’ 1 Baudhayana also 
prescribes one-sixth of the income of the subjects as 
the pay of the king.* 

§ 2, The Age of Kautifya. Kautilya’s canon 
of taxation is ; “Just as fruits are gathered from a garden 
as often as they become ripe so revenue shall be collec¬ 
ted as often as it becomes ripe; collection of revenue 
or of fruits, when unripe, shall never be carried on, 
lest their source may be injured, causing immense 
trouble.” 3 The Arthasastra mentions seven principal 
sources of income. Six of them more or less relate to 
land in one form or other. Thus under the source 
called ‘durga’ (lit. forts) is mentioned the income from 
the warehouse of merchandise and building-sites? under 
‘rashtra’ (i. e., country-parts) are included the produce 
from the crown lands (sita), portion of the produce 
payable to the government (bhaga), evidently by private 
individuals cultivating their own lands, religious taxes 
(bali). taxes paid in money (kara), incomes from rivers, 
ferries, towns, pastures, road-cess (vartani), ‘rajju’ and 
‘chora-rajju’ 4 ; under mines are included gold, silver, 
diamonds, gems, pearls, corals, conchshells, metals, 
salt and other minerals extracted from the plains and 

1. X, 24. 27 (SBE„ II, 229-230). 

2. I, 18,1 (SBE, XIV, 199). 

3. Arth., 241: Pakkvam pakkvam ivaramat phalam rajyada- 
vapnuyat, Smachchheda-bkayad amani varjayet kopakS- 
rakam. 

4. See Appeadix A. 
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the mountain slopes; under ‘Setu’ we notice flower- 
gdi-dens, fruit-gardens, vegetable-gardens, wet-fields, 
and fields where crops are grown by sowing roots; 
urpler ‘Vana* are mentioned game forests, timber-forests 
and elephant-forests; and under Wanikpatha’orincoines 
from traffic we notice the incomes from the land on the 
water-ways. 1 The crown-lands apparently yielded a 
land-revenue on varying rates. Thus the normal rate, 
that a cultivating labourer (sva-viryy-opajlvinah) tilling 
the crown lands used to get, was one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the produce raised by him ; the rest of the pro¬ 
duce went to the royal granary. When there was any 
paucity of labourer, the unsown lands (vapatiriktam) 
were let out for half the produce; and if lands were 
still left uncultivated, then these were leased out on 
whatever the cultivators could give without any hard¬ 
ship. The cultivators of the crown lands also paid a 
water-rate.* From the lands under private occupation 
the Mauryan government appears to have realised the 
following kinds of revenue: fixed taxes (pipda-kara), 
which is explained as taxes levied on the whole village 
(Cf. the South Indian custom); one-sixth of the pro¬ 
duce (shadbhSga); provision paid (by the people) for 
the army (senabhakta), such as, rice, oil, salt etc. (Cf. 
AmaOji, Echchoru etc. of South India); religious taxes 
(bali), which, according to the commentator of the 
Artha&stra, amounted to ten papas, twenty papas and 


. Arth., p. 59 fif. (tr., Bk. II, Ch. 6). 
2 . See Ch. IV § 10. 
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so on ; subsidies paid by the vassal kings for their king¬ 
dom (kara); taxes specially collected on the occasion 
of the birth of a prince (utsanga); taxes collected as 
extras when there was margin for such collection (pto> 
$va); compensatiorf levied in the shape of grains for 
any damage done by cattle to crops (pSrihlnaka); pre¬ 
sents made to the king (aupSyanika); and the taxes 
levied on lands below tanks, lakes etc., built by the 
king (kaushtheyaka). 1 In times of need however the 
king could raise his demand upto one third or one- 
fourth of the grain (in place of one-sixth), in such 
places as depended solely upon rain-water and were 
rich in grain, that is, where the land was of the first 
quality. He should not, however, make such demands 
on the people cultivating the middle or low quality of 
land, nor on people helpful in the construction of for¬ 
tifications, gardens, buildings, roads for traffic, coloni¬ 
sation of waste lands, exploitation of mines and forma¬ 
tion of forest preserves. The peasantry should be 
prevailed upon to grow summer crops, and when the 
crops would be ripe, the royal employees should beg 
an extra share, in addition to the royal dues. The 
king, when in difficulties, might also claim one-6ixth of 
the forest-produce and of such commodities as cotton, 
barks of trees, hemp, sandal, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
fire-wood, bamboos etc. 1 The revenues accruing from 
the mines have already been referred to.* 


1. Bk. II, Ch. 15. 

2 Bk. V, Ch. 2. (Original, p. 240). 
3 . See Ch. IX, § 7. 
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§ 3. The Dharma ioastras on Taxation. 

According to the Santi Parvan the king should take 
one-sixth of the produce (balishashtha) from land.* 
In # one place it is stated to beone-tenth of the produce.* 
It is further laid down that ‘no tax should be levied 
without ascertaining the outturn and the amount of 
labour that had been necessary to produce it/* The 
canon of taxation here is that an intelligent king 
‘should milk his kingdom after the analogy of men 
acting in the matter of calves ; if the calf be permitted 
to suck, it grows strong and bears heavy burdens; if, 
on the other hand, the cow be milked too much the 
calf becomes lean and fails to do much service to the 
owner/ Similarly, if the kingdom be drained much, 
the subjects fail to achieve anything that is great/ 4 
Manu’s canon of taxation is that the king should fix 
the taxes in such a way as would enable both the king 
and the tax-payer to receive their due reward. ‘As 
the leech, the calf aud the bee take their food little by 
little, even so must the king draw from his realm moder¬ 
ate annual taxes.’ 5 He fixes one-eighth, one-sixth, or 

1. Ch. LXXI, 1G (Bombay Edn.). See also Ch. LXVIII, 27. 

2. Ch. CXXXVI, 2. 

3. Ch. LXXXVII, 16. 

4 . Ch. LXXXVII, 20-21: Vatsaupamyena dogdhavyam ra- 
ehtram akshlua-buddhina, mrifco vatso jatabalah pidam 
vahati Bh&rata, Na karma kurute vatso bhriSam dug- 
dho Yudhishthirah, rashtram apyatidugdhamhi na karma 
kurute mahat, 

5. VII, 128-129. 
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one-twelfth of the produce as the king’s share of the 
crop; and one-sixth of trees, medicinal herbs, flowers, 
roots, fruits, pot-herbs, objects made of cane etc . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 The 
Vishnu Samhita enjoins the king to take one-sixth of 
the grain every year and one-sixth from herbs, flowers, 
roots, fruits, wood etc.* ‘Of the mines, let him take 
the whole produce.* According to Narada the custom¬ 
ary receipts of a king included the sixth part: of the 
produce . 1 The Parti^ara Sanihita also prescribes one- 
sixth of the produce as the king’s share.® The Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-Tsang tells us that the tenants of the 
royal domain paid one-sixth of the produce.® But as a 
matter of fact the tenants of the royal domain some¬ 
times paid more than one-sixth of the produce. The 
traveller apparently refers to the general custom. 

§ 4. The Period of the SukranTti. Sukra’s 
canon of taxation is that the king should realise his 
revenues in such a way that the cultivators are not 

destroyed.in other words, he should do so like the 

garland-maker, who does not destroy the flower plants, 
and not like the charcoal-maker, who destroys the 
tree.* Apparently referring to the state lands,* Sukra- 

1. VII, 130-132. 

2. Ill, 22-25 (SBE., VII, 16). 

3. Ill, 55. (SEE., VII, 19). 

4. XVIII, 48. (SBE., XXXIII, 221). 

5. Oh. II. 

6. Watters, I, 176. 

7. IV | 2, 113; Harechcha karshakadbhagam yatha n&shto 
bhavenna sah Mal&kara iva grahyo bhago nangaraka- 
ravat. 

8. See Ch. IV § 6. 
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lays down that ‘haring ascertained the amount of 
produce from the measured plots of land, whether 
great, middling or small, the king should desire revenue 
and then apportion it among them.’ 1 The king is to 
realise one-third, one-fourth, or otae-twelfth of the 
produce, according as the plots were irrigated respect¬ 
ively by tanks, canals and wells, by rain-water and 
by rivers; and one-sixth of the produce from the less 
fertile and rocky soil.* Sukra enjoins the king to real¬ 
ise rents from houses and shops.* He is also to take 
one-third, one-fifth, one-seventh, one-tenth or one- 
twentieth from the collectors of grasses and woods* 
He should not demand anything from people who cultiv¬ 
ated new lands and dug tanks, canals, wells etc. for 
this purpose, until they realised twice the investment.* 
From the mines the king is to realise half of gold, one- 
third of silver, one-fourth of copper, one-sixth of zinc 
and iron, half of gems and lead, after the expenses 
have been deducted.* It is further laid down that 
‘the ruler should realise his share of the produce from 
land according to Prajapati’s system ; but, in times of 
danger and difficulty, according to Manu’s system, 

1. IV $2, 112. 

2 . IV § 2, 115-116. 

3. IV § 2, 128: Qrihadyadhara-bhusulkam krishtabhumer 
ivaharet, Tatha chapauikebhyas tu pauyabhuSulkam 
aharet, 

4 . IV § 2,119-120. 

6 . IV § 2, 121-122. 

6 . IV § 2, 117-118. 
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not otherwise.’ 1 The difference between the two 
systems was about the measurement of land. Accord¬ 
ing to Prajapati 2500 cubits made one parivartana of 
land, whereas 3125 cubits made one such plot accord¬ 
ing to Manu.® Manu’s system of measurement being 
greater, the king’s share of the produce out of land 
would be less than under Prajapati’s system.® 

§ 5. The North Indian Inscriptions on 
Taxation. So far as land-taxation is concerned, the 
epigraphic evidence from the North 4 seems to show 
that the revenue was realised under two main heads, 
namely, 'Adaya’ and ‘Utpatti’. ‘Adaya’ apparently the 
same as ‘Pratyadaya’ or ‘Pratyayopanaya’ or‘Adeya’, 
included the ‘Bhaga’ or a share of the produce, pro¬ 
bably the sixth part; ‘Bhoga’, that is, objects of enjoy¬ 
ment such as fruits, firewood, flowers etc. (Cf. Amafiji, 
Echchoru etc. of the South Indian inscriptions); 
‘Kara’, apparently a tax in money ; ‘Uparikara’ pro¬ 
bably some extra dues {Fleet however explains it as. 
‘a tax levied on cultivators who have no proprietary 
rights in the soil’ *); gold (hira^ya), either the right to 
gold-mines or a payment in gold; tolls (ghattadaya) 
and customs {such as taxes on salt or salt-mines) etc. 

1. I, 209: Chaturbhujaih sarnam proktam kashtabhuparivar- 
tanam, Prajapatyena manena bhubhagaharanam nripah, 

2. I, 205-206. 

3. Gf. the evidence of a South Indian inscription referred 
to in MER., 1917-18, p. 165. See Oh. X, § 8. 

4 . See Oh. VI § 3. 

5. Gupta Ins., 98 note 1. 
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‘Utpatti’ apparently implies the king’s share ( 6 ulka) 
received from the buyer or the seller of land . 1 2 3 From 
a copper plate grant from East Bengal we learn that 
the king’s share was one sixth of the price that a buyer 
paid for a piece of land . 1 

§ 6. The South Indian Inscriptions on 
Land-taxation and Land-revenue during 
the Chola Administration. Though the South 
Indian inscriptions sometimes refer to the king’s sixth 
part of the produce (as for example, in an inscription 
of the Kadamba king Sivamrigesavarman, dated about 
450 A. D.), it was by no means the general rule. 
Custom regulated the assessment of taxes. Manasollasa 
lays down that the king should realise one-eighth, 
one-twelfth or one-sixth of the produce according to 
the nature of the cultivated fields and their yield (pha- 
lakshetranurfipena).* Generally speaking, the land- 
taxes in the South, and specially in the Chola empire, 
were apparently classified into two broad divisions, 
namely, the Kadamai (literally meaning taxes) paid in 
kind and the Kudimai (implying rights) paid in money. 
The Kudimai could however be commuted to payment 
in kind. These two comprised what was called the 
MelvSram or the superior share in contradistinction 
to KilvSram or inferior share. The Melvaram and 
KilvSram were also respectively known as Mikatchi or 

1. Cf. Sukraniti, Oh. IV § 8 , 213-215. 

2. Ind. Ant., XXXIX, 197. 

3. P. 44. 
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Miyatchi and Karanraai or Karinmai . 1 2 We take a few 
examples here to show the scale of taxes fixed in some 
cases under various heads. It should however be 
noted that the above-named classification is not strictly 
maintained on account of the varying nature of the 
grants. In a record of the reign of Rajendra Chola 
deva II (Kulottunga), dated 1072 A. D„ we fiid the 
following scale of taxes fixed by a joint assembly of the 
people and a royal officer named Solamiivendavelar. 
“We, the inhabitants of the eighteen Vishaiya (districts), 
the great army of the right hand class armed with 

great weapons,*.(including the farmers of the 

whole country), have caused a ‘sasana’ (edict) to be 
engraved on stone to the effect ‘that there is to be no 
tax on cows andshe-buffdoes •, the government’s share 
should be one-fifth of the produce of forest tracts and 
of lands in which dry crops are raised, and one-third 
of the produce of lands below a tank, on which paddy 
is grown ■ a cloth (? Pudavari) should be given to the 
government for every 1503 kuH of land on which ‘Ku* 
mari’ (or Kumri) is carried on by the Hill-tribes; the 
Jains (? Asuvi-makkal) should pay one kasu each for 
the minor tolls, and that, if they failed to do so, they 
should pay an additional kas'u; that, excepting the 
houses of the schoolmaster, the temple manager and 
the village watchman, and the houses which have paid 

1. See also Appendix A. 

2. This suggests previous oppression by the government 
officers. See § 7 of this chapter. 
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towards the minor tolls, one fourth ka4u should be 
levied on every house; that the land should be meas¬ 
ured with a rod of 18 spans, a span being equal to 12 
fingers’ breadth .” 1 Another Chola record dated 1057 
A. D., similarly lays down a scale*of taxes fixed by 
the inhabitants of a particular locality, and payable 
to a temple, but most of the portions important for our 
purpose is lost. We however learn from it that one-fifth 
of the produce of dry cultivation was given as mel- 
varam.* An inscription of Rajadhirajadeva of this 
Chola dynasty, dated 1046 A. D., records that the 
monarch gave away as gift to Brahmanas one-sixth of 
the produce of land, that he used to get as revenue.* 
Another inscription of the same king dated 1050 A.D. 
records that he agreed ‘to realise as the land lord’s 
share two-fifths of the wet crops and one fourth of the 
dry crops in Ma$nai-nadu .’ 4 This seems to refer to 
his own domain land. A Hoysala inscription of 1186 
A. D. records that a minister, after having cleared a 
forest tract and setting up a town there, made it over 
as an ‘agrahara; and ‘to those who cut down the forest 
for the establishment of the town and built the tanks 
he made grants of land, to be rent-free for twelve 
years, and after that,ten ‘salage’ of rice-land rent-free ; 
for the rest, the rent was to be divided’ (properly 
between the crown and the donee, according to 

* 1. EC., X, pp. 86-87 (Mulbagal Taluq, no, 49 a). 

2. EC., X, p. 104- (Mulbagal Taluq, no. 107). 

3. EC., p. 84 (Devanhalli Taluq, no. 75) 

4. EC., IX, p. 33 (Nolamangala Taluq, no. 25). 
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custom). 1 An inscription dated 1325 A. D. gires us 
valuable information concerning the rates of some of 
the taxes. Two villages were in the possession of a 
certain individual, who however failed to pay fhe 
taxes, kadamai, antarayam and viniyogam (to the 
government) and left the lands fallow. Thereupon 
the temple authorities, who were evidently the over- 
lords of the villages, took possession of the land 
after paying the kadamai, 1 3 but could not improve 
the land. They leased out some dry lands, out of the 
above, for nilavaram, that is, for a share of the pro¬ 
duce, and were enjoying the karanmai over them. 
Then, they sold the tanks and the lands under them 
to two brothers in presence of the kiDg. The Kada¬ 
mai, Antarayam and Ponvari 8 taxes were to be paid 
in future to the temple (and not to the government) 
by the purchasers, for providing for the sacred bath 
and offerings to the god. These taxes were fixed as 
follows: the kadamai was to be paid in paddy at three 
kalam on every ma of land yielding forty kalamby the 
measure called kalakaptan ; the Antarayam tax was 
paid in money and fixed at three-fourths and odd tira- 
mam (dramma) ; the rates of kadamai and antarayam 
were fixed in kind at three-fourths of the above on the 
Arpasi-kuruvai (a paddy crop), and half on the Adik- 
kuruvai (a paddy crop) and lands growing Varagu, and 

1. EG., V, p. 102. 

2. See Appendix A. 

3. See Appendix A. 
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one-fourth on lands yielding sesamum and Tinai; the 
viniyogam on every ma of land was one tuni of paddy, 
if wet, and one half tiramam, if dry; and the Vadak- 
kadamai 1 was to be paid at 13J Rasippa$am a year 
(according to the rate of the price then obtaining) and 
5 papam on every m 3 of garden land growing plantain, 
ginger, turmeric nr betel.* A record of Maravarman 
Vikrama-Papdya (1283-1291), registering a tax free 
Devadana also lays down the rates of assessment. In 
assessing the lands the crops were to be first examined, 
and after exempting the waste lands and the chaff, 
the land was to be thus taxed: Seven kalam of paddy 
on every tna of land ; five and one-fourth kalam of 
paddy on every ma of land, which produced Kuruvai 
paddy; three and half kalam of paddy sown in tula 
(that is, grown by irrigating with piccotas or baskets) ; 
one Diraraam (tiramam or dramma) on each 16 ma of 
land growing gingelly, Varagu and Tinai; and one- 
half dramma on each m 3 of land producing dry crops.* 
An inscription of the Papdya king Jatavarman Sunda- 
ra-Paijdya (1270-1310) fixes the melvaram at the fol¬ 
lowing rates: one-third for pasan (a kind of rice reaped 
in April or May); one-fourth for Tinai, Varagu and 
EUu ; one-eighth for sugar-cane, Karunai, Mafljal (saf¬ 
fron), plantain, Valudalai, pumpkin and Kodikal and 

such other crops 4 . Another record of the same king 

• 

1. See Appendix A, 

2. MER., 1923-24, pp. 110, 43 (no. 39). 

3. MER., 1915-16, p. 123. 

4. MER., 1915-16, p. 124. 
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fixes the melvUram at one-fourth, 1 apparently on the 
total produce from different kinds of land. The vari¬ 
ations in the rates of taxes were probably due to the 
quality of the soil. 

From two inscriptions of the Chola king RajarSjal 


(985-1013) we can form an idea of the amount of 
revenue the villages generally paid to the central 
government during the Chola administration*: 


Name of 
the villa¬ 
ge or 
town 

Total area 
of the vil¬ 
lage or 
town in 
veli* 

Tax-free 

area 

Taxable 

area 

Revenue 
in kind* 

Reven 
ue in 
money' 

1. Palai- 
yfir 

134 and 
fractions 

9 and 
fractions 

124 and 
fractions 

12530 K., 
2T., iKur 
iN.paddy 


2. Arap- 
pir 


3 )i >> 

»°7 „ i) 

10745 
2T.,iP., 3 
N.paddy 


3. Kiran- 
devan- 
kudi 

4 2 M >! 

2 M II 

4® ji 

4070 K.,5 
Kur., 5N. 
paddy 


4-Nagank 

22 „ „ 

3 

? >1 

21 » „ 

2183 K.,5 
Kur.,4N. 
paddy 



1. MER., 1915-16, p. 124. 

2 SIL, II, nos. 4, 5. 

3. Fractions have generally been omitted. 

4. K.-kalam, T-tuni, Kur-kuruui, N-nari,! P-Padakku. 

5. Kl-kalanju or kaianju, M-manjadi. 
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5 . 

120 „ „ 

5 55 ! 

) 

115 „ » 

! 

11 5*6 K. fj 
fKur.^N 
paddy 


6 . 73^1 

rkkunram 

36 „ „ 

2 i> j) 

34 j> 

3378 K., 
iP. i 4 N. 
paddy 


7 .Uchchi 

padi 

57 » » 

X 3 

55 »j 15 

K 

iT., 4 N. 

paddy 


8.Kir-Va- 

dugakku- 

di 

27 >> » \ 

* V 

j, ,5 1 

26 - K 

paddy 


9.KaQja - 
ranagar 

6 „ „ 

sb t> »> 

6 ,, ,, 

674 K., 
2T.,iKui 
4N paddy 


10 Land 
in U£ikka- 
l^angudi 

" 

S !) » 

3 

20 5 J » 

5 !5 X> 

5i8K.,2T 

^N.paddy 


n.Vada 

viraiyanp 

allam 

2 4 :»> 

6 

20 55 5> 

23 »> 1 ' 

2393 K., 

2 T., 1 Km 
SN.paddy 


12. Tirut 
tengur (a 
town) 

34 >> ?! 


29 » 


297KL 

4 M.anc 

fract. 

13. Arak- 
kankudi 

H 

8 

20 55 55 

6 n M 

656K.,7 

Kur. ;3 N. 

paddy 


14 . Pidar- 

as'eri 

5 >> >> 

i 

4 

20 v >y 


535 K.,2 
T., 1 P.,4 
N. paddy 






































15- Mana- 
rkalappa- 51 „„ 
Hi 


1 5> H I 49 » J 


l6.Nerk- 
uppai 39 » 


17. Maru- 

ttuvakku- 30 „ „ 
di 


iS.Vagai- 

vellan.i.e. 5 „ „ 
the culti¬ 
vator’s p- 
ortion in 
Karuppur 


l9.Tirutt 

evankudi 


20. Kuru 

va^iyakk 46 „ „ 
udi 


* 15 !> ] 37 M 95 



¥ 5» 55 ] ^ 7 5» 55 


23. Pana- 
manga 
lam 


24. Satta- 

npadi 


J 9 „ *, 


4 

20 ll 51 


549 7 

Kur., 4N. 
paddy 


29-K.2T. 

iN.paddy 


39 is >' 


304KL. 

3M,and 

fract. 



1883K., 2 
18 „ „ T., 3 Kur. 
paddy 
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25 . 

4 11 » 

3 

2*5 55 >5 

4 11 <i 

46qK.,iT 
iN. pad¬ 
dy 


26. Man- 
dottam 

15 ,< 1, 

i 

1 

3 

? >i i> 

*4 n i> 

I456K., 5 
Kur., 7N. 
paddy 


27. Iraiya 
ngeri 

*2 VI 11 

3 

? *1 5 > 

^ >» >i 

1169K., 2 
T., 1 Uri 
paddy 


28.Ven- 

ko^kudi 

50 „ „ 

2 it ». 

48 i> >* 

4784K.. 2 
T., 6N. 

paddy 


29 . Maga- 

nikudi 

23 » >1 

9 

1? Ji | 

1 n I i 
j jp* j 2 

23 >> ii 

2315K., 1 
Kur. 
paddy 


^3°.Siru- 

Semburai 

6 >1 51 

7 

2 <5 0 5 ? ! 

^K 9 

6 11 11 

612 K., 1 
P. paddy 


j 1. Tapi 
ytir 

^52 11 51 

3 5 > 55 

*49 11 i> 

14888 K. 
iT.,iP.,i 
N, paddy 


32.Kari- 

manga- 

1am 

* * 1> 1) 

7 

M J 5 

II v 1, 

1083 K.,5 
N. paddy; 


33. Venni 

2 I „ ,, 

4 11 11 

17 „ 1, 


93 ^ 1.3 
M .and 
fract. 

3*4. Pflda- 
manga- 
lam 

25 1, 11 

1 »» i> 

25 1> 11 


2465 
Kl. and 
fract. 
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35. Mldu 
veli 

3 )1 5 ) 

4 

ZU >» 55 

3 > 1 1> 


30JKI., 
and fra¬ 
ctions 

36.Nagar- 

akkariku- 

richchi 

2 n «' 


; 


28Ki. 9 
M. and 
fract. 

37.Vada- 

tamarai 

^ >5 ft 

2 

W 55 55 

6 ,, j, 


6 4 |K1,. 

iM.and 

fract. 

38.Yepni 

Tirappa- 

npalli. 

„ „ 

2 2 11 » 

7 k i> ii 


77 |K 1 ., 

1 M. 

3g.Kodi-‘* 

manga- 

lam 

53 v» ii 


5 ° » ii 

505 iK., 2 
T.,3Kur., 
4N.paddy 


40.Venel- 

vidugu- 

Pallava- 

puram. 

| 2 7 ji i) 

7 1! 1! 

2 o»,’,. 


,»67*Kl 

3M.and 

fract. 


The measurements of land given in the records are 
very minute involving huge fractions. To form an 
idea of the accuracy, with which the records were 
kept, we may take an example. In connection with 
village No- i, the following is stated to be the area of 
the whole village: 

1 3420 + 520 (1 + 20 +50 +tI< 5 +33o)+(sio)*X20 ~ 
i-2 A 66405791 

The tax-free area was 

9 SO + tIo + 

The taxable area was 
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2G+J0+3 ia (s 8 o+?o+i^i5+3ao)+ j(s*o) x e5 

Taking one kalam as equal to three maunds 1 (or about 
s^oEbs.), we learn that the maximum revenue paid by 
a village (No. 31) was over 44664 maunds of paddy and 
the minimum over 1407 maunds (paid by village No. 
25). The above table also shows that the amount of 
revenue per veli (1 veli=6| acres) of land on the aver¬ 
age was about too kalam of paddy, although in some 
cases it varied from about 50 to 80 kalam. But this 
was true only with regard to very fertile lands, for, 
there were lands in South India which produced on 
the average only 35 kalamsof paddy per year per veli. a 
The amount of revenue paid in kind can also be calcu¬ 
lated in terms of Kalafiju,for, we know that 13! kalams 

of paddy sold for one kalafiju in the eleventh century 
A. D.* 

§ 7. Oppressive Taxation. Oppressive taxation 
and the consequent desertion of villages seem to have 
been known in India from a very early time. The 
Mahasupina Jataka 4 makes reference to a bad 
time when the ‘world shall decay; the kingdom 
shall grow weak, its kings shall grow poor and 
niggardly. The foremost among them shall have 
no more than 100,000 kahapana in his treasury. Then 
shall these kings in their need set the whole of the 
country folk: to work for them; for the king’s sake shall 

1. See Appendix B. 

2. MER., 1912 - 13 , p. 105 . 

3 . MER., 1915 - 16 , p. 117 . 

4 . I, p. 399 (tr. 1 , no. 77 ). 
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the toiling folk, leaving their own work, sow grain 
and pulse, and keep watch and reap and thresh and 
garner; for the king’s sake shall they plantsugarcanes, 
make and drive sugar-mills, and boil down the mola¬ 
sses; for the king’s sake they shall lay out flower- 
gardens and orchards, and gather in the fruits. And 
as they gather in all the diverse kinds of produce, 
they shall fill the royal garners (kotthagSram) to over¬ 
flowing not giving so much as a glance at their own 

empty barns at home.These kings shall hunger 

after riches and wax fat on bribes; they shall not 
show mercy, love and compassion towards their people, 
but be fierce and cruel, amassing wealth by crushing 
their subjects like sugarcanes in a mill and by taxing 
them even to the uttermost farthing (nanSppakarebi 
balira uppadetva). Unable to pay the oppressive tax, 
the people shall fly from village and town and the 
like.’ Although this is given as an imaginary picture 
the description is so vivid as to give the reader an im¬ 
pression that it had a realistic background. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mahapihgala Jataka a king of Benares opp¬ 
ressed his people with taxes and fines (da^dabali) and 
crushed them as it were sugarcane in a mill (uchchh- 
uii viyajanam pilesi). 1 The Gapdatinda Jataka, refer¬ 
ring to a Pafichaia king, tells us; ‘His subjects being 
oppressed by taxation (balipllata) took their wives and 
families and wandered in the forest like wild beasts; 
where once stood villages, there now were none.’* 

.irii'p.24o, ~. .. 

2. V, p. 98 (no. 520). 
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The Maha assaroha Jataka also records a similar case 
or oppression. We are told that a king of Benares 
increased the taxes of the villages three times (evam 
dutiyam pi tatlyam pi balim vaddhapesi), so that it be¬ 
came oppressive and the people could not lift up their 
heads. 1 

So far as our period is concerned, we note that the 
state was very seldom prepared to undergo any loss of 
revenue. In hard times such as famines this proved 
very oppressive. The order of King Rajaraja Chola 
1 with regard to the realisation of the revenue, was 
that the village assembly must confiscate and sell the 
land of the defaulters. 2 From an inscription we learn that 
the assembly of Nripatunga-Jayataiigi-chaturvediman- 
galam received an order of the king from the Adhikarin 
to the effect that the property of those who ran away 
without paying the fines imposed upon them, was to 
be sold away for any price it could fetch, and the 
money credited to the ‘talarn’ (temple treasury ?) at 
Kachchippedu after obtaining a receipt. This order 
was communicated in turn to ttie Sabhai of Tirunara- 
yanachcheri, a hamlet of the village, whereupon a 
certain Kilakkil Avanipa-bhatta was deprived of his 
‘Bhattasvara’ (a kind of Brahmadeya), which was sold 
to the temple of Mahasasta. 3 In one case, we learn 
that in default of payment of taxes the members of a 


1. Ill, pp. 9-10. 

2. SII„ III, no. 9. 

3. MER„ 1922-23, pp. 103-104. 
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village assembly were imprisoned and had, thereupon 
to sell So velis of land in their possession. 1 One record 
tells us that a registered tenant of a certain land, 
‘having run away and his friends who stood personal 
surety for him being asked to pay the taxes, which had 
fallen into arrears until the twenty-second year of the 
king, they got the houses and fields of the tenant to 
be sold to the temple and redeemed their responsibi¬ 
lity in the transaction.’ 2 3 An inscription o! Kulottun- 
ga I of the Chola dynasty records an order of the king 
to the effect that the holdings of those tenants, who 
had not cleared their dues by the forty-seventh year 
of his reign, must be sold to any purchasers that would 
buy them. Accordingly the lands of some Brahmaija 
tenants who were unable to pay the taxes, were sold 
to a temple.* In all these cases the government was 
probably within the bounds of law and morality. But 
we also hear of cases in which the government became 
too exacting. A record of the reign of Kulottunga III 
tells us that in the thirty-seventh year of the reign of 
that monarch the crops failed at Tirukkachchfir, and 
‘the troubles in connection with the payment of taxes 
became great.’ The inhabitants of the village there¬ 
upon borrowed twenty-five kasu from an individual to 
pay the government taxes on their holdings. The poor 
people, we are told, had also to allow the same indi- 


1. MER., 1912-13, p. 169. 

2. HER., 1910-11, p. 79. 

3. MER., 1909-10, p. 92. 
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vidual the enjoyment of their common land in lieu of 
the interest on the borrowed capital. 1 Another Chola 
record tells us of a similar pathetic case. A big flood 
having destroyed a village and its crop-bearing fields, 
the villagers failed to pay their dues to the govern¬ 
ment. Thereupon they were forced to sell 2000 kuli 
of their land including the ‘wet land, margins between 
rice-fields, forests, barren land, high land, trees over¬ 
ground and wells underground/ to a certain indivi¬ 
dual for twenty-five ka6u. But the troubles of the 
villagers were not yet over. Next year too they had 
to sell 4250 kuH of their dry lands for twenty kagu in 
order to tide over the difficulties.* Violence of vari¬ 
ous kinds also appear to have been committed for the 
realisation of the government dues. An order of king 
Rajadhiraja II of the Chola dynasty forbade the state- 
officials to enter any dwelling houses or to levy any 
illegal fine. Besides, one cultivator was not to be 
madj responsible for the dues of another.* 

A few inscriptions of a later date throw some in¬ 
teresting light on the subject. An inscription of the 
time of Devaraya II of Vijayanagara, dated about the 
middle of the fourteenth century A. D. seems to record 
a compact between the Valarigai and the Idangai (that 
is, the Right hand and the Left hand) castes to the 
effect that they would inflict corporal punishment on 

1 . Ibid., pp. 95 , 27 (nos. 274 and 279 of 1909 ). 

2. MER., 1899-1900, pp. 9-10. 

3. MER., 1918-19, p. 97. 
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those who would help the tax-collectors of the king 
and the Brahraana landholders in the collection of 
taxes by coercive methods, and on those who would 
consent to write the accounts. 1 Another inscription 
of the same period records that the 98 sects of the 
Valaiigai and the 98 subsects of the lctafigai formed a 
coalition against oppressive taxation, and because they 
did not tax us according to the yield of the crop but 

levied the taxes unjustly,.we were about to run 

away. Thea we realised that because we of the 
whole country (mandalam) were not united in a body, 

we were unjustly dealt with.Hereafter we shall 

but pay what is just and in accordance with the yield 
of the crops, and we shall not pay anything levied 
unlawfullyA third record of the same period tells 
us that the following rates of taxes were fixed by a 
joint assembly of theNSfctavar (sheriffs) of Irungola, the 
Urar of ErumbQrparru, Viragomapura-parru and 
another place, the people of the 18 districts, the Kai- 
kkolar, the Tandirimar, the Senaikkudaiyar, the Man- 
radis, KajjmaUr, and the six classes of Kudis and the 
oil-mongers: 

On one ma of wet lands, on which dry crops were 
cultivated, and on one ma of dry land, on which 
wet crops were raised, including the cultivation of 

plantains and sugarcane.1 kalam of paddy 

on each ma, 

1. MER., 1917 - 18 , pp. 168 , 91 (no. 92 ). See also MER,, 
1915 - 16 , p. 125 . 

2. MER., 1917 - 18 , pp. 163 - 164 . 
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On dry crops raised in wet lands.2 tupi of 

grain on each rna, 

On dry lands.I tuni and I padakku on 

each ma, 

On each person doing vetfci service 1 in the several 

countries and the 18 districts.panam 

On Kaikkojas.£ pa$am on each loom 

On Senaikkudaiyar. ^ panam on each loom 

On fishermen.J papam each 

On Manraidis. % panam on each kudi 

On each of the six classes of Kudimakkal. 

panam on each kudi. 

On oil-mongers.§• panam each 

On looms of the Paraiyas...papam on each 

loom. 

On the Kottil of Vetfcis.| paijam on each 

kottiP 

Another inscription of DerarSya II dated 1429 
lays down the rates of taxes as fixed by the residents 
of ParSntaka nadu, the Valangai 98 subsects and the 
Idangai 98 subsects, who met in an assembly to save 
the district from ruinous taxation. It refers in this 
connection to a similar settlement reached by the in¬ 
habitants of the other nadus of Valudalambattu-u&i- 
vadi. It was decided not to interfere with some spe¬ 
cified lands which were rent-free, after classifying 
them as Pandara-vadai, Jlvita-parru, Adaippu, Otti, 

1 . Sueh as eweeping the temples. 

2. MER,, 1917-18, p. 164. 
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Guttagai or Servai. The following rates of assessment 
were levied on the other lands: 


Objects of assessment 

Assessment 
perveii inclu¬ 
ding arasupe- 
ru 1 and other 
taxes 

Other taxessuch as 
Klijikkai, SammS- 
dam, Pattavattam 
Kaijikuli* etc. on 
each veli. 

Paddy fields. 

50 kalam of 
paddy and £ 
panam 

20 panam 

Uncultivated waste 
(brought under culti¬ 
vation). 

40 kalam 

18 panam 

Forest reclaimed. 

20 kalam 

30 panam 

Kadaippu lands and 
lands irrigated by bal- 

20 kalam 

10 panam 

ing water. 


60 paijam (inclu- 

Plantain and sugar- 


ding ara^uperu, 

cane gardens in wet 


kanikkai etc). 

land. 


50panam(inclu- 

Plantain and sugar- 


ding the above- 

cane gardens i© padu- 


named taxes). 

gai takku. 

Marshes in which red 


40 panam 

lotus is grown. 

Land producing tur¬ 
meric, ginger, onions, 


25 pa^am 

garlic etc. 

Land producing brin- 


30 paijam 

jals, pumkin etc. 

Land producing Nel- 
luparutti, castor-seeds, 
mustard,Bengal gram, 


20 panam 


1. See Appendix A. 

2, See Appendix A. 
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wheat, paddy etc. 

I>nd producing gram 


r panam 

green pulse etc. 

Land producing sesa- 

! 

| panam 

jpum (taxed for the 
first crop). 

Land yielding Vedi- 


200 panam 

kojundu. 

Land yielding Olimu- 


IOO panam 

du kohindu (taxed for 
the first crop). 

Every five areca palms 


1 panam, (inclu- 

yielding about 1500 


ding araguperu) 

nuts per tree. 

Every cocoanut palm 


panam 

yielding not less than 
40 fruits per tree 1 . 
Every Jack tree yiel- 


(lost) 

ding not less than 20 
fruits per tree (other 1 
trees are not taxed). 
Each house of a villa- 


3 panam, (inclu- 

ger. 


ding vilai-a^aru- 

Each house of a folio- 


di, vaiaipanam 
etc. 

panam 

wer of the Tantra. 
Each housecfmakka.l 

! 

ij pa 9am 

Verandahs with slop- 

( 

| papam 

ing roofs(Unoccupied 
houses were exerrpt- 
ed). 

Every Setti proprie- 

! 

3 panam inclu- 

tor. 


ding aras'uperu, 
vattam, kanik- 
kai etc.) 




1. Tender trees which did not bear fruit, barren trees and 


trees in the backyard were exempted. 
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Every Principal col¬ 
lector of tolls. 


4 panam 

Each weaver (kaikko- 
la) with one working 
ioom. 


4 panam 

Each weaver with 
one loom with one 
loom not working. 


2 panam 

Every shopkeeper 
who opens the shop in 
his own house. 


3 panam 

Every (Saliya)weaver 
for each loom. 


9 panam 

Every judge. 


5 panam 

Each member on the 
village council. 


£ pai^am 

Each lace loom in 
working order. 


3 pa^am 

Each la-eloom notin 
working order. 


panam 

Each blacksmith, car- 


5 panam (inclu- 

penter,gold-and silver- 


ding kottu, klrru, 
araguperu kani* 
kkii 

smiths. 


Each Chief potter. 


5 panam 

Each Chief barber. 


4 panam 

Each chief washerman. 


4 panam 

Each brazier. 


6 pa^am 

Each Chief oilmonger. 


20 paijam 

Each member of the 
Paraiya caste (excep¬ 
tions being made in 
certain specified cases 


4 papain 


One-third of the produce will be charged as v 3 ram on 
the karpa&na (that is, wet lands) and similar other 
lands, if, on inspection, they are found to have yielded 
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one-fourth of the crop expected. It was further laid 
down that the tax collectors should not increase the 
rate of taxation without the consent of the people of 
the realm (mandalarn). 1 

§ 8. Remission and Revisioh of Taxes. We 
have also cases on record where taxes were remitted 
or revised according to the exigencies of circumstan¬ 
ces. A record of the reign of Rajaraja III of the 
Chola dynasty, dated about the close of the twelfth 
century A. D., states that the persons holding the 
lands of a certain temple having complained that the 
prevailing rates of taxes were oppressive and requested 
that these might be revised and fixed for the future, 
justice was duly done." A series of inscriptions, dat¬ 
ed in the early part of the fifteenth century A. D., 
also related to remission and revision of taxes. Accord¬ 
ing to one of these, in place of the old custom of 
payment of taxes both in kind and money, only the 
payment in kind was retained; in another we learn 
that as the Magadai-Mapdala was given over by the 
king to the sheriffs (nattavar)ofthe country on receipt 
of a subsidy in lump sums (kanikkai), it was un¬ 
lawful to demand ‘kanikkai’ in future years; in a third 
inscription we note that a length of two feet was add¬ 
ed to the existiug rod for measuring land on the 
ground that that would be advantageous to the tax¬ 
payer. The wet and the dry lands were measured 

1. MER., 1914-15, pp. 167-108. 

2. MER., 1917-18, p, 152. 
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anew with it. A fourth inscription lays down that the 
taxes, Kalva^i and the Kaivilai-dhanyam, collected 
in excess of the prevailing rates, and the dues such as 
anuvarttanai, kovai-varttanai, adigara-varttanai and 
tattayakol, shall no more be collected, that ‘dagaban- 
dha shall not be demanded, that varaparru paddy 
shall be measured into the granary of the villages, 
that banikkai shall be obtained at the prevailing rate 
and that no tax shall be demanded. 1 An early fif¬ 
teenth century record tells us that the people of a par¬ 
ticular country, having abandoned their abodes on ac¬ 
count of severe taxation, the rates were changed.* Two 
inscriptions of the Chola king Rajadhiraja II record 
some interesting facts regarding the reduction of taxes, 

on different kinds of land. So far as the Varilaipparru 

• • •• 

and Varapparru* lands held by cultivators under lease 
from the temple were concerned, the following re¬ 
ductions were effected: 


TAXES HITHERTO PAID 
8o kalams 
75 „ 

7o „ 

60 to 45 kalams 
40 to 30 „ 

25 kalams 


TAXES HENCEFORTH TO BE PAID 

70 kalams 
65 „ 

60 „ 

55 to 35 kalams 
35 to 25 „ 

211 kalams 
*8 » 


1. Ibid., 1917-18, pp. 165-166. 

2. Ibid., p. 165. 

8. The sense is not quite clear. These may refer to wet 
lands and dry lands. 
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Evidently, these two ciasses of land were subdivided 
into seven groups. It was also laid down that farmers 
cultivating lands under the classes Vellanparru, Deva- 
dafia, and Parapparru should take two filths of the 
yield; farmers cultivating under Kudipparru (tenure) 
should take one-third of the produce; farmeis using 
water baled from a source should take half of the pro¬ 
duce; and farmers sowing broadcast green pulse and 
sesamum on the cultivable wastes should be entitled 
to half the produce. For lands cultivated with dry 
crops and for lands which had hitherto to pay a kadr- 
mai of 20 kasu, only 17 kas'u should henceforth be 
taken. Those that had been paying from 18 to 10 
kasSu should get a reduction of two kasu, and from the 
kadamai of lands ranging from ten to five kasu, two 
ka 3 u should be reduced. The royal command was 
also to the effect that no violence by way of levying 
fines or entering dwellings should be committed. 
Tenants not accepting these terms should be removed 
and replaced by others agreeable to the conditions. 1 
According to a Pa^dya record the people of Si^uperu- 
chchiyfir and Kanrappur were very much reduced in 
circumstances and began to feel that life in the woods 
was preferable. Accordingly, a royal official issued to 
them an order fixing the rate of taxation as follows: 

On every ma of land.(lost) kalam of paddy 

and if tiramam of 5 meni (?); 

1. MER, 1918 - 19 , p. 97 . Sea MER., 1915 - 16 , pp. 141-143 
for two vary interesting records cf the early sixteenth 
century. 
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On Arpadi-kuruvai and &ttirai-kuruvai.....half 

of the above rate. 

On lands irrigated by piccotas and on lands yield¬ 
ing Tinai, Varagu and sesamum.one-fourth of 

the above rate. 

On lands growing sugarcane.the full rate. 1 

Another Pandya record tells us that, owing to the 
inability of the people to pay the revenue according 
to the old rates obtaining from the fifth year of the 
king Maravartnan Tribhuvana-chakravarti, the stand¬ 
ard of land-measurement was altered in favour of the 
people. Whereas one ma was hitherto made up of 
t8 span (square), now 24 span was treated as equiva¬ 
lent to $ ma and one ‘mundirigaik Similarly, in the 
payment of the antarayam tax on the chief produce, 
which appears to have been paid in tiramam (dramma), 
‘the value of tiramam was increased from five ma to 
seven ma of kasu, and the standard grain measure 
was changed, namely, from six kalam to seven kalam 
and three kurugi. The rates of taxes on the lands 
however continued in the same proportion as mention¬ 
ed above. Allowance was made for the taxation only 
oq the actual produce yielded by the lands.’* 

§ 9. Progressive Taxation. The wise princip¬ 
le of fixing taxes on a progressive scale, specially 
with regard to the newly settled lands, was very well 
recognised. Thus a record of about the middle of the 

1. MER., 1923 - 24 , pp. 107 , 47 , 48 (nos. 73 , 91 of 1924 ). 

2. Ibid. 
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thirteenth century tells us that a village assembly, 
having bought a piece of land, let out a portion of it 
on permanent lease to a certain individual, in ex¬ 
change for a fixed annual rent in p** rMw and monev 
on every m 3 of cultivated land. It was also laid down 
that the lessee should pay, on every m 3 of waste land 
that he would bring under cultivation, at the rate of— 
I m3 of achchu and I ko>- r paddy for the first year, 


2 

i! 

>» 

II 


2 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

second ,, 

3 

1) 

II 

II 


3 





Jl 

third „ 

4 

II 

II 

I> 


4 

M 

li 

>9 

>1 


fourth and 


the subsequent years. 1 An inscription of a Vijaya- 
nagar king, dated 1402-3, records that some villages 
(parru)near Yaluvfir were lying fallow on account of 
the river K 3 verl having overflowed its banks, washed 
away the demarcation mounds between fields and 
silted up the irrigation channels. The lands were 
now reclaimed and the tenants were rehabitated on 
the following progressive rates of taxation: 

Half of the usual dues on cultivated lands for the 
first year, 

Three-fourths of the usual dues for subsequent years. 
Half the usual rates as to kadamai, araiuperu, v 3 *al- 
pajjam, 3 yam, pulvari and such other taxes for the 
first year. 

Three-fourths (except in the case of pulvari, which 
. remains the same) for subsequent years.* 


1. MER., 1917-18, p. 155. 

2. MER., 1912-13, pp. 118-119. 
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Another epigraphic record tells us that the tenants 
(kudi) of twelve villages, having abandoned their 
tenements, probably owing to oppressive taxation, 
were induced to come back on the following progres¬ 
sive scale having.been granted : 

A tax of 5 pajyam on each plough of dry land for 
the first year. 

A tax of 10 paijam on each plough of dry land for 
the subsequent periods. 

A tax of 8 panam on every ioo kuli of wet land 
(apparently permanently). 1 


1 . MER., 1812 - 13 , p. 74 (no. 36 ). See also MER., 1922 - 23 , 
p. 105 . 



APPENDIX A. 

NOTES ON SOME TERMS USED IN CONNEC¬ 
TION WITH THE LAND-SYSTEM IN 
SOUTH INDIA.. 

Addya — Customs, toll. Kisamwar Glossary, 139. 

Alkali -A tax paid in kind by the whole village. MER., 
1920-21 pp. 100 34(00.509). 

AlugaUarakku —Fine for rotten drugs. SIL, II, 
no. 22. 

AhgddipdUatn —Tax on bazars. SII., II, no. 22. 

Antardya —Along with Kudimai (paid in money) im¬ 
plied dues payable on the produce of the land. 
These dues were Ptippon, PaGchavaram, Vglikka^u, 
Nirvilai and Vefcti. MER., 1912-13^.104. An- 
taraya was also paid in money. MER., 1923-24, 
pp. no, 4J (no. 39). 

Antardya-pdttam —A charge on the land-produce. It 
was generally remitted in the case of temple-lands. 
MER., 1912-13, p. 105. 

Araivadai —A tax paid in kind by the whole village 
in an Ekabhoga village. MER., 1920-21, pp. ioo, 
34 (no. 509). 

Araiuperu -—Dues paid to the watchman. MER., 1914- 
15, p. 107-8; 1921-22, p. 109. 

Ardhamdnya or Ardhasvasti —Lands assessed at half 
the usual rate, although the proportion is not strict¬ 
ly maintained, the share of the Government vary¬ 
ing from one-tenth to three-fourths. Kisamwar 
Glossary, 91. 
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Ashtabhoga —‘A term used in deeds of conveyance of 
land to signify the free and unrestricted enjoyment 
of the eight products of the property alienated, 
namely, Siddhi (land cultivated), Sadhya (the pro¬ 
ducts of land), PSshapa (minerals), Nikshepa (pro¬ 
perty deposited in the land), Nidhi (treasure-trove), 
Jalamrita (water and its products), Akshipi factual 
privileges) and Agami (future rights) and privile¬ 
ges) ? Kisamwar Glossary, 48. 

Atyukkirai —A tax or cess for boiling sugar-cane juice 

or palm-juice. S1I., Ill, 151. 

Aya —Fees paid to the village servants. Mys. Ins., p. 
77 note. Kisamwar Glossary, 140. 

Chora-rajju —According to Kautilya ‘Rajju’ and‘Cho¬ 
ra-rajju’ were two Kinds of taxes accruing from the 
country parts. (Tr., Bk. II, Ch. 6). We further 
note; ‘Whatever of their (merchants’) merchandise 
is stolen cr lost in the intervening places between 
any two villages, shall the Superintendent of Pasture 
lands make good. If there are no pasture-lands 
in such places, the officer called ‘Chora-rajju- 
ka’ shall make good the loss. If the loss of mer¬ 
chandise occurs in such parts of the country as are 
not provided even with such security (a Chora-raj- 
juka), the people in the boundaries of the place 
shall contribute to make up the loss’ etc. (Arth., 
tr., Bk. IV, Ch. 13). Meyer, in his German trans¬ 
lation of the Artha&stra, takes ‘Chora-rajju’ a'h 
punishment of thieves and ‘rajju’ as rope. Tr., p. 
81, note 6). Chorarajju may also imply register of 
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property recovered from thieves, of which a large 
part escheated to the king and his officials (rajju- 
lekha or rekha, register). In the light of the Ar- 
tbasastra ‘Chora-rajju’ may thus be taken as an 
official who was in charge of the register of thieves. 

Dandaya —A tax realised by the village assembly 
from the Devadanas. MER., I9I7-I8, pp. I43, 33 
(no. 362). It seems to imply fines as well. 

Ddya —presents. Mys. Ins., p. 77 note. 

Dayadramma —Cash payment (?) El., XIII, I4, 168 . 

Dasabandha —Land granted to a person for repair¬ 
ing or building a tank on condition of paying in 
money or kind one-tenth or some small share of 
the produce. See Ch. VI § 1 and Ch. VII § lo 
of this work,, 

Echchbru —A kind of dues from land (literally, boiled 
rice). MER.’, 1912x3, p.104. In later times it 
implied a sort of 1 daily batta paid to persons depu¬ 
ted on any recount to the village by the officers 
of government.” TTMR., p. 87, note. See also 
Ch. Ill § 3 of this work. 

A 

Eri-dyam —Dues paid by cultivators to the village 
assembly for the maintenance of tanks. MER., 
I 9 I 8 -I 9 p. 96 . 

Erippatti—L ands granted for the upkeep of tanks. 
MER., I9I8 I9, p. 94. 

A 

Eriyin-avdsaram —Tank-dues. MER., I92I22, p. I09. 

Ilaikkulam —Fee on (bazars of?) betel leaves. SIX., 
Ill, no. I5I. 
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Ilakkai —Apparently a local tax on land paid in kind. 
MER., I9I4 I5, pp. I07-I08. 

1 flampQtcki —Tax on toddy drawers. SII., Ill, no. I5T 

Kadamai—* Taxes paid in the shape of produce. MER., 
I920-2I, pp. llo, 34 (no. 509). When paid in 
money it was called Kasu-kadamai SII, II no. 22. 

Kdnikkai —Same as Kanikkul.i, a tax paid in money 
on each veli of land. MER., 1914-15, pp. 107-108. 
See also MER.,l9l7-l8, pp. 1 65-166. 

Kaniydtchi —Proprietary right. TTMR., 23. MER., 
1915-16, p. 69, no. 64. 

Kaniydtchi many am-— Mirasidars’ holding, which was 
free of all assessment. The Mirasidar is also called 
Kanikkarar, Karaikkarer or Kaniyatchikkarar. 
TTMR., p. 2 note. 

Kdr —A kind ol paddy. See Ch. VII § 5 of this work. 

Karanmai or Karanmai (from Karalan, husbandman 
or sudra)—apparently the same as Kllvaram or 
inferior share in contradistinction to Melvaram or 
superior share. MER., 1923-24 pp. 110, 43(00. 
39); 1908 9, p. 19 (no. 123). SII., Ill, no. 151. 
See also Ch. XI § 6 of this work. 

Kdval or Pddikaval —Village-watchmen’s share of 
the emoluments. According to one record, four 
landholders granted to the watchmen of three 
Tillages the right of Karal, which consisted of one 
bundle of hay and one kurugi of paddy on eadi 
ma of their holdings to each group of these watch¬ 
men separately, and of all other customary services 
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due from their tenants. See also Padikaval. 

Kirti-dere —Minor taxes. El., XIII, 14, 168. 

Kiru-kuia —Petty dues. Mys. Ins., p. 77, note. Sundry 
expenses. Kisamwar Glossary, 74. 

Klripta —Fixed taxes. Arth., tr. Bk. II Ch. 6. 

Kodagi -—‘Lands haring an invariably fixed rent, not 

liable to any change on account of the seasons etc. 
and saleable’. Kisamwar Glossary. 91. 
udimat —(See also Antaraya) Right to money dues 
on land. lit might be commuted to payment in 
kind. MER., 19 o 2i, pp. 100, 34 (no. 509). 

Kudi-varam —See Melvaram. 

Kuppattam —Same as Svatantaram or Merai, that is, 
Mirasidar’s grain fees. TTMR., p. 2. 

Qrrutiel -—A kind of dues on land. MER., 1912-13, 
p. 104. 

Kutiakkdiyam —A tax of one ka^iam due by the potter. 
SII., Ill, no. 151. 

Manneya —Seigniorage. Mys. Ins., p. 77, note. 

Manrufiadu —Fee for maintaining justice. SII., Ill, 
no. 151. 

Mdnya —Land either liable to a trifling quit-rent or 
altogether exempt from any tax. See Ch. VI § 6 
of this work. 

Mdvirai —Ma, or Mavu, twentieth part of anything 
(TTMR., p. 84) and irai, tax. 

Milvdram —(lit. superior share). The share of the 
government in contradistinction to Kudi-varam 
or the inhabitants’ share of dues from land. 

Miydtchi —Lit. superior control. SII., Ill, no. 151. 
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Muttaiya !—A kind of dues payable on land in pro¬ 
duce. MER., 1912-13, p. 104. 

Nadu-kaval —(lit. watchmen of the district) Remune¬ 
ration of the watchmen. 

Nddatchi —Fee for the administration of the district. 
SII., Ill, No. 151. 

Nalld —Fee on good cows. SII., Ill, no. 151. 

Nallerudu —Fee on good bull. SII.. Ill, no. 151. 

Ndttu-vagai —(Settlement duties) the share of the dis¬ 
trict as tax. SII., II, no. 73. 

Nirkiilt —Water-rate. SII., Ill, no. 151. 

Nirvilai —See AntarSya. 

Odakkali —boat tax. SII., Ill, no. 15 1. 

Odukkum-padi —A fiscal charge (aya) on land. SII., 
II, no. 22. 

Olukkunir-paftam —Tax on water-courses. SII., II, 
No. 22. 

Pddikaval —Remuneration of village-watchmen. Ac¬ 
cording to one record it was at the rate of onfe 
kalam of paddy on every ma of wet-land and one 
panam on the same area of dry land, one-sixteenth 
paijam on every areca palm, five panam on every 
mi of land producing sugarcane, ginger etc., and 
two paijam a year on every house (va^al). MER., 
1921-22, p. 106. See also Va^al-paijam and Kaval. 

Palli —Dues paid in kind by the whole village. MER., 
1920-21, pp. too, 34 (no. 509). 

Panchavdram —A tax realised apparently in the shape 
of paddy from the Devadana or Brahmadeya lands. 
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MER., 1917-18, pp. 143, 33 (no. 362). 

Parakudi (Purak kudi) —See Uikudi. 

Patfagadde —‘Patches of land held by the ryots of one 
village in another, not as foreign cultivators but 
as a part and parcel of their own village; the 
origin of this tenure may be traced to an exchange 
of lands or to mutual agreements between cultiva¬ 
tors of adjoining villages, to allow those of one to 
cultivate the wet-lands under the tank of another, 
constructed by the joint labour of all.’ Kisamwar 
Glossary, 91. 

Pattavaftam —A tax on each veli paid in money. MER., 
1914-15, pp. 107-108. 

Paftigai —The share of the cloth (as tax). SII., II, 
no. 73. 

Pindakara —Fixed taxes. Arth., 59-60. 

Pitandli —Some kind of toll. SII., Ill, no. 151. 

Ponvari —A tax imposed by prince Yadavarayar of 
the Chola dynasty uniformly on all lands (includ¬ 
ing even the waste) at one fourth madai per veli. 
It was regarded as an arbitrary tax. MER., 1912- 
13, p. 109. 

Pudavai-mudal —See Puravurari 

Puftagam —the price of cloth (as tax), SII., II, no, 73. 

PUppon —See Antaraya. 

Puravuvari —(lit. revenue-register). Taxes under this 
head were Vetti, Pudavai-mudal, TiraikkaSu, A6u- 
vigalkasu, Eludi-kaSu, fee levied on drummers and 
on looms, Inavari-kagu, Kattigai-ka^u, Velichchin- 
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nam, Vetti-kSsu, SirupSdikaval on lands growing 
gingelly and cotton, grain (tax) for supervision (ka- 
flkani), Kurra-dandam, Patti-dandam, Kartiga-kalu 
on oil-mongers, fee on dyers and Arigi-ka 4 u on 
salt-pans. MER., 1915-13, pp. m-112. 

Sabha-viniyogam —Share of the produce for the main¬ 
tenance of the village assemblies. S 11 ., Ill, no. 151. 

£3 ammadam-A. tax in money onleach veli of land. MER., 
1914-15, pp. 107-108. It also implies ‘a contract 
or commutation made by a merchant with the 
officers of excise.’ 

&illirai ■—(lit a petty tax). A tax levied by the village 
assembly on the temple land. MER., 1917-18, 
PP. M 3 . 33 no * 362). 

Siddhdya —A tax realised by the village assembly 
from the Devadana lands. MER., 1917-18, pp. 143, 
33 ( n °. 362). It also implies fixed assessment in 
accordance with the revenue records. EI„ XIII, 
14, 168. 

Talaiyarikkam— Dues paid to the village watchmen. 
1921-22, p. 109. 

Taiydal —-The taxon collecting rent. SIX., Ill, no. 57. 

Tanppudavai or Tari-irai —Taxon looms paid in cloth. 

SII., II, no. 22. 

Tatfdrpdtfatn —Tax on goldsmiths. SII., II, no. 22 and 
III, no. 151. 

Toranalcdnikkai— -The king used to get a tax of this 
name from the villages (SII., II, no. 22 and III, 
no. 151) probably on certain festivals. 
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Toftappuravu —Tax on garden lands. SII., Ill, no. 151, 
Udiipdkku —Right of digging canals. SII., Ill, no. 151. 
U/aviyalckUli —The hire of well-diggers. SII., II, no. 99. 
Uiavu-Tcani —Or Kaniyatchi, granted by the treasurer, 
the temple trustees, the Malie^varas etc. of a 
temple, ‘consisted of a permanent lease of an un¬ 
cultivated waste, which the lessee was authorised 
to reclaim and to settle to grow crops that suited 
him, wet or dry,...and after doing this to pay the 
taxes in gold and in grain, such as Va^alkadamai, 
Per-kadamai, Tarikkadamai, Sekkottu, Eruttu^a- 
mmadam, Madarikkam, Talaiyarikkam, A^uva 
kkadamai, Pattadai nulayam, Idatturai, Vet- 
tivari, Polavari (?) and Puduvari (that may be en¬ 
forced by the village), Nallerudu, Narpa&i (good 
cow), Nallerumai (good buffalo), Narkida (good 
ewe), Konigai (?), Edakkattayam (?), Viruttuppadu, 
Udugarai and Mug^mparvai (nazarana) MER., 1912- 
13. P- 122. 

Ulkudi —Village labourers employed to cultivate the 
land of the Mirasidar, in contradistinction to Para- 
cudi(puraklcudi) > thatis, foreign cultivators.TTMR., 
P. 23. 

Umbali —A kind of rent free holding. ‘Lands held by 

village servants on condition of services and sub¬ 
ject generally to the payment of the ‘jodi’ (J or£ 
of the gross value of the produce); rent-free land 
given for eminent services.’ Kisamwar Glossary, 91. 

Uppdyam -Salt tax SII., II, no. 22. 

Urai-naPi —A kind of fiscal charge. SII., II, no. 22. 
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Uratchi —Fee for the administration of the village, 
SII., Ill, no 151. See Nadatchi. 

Ur-kalanju —Probably fee for the use of some govern¬ 
ment standard of weight. SII„ III, no. l5i.(Ur, a 
town and Kalaflju a weight of gold). 

Ur Kdval rights of the Nattar of a nadu consisted in 
their receiving a ^elai (cloth) from each first marri¬ 
age among the Kallar makkal. MER., 1910-11 p. 80. 

• • 

Vadcik-kadamai — appears to be kudimaipaid in money. 
MER., 1923-24, pp. iio, 43 (no. 39). 

Vdram — (Lit. division). ‘A tenure under which an 
equal division of the produce is made between the 
landlord and the the tenant, the former paying the 
assessment to the government: Kisamwar Glo¬ 
ssary, 96. 

Vdrapet —(same as Varapperru), “from Varara, field 
produce, or a share of it, whence Udai-varam, the 
whole produce, Melvaram, the share of the govern¬ 
ment. and kudivaram the share of the cultivator,... 

7 • 

signifies properly land from which the revenue is 
received in kind in contradistinction to Tirvaipet, 
land on which a fixed money-rent is paid: XTMR., 
p. 2, note. The term is used in opposition to Ma- 
nyam to designate land paying revenue. 

Vatyn,arapparai —Tax on the washerman’s stone. SII M 
III, no. 151. 

Vali-ayam —Tolls. SII., II, no. 22. 

Vasal-paoam —A money-tax on each house for watch- 
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men. MER., 1914-15, pp. 107-8. See also Padi- 
kaval. 

Vatfinalt —The toll of a nali on each basket. SI I., Ill, 
no. 151. 

Vilikkasu —See Antaraya. 

Vefti —Or Vishti. Kautilya defines Vishti as includ¬ 
ing sweepers preservers, those who weigh things 
(dharaka), those who measure grain etc; those who 
supervise the supplies of commodities (dayaka); 
those who are employed to receive compensation 
for any real or supposed error in measuring grains 
etc. (ialakSpratigrShaka); slaves and labourers.’ 
Artha., tr., Bk. II, ch. 15, (Orig., p. 97). 

Veffikkasu —A money tax. According to one record it 
was at the rate of five kasu on each village. MER., 
1921-22, p. 104. 

Vilai-asarudi —A tax paid on each house. MER., 1914- 
• 15 , P- 107-8. 

Vtniyogam —According to one record it was a tax paid 
at the rate of one tupi of paddy on every ma of 
land. MER., 1921-22, p. 104; and 1923-24, p. 110. 
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APPENDIX B. 

5 Sevidu=l Alakku 
2 &lakku=l Ulakku 
2 Ulakku=l Uri 
2 Uri=l Nali or Padi 
8 Nali or Padi=l Kuruni or Marakkal 
2 Kuruni=l Padakku 

2 Padakku=l Tuni 

3 Tiipi^l Kalam 

=3 Maunds 

SIT., II, p. 48, note 5. 

1 Veli=6§ Acres. 

Ancient India (Iyengar), pp. I82-3. 
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(N. B. The English alphabetical order has generally been 
followed, but in arranging the Sanskrit and PrSkrit words, 
words with short vowels have been put before those with 
long vowels.) 


A 

Acceptance, kinds of 159 
Accountant, 75, 87 
Accretions, 262 
Achchu-pannaya, 276 
Adhikarana, 52, 274 
Adhikarin, 90, 187, 29# 
Adigava-varttanai, 323 

Administrative divisions, 275, 

277 

Advance of grain, 107 
A^aippu, 318 

Agrahara, 36, 37, 58, 61, 770, 

304 

Agreement about Devadana, 
87, 88 

Agricultural lands, 203. 
Aiyavole, 12. 

Akshiui, 329 
Alienation, right of, 109 
AlugalSarakku, 328 
Amanji, 67, 68, 81, 87 
Am&tya, 270, 277 
Aiigadipattam 3#8, 

Annual Supervision Committee, 

90 

Aniaraya-puttam, 3#8 
Antarayam tax, 305, 328 
Anuvarttani, 323 
Apararka on Prescription,!57 


Arachchalabhogams, 163 
Araivadai, 3#8 

Aranyani, #46 
Arasuperu, 3 19, 327, 3#8 

Archchanathoga tenure, 84,93 
Ardhakhila, 227 
Ardhamanyam, 66, 71, 79, PI, 
182, 3#8 (Same as Ardha- 
svasti) 

Ardhasitika3, 7#6. 

Ardheli, 117, 726. 

; Ari^i-Kosu, 335 
Arudik Karai village or pro¬ 
perty, 63. 

ABhtabhoga or Tejahsvamya 
rights, 178 329. 

Assembly, See Village assemb¬ 
ly of Mahattaras, 5^; of 
Nadu, 282 

Assessment (See Taxation) 
Astrologer, 75 
Atithigva Divodasa, # 
Atyaya, 26 
Atari, 226 
Ataviyas, 2#6, 249 
Attukkirai, 177, 329. 
Audakas, 15 
Aupftyanika, 297 
Schandr&rkam village or 
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tenure, 63 

Xd&ya, 301, 328 
Adhikarika, 52 
Agami, 329 
Ahara, 271 
Alkuli, 328 
Aramadhipati, 256 
Asapala, 270 
Agrama village, 33 
Asandhlvat, 7 
A^uvakkadamai, 336 
Aguvigal Ka$u, 334 
Aya, 174, 329 
Ayudhiyam village, 80 
Ayuktaka, 274 
B 

Bala, 2 

Bali, 267, 293, 295, 313 
Balisadhaka, 294 
Banjar, 228 
Bathing pond, 72 
Bahur College, 185 

B&lgalchu, 165 

• • • 

Benares, 13 

Bhataka, 124, 725 
Bhattasvam, 314 
Bhattavritti, J62 
Bhaga, 295, 301 
Bhoga, 272 
Bbogikas, 272, 301 
Bhukti, 272 
Bhrigukachchha, 14 
Bittuvatta, 166, 223 (Same as 
Bittu-Katta) 

Bodhagaya, 10 

Border cities and towns, 11 
type of villages, 25, 27 
28, 29 


Boundary, encroachment on, 

45, 

disputes, 48, 239-242., 
marks, 235-238 
rights regarding, 244 
Brahmadeya, 30. 36. 71. 8fc 
conditional grant of, 107. 
131. 167. 

Confiscation of, 184 
Converted into Vellan- 

Vagai. 185 
Sale of. 184. 
taxation of. 183 
Brahmasthana, 77 
Brihaspati on law of Prescrip¬ 
tion. 145, 146 
on legal ownership 159 
Burial grounds. 11. 225. 
Burning grounds. 72. 226. 

246 (see also Cremation). 

C 

Capital city, 10 
Cess, see Taxation 
Chachar. 228 
Champa. 13 

Charity Commissioners. 186 
Chaturmukha Village. 33 
Chola administration. 286.302. 
Chola mandalam. 279 
Choradandavarjam, 170 
Chora-rajju, 295, 329, 330 
Chora-vajjuka, 8 29 
Cisterns, free from tax, 72 
Cities, growth of, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

12, 13 

classification of, 13 
Size of, 13 

Classification of rent free 
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lands, 318 

Coljpction, unlawful, 87 
Colonisation of royal domains, 

103 

Commentators on Law of 
Prescription, 148 
Committee, Accounts, 95 
Annual, 95 (Samvatsara- 
Variyam) 

Slumgana variyam, 97 
Conducting temple festi¬ 
vals, 96-97 

Fields, 95, 96 

Garden, 95 

Gold, 95, 98 

Justice, 95 

Land Survey, 97 

Manradi-variyam, 96, 97 

Panchavara, 95, 98 

qualification of members 

of, 98 

Sluice, 95 

lori-Karya (oi (Koyil-va- 
riyam), 97 

Sri-Vaishnava-variyam, 97 
Tank,95 
Town, 96 

Tinaikkalam, 97, 99 
XJr (Same as Town) 
Udasina, 96 
Warder, 96 
Wet Fields, 95 
Common, right of, 246 
Confiscation of property, 785 
Cremation grounds, 225 
Crops, 195 

rotation of, 196, 202 
Summer, 297 


Cultivated lands, 5 4, 56, 73, 

82 

Cultivation by Buddhist San- 
ghas, 199 
conducted by village as¬ 
semblies, 208 
Cooperative, 207, 213 
Intensive, 195, 200 
Kumari (or shifting) 202 
methods of, 195 

by Yellalans, 81 
• • 

D 

Dam, 224 

Damja, 169, 261, 313 
Dandaka village, 33 
Dandaya, 87, 179, 210, 330 
Dasapura, 12 

DaSavandha (Da£abandha), 

166, 222, 323, 330 
Dasas (or Dasyns), 7, 3 
Daya, 330 

Dayadramma, 179,830 
Devadana, Conversion of ordi¬ 
nary villages into, 184,185 
grant, 91, 131, 161, 163, 

167, 184 

lease of, 190-191 
management of, 185, 186, 
1 89, 790 

mortgage of, 199-191 
Sale of, 790-191. 

Village, 36, 61, 71,87, 86, 

88 

at Tirumalperu, 281 
Devagrahara, 170 
Devakanmis, 786, 188 
Devakanmigal, 88 
Devakanmis, 87, 210 
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Davanabhatta on crop-sharing 

2G3 

on legal ownership, 159 
on Law or Prescription, 

156 

Desa, 271, 270, 275 
Desadhikrita, 272 
Dhanvana, 15 
Dharmftsana, 87 
Dhvajini (boundary), 237 
Dikes, 218 

Disputes between two nadus, 

282 

regarding fields, 47 
about houses, 49 
„ tanks, 47 

Domain or Demesne land, 99, 
107, 116, 293-300 
Dravya-vanapala, 254 
Dronamukha, 14, 77 
Dry crops, 133 
Dry land, 70-71, 73 
Durga, 295 

E 

Echchoru, 67, 68, 81, 330 

Edakkattayam, 336 
Ejamam (or Yajman) villag> 
or tenure, 63 

Ekabhoga Brahmadeya, 62, 
66-67, 73 
tenure, 63, 65 
village, 212 

Elephant preserves, 225, 251, 
252, 255 

Endowments, 23,162,163,164 
(See also Brahmadeya, 
Devadana and gilts) 
Estover, 246 
Eri-iyam, 83, 222, 330 


Eri-ppatti, 166, 222, 330 
Eri-v&riyam, 83, 221, 222 

Eri-virapattanas, 13 

Eriyin-avasaram, 330 
Eruthusammadam, 336 
Eviction ol former tenants, 70, 

175 

F 

Farming, big scale, 199 
of revenues 82, 209 
Field Grass System, 197 
Fields, 84 

disputes about, 46, 48 
Fine in default of payment of 
produce, 113 

for destruction or damage 
of crop, 173, 237, 232 
for malpractices, 88, 8 9 
for opposing a village- 
assembly, 77, 87 
Fold for cattle, 72 
Forest courts, 257 
Forest-lands, 046, 047, 248, 
252, 253, 258 

Forts, 9,70,18 (See also towns) 
G 

Gani-murruttus, 61, 163 
Garden, 84 

Committee (totta-variyara) 

95 

Gama-bhojaka, 41 
Ghattadaya, 301 
Ghatwali tenure, 29 
Gifts, 161 (See also Brahma¬ 
deya, Devadana, Village 
Assembly, Village Commi¬ 
ttee and village temple) 
God, image of, a legal person, 86 
Gopa, 44, 265 
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Gotthi or Gotti or Gutthi, 51 
Grama, 1, 3, 266 (See also 
village) 

Gramani, 40 (See also head 
man of village) 
Grama-Kuta, 275 
Gramapa, his payment, 50, 

£10 

Guides to Caravans, 249 
Guilds 10, 20, ££-24 
President of £3 
Gulma, 16 
Guttagai, 319 

H 

Headman of village. 268 
High road, 72 
Hiranya, 30 

House, construction of a, 6 
Sites, 88 (See also nattam) 
tax, 179 

1 

Itfaippattam, 177 
Idai-vari, 174 
Uakkai, 331 

Immunities of a Brahmadeya 
or Devadana, 177 
Icavari, 174, 334 
Income from forest tracts, 253 
Interest, 83, 88. 

Iraehcheri, 72 

Irrigation, 47, 82, 176, 794, 


Jana, 3, 265, 

Janapada, 271 

Janmabhumi tenure, 89, 165 
Jivita-parru, 318 

Jivita tenure, 765 
Jimutavahana on Prescriptive 
Law, 145, 149,150, 155 

Jodi, 336 

K 

Kaehchipe^u, 12 
Kadaiyidu, £88 
Village, 63, 64 
Kadamai. 173. 892 395. 337 
KaSu. 174. 212 
Kai Hadi. 288 
Kal&ni-Variyam. 8^ 

Kalnad. (or Kalnatu or Bftl- 
galchu) endowment 165. 

278 

Kammasadainma. 9 
Kammata 187 
Kamm&nafieri. 72 
Kangani. 74. 187 
Kanimurruttu villages, 61 

Kannalakkanara. 177 
Kara. 169. 295, 297 
Karai. 69 
Karanattar. 75 

Kar&nmai (Same asK&ranmai) 
123. 775. 303. 306. 331 
Kariuithramana ceremony 

166. 267 


275, 216, 217, 219, 221 
Irai, 67, 68, 81, 332 
Iraikulam (or Ilaikkulam) 82, 
177, 330 

Ilamputchi, 177, 331 
J 

Jalamrita, 329 


KarmikaB. 239 
Karnam, £67 

Karumamarftyum. 282. 286 
Kaushtheyaka. 297 
Kautumbika. 727. 293 (Same 
as Kautimbika) 
Kalakantan. 395 
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Kalvfl^i. 323 
Kaui. 89, 281 

Kanikkai. 3 19. 301.322. 331 
Kanikkuli (Same as Kanikkai) 

Kani-merai, 66 . 68 (See also 
taxation) 

Kanippidip&du. 210 
Kaniyalatn. 75 
Kaniyatchi. 1 94- 331 
manyam. 331 
Kar. 212, 331 
Karanikas, 267 
Karmuka village. 33 
Kartiga-Kasu. 335 
Karvata (or Kharvatika or 
Kharvata). 9. 14. 17 
KaSu-Kadamai. 114- 331 
Kattigai-Kasu. 334 
KaHur. 12 

Kaval. See Padi-Kaval 
Kaval-Karri yalam. 74 
Kedara. 38 
Kelvi. 287 
Kere-godage. 223 
Khaucla. 070 
Kheta. 9. 17 

Khila. 20. 56-57 197-198, 027 
(See also Arddba-Khila) 
King. 10. 48. 74. 85. 88 . 130. 

137. 138 - 140 . 18 5 
Kilan or Kilavan. 74 
Kirudere. 179. 332 
Kiru-Kula. 179. 332 
Kirru. 321 
Kiibhogam. 192-193 
Kilvaram (tenure) 129,191.192 
"30:2. 331 
Klrpfca, 332 


Kodage, 166. 222 (Same as 
Ko<Jange) 

Kodagi. 91 
Konigai. 336 

Koshthagaradbyaksha. 267 
Kottagararn, 174. 293 
Kottai or Kottei Village. 63 
Kcttam (Same as Koshtham) 

5. 34. 278. 279. 280. 284 
Kottu. 321 
Kovai-Varttanai. 323 
Kshetra. 272 

Kubjaka (See Towns) 

Kudi (Same as TTr or Vellalan 
or Sudra) 61, 63 
Kudi-Kafu. 334 
Kudimai. 79, 173, 212, 302, 
332 

Kumari or Kumri cultivation 

6 , 203, 213, 248, 259, 303 
Kumaramatya, 274 
Kumbha, 35 

Kuppattam, 66 , 68 , 332 (See 
also taxation) 
Kuppyftdhyaksba, 248, 254 
Kusakkanam, 177, 332 
Kue&vati, 7, 8 
Kurradandam, 335 

Kurrams, 278, 079 
Kurrunel, 332 

L 

Lajukas, 090 

Land, 97, 100-101, 113, 172, 
324 

measurer, 274 
Survey (see Survey) 
tax, 128, 300 
Lease of land, 106 



T 


Loka, 3 

Lubdhakas, 255 
M 

Madhyaatha, 75 
Majh-has, 129 
MtAattaras, 52, 54, 274 
Mahanadu, 284 
Mahe^varas, 88, 187, 188 
Manager of leases, 74 
Manneya, 332 

Manu on revenue officials, 268 
Prescriptive Law, 144 
Manrupadu, 174, 177, 332 

Manrftdi-v&riyara 96 (See also 
committee) 

Mandala, 272, 275, 279 
Mangalam, 34, 61, 63, 279 
Manjikkam 84, 226 
Matamba, 7y 
Matey ini boundary, 237 
Mathan village, 34-35 
Ma, 352 

Madarikkam, 336 
Manyam, 65, 66, 71 (See also 
arddhamanyam and Sarva- 
manyam) 

Mavirai, 177, 332 

Mavu, 332 

Measurement of wet fields, 84 
meeting place of the villa¬ 
ge assembly, 77 
Membership of the Brahmans 
assembly, 77 
Merai (See Kuppattam) 
Melvaram, 36, 64,82, 129, 782, 
*184, 152. 271, 302, 306, 
307, 331, 332 
Mines, 259, 260, 261 


taxation of, 30 0 
Mirasidars. 64 
Mirasi tenure, 63 
Misappropriation of temple 
funds, 787 
Mithila 8, 13 

Mikatchi (Same as Mlyatchi) 
123, 175, 194, 302, 332 
Mlyatchi (Same as Mikatchi) 
Mugamparvai 336 
Mugavetti, 282 
Muttaiyal, 333 
Mulya, 261 

Murggaru vana (or-pana), 210 
N 

Nagara, 1 

Nagarattar (Same m managa- 
rattom), 23 
Nagaram-alvan, 23 

Nagara-Sreshthi, 21, 274 
Naidhani (boundary;, 237 
Nslla, 177, 333 
Nallarudu, 177 

Nallerudu(Same as Nallarudu) 
333, 336 
NaUerumai, 336 
Nandyavarta (village), 33 
Nattam, 5, 63, 64, 71, 88, 280 
Nattar, 281, 284, 285, 283 
Nattavar, 286 
Narpasu, 336 
Narkida, 336 

Nattuvak-kaui, 164 
Nad (Same as Na$u), 5, 278 
assembly, 282, £83 
Nadatchi, 177, 333 
Nadu-karu, 90 
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Na<Ju-Kaval, 333 
Naduv-irukkai, 75 
Nigavana,251 
Nftgavanadhyaksha, 254 
Nattan, 280, 283 
Nattuvagai, 333 
Nayaka, 270 
Nidhi 178, 329 
Nigamas. 13, 17 
Nikshepa, 178, 329 
Nilavaram, 305 
Nirkuli, 177 333 
Nirvilai, 333 
NrisSmanta, 270 
Nucleated Village System, 6 
O 

Odakkuli, 177, 333 
Odukkum-padi, 174, 333 
Olai, £87 

Olainayagam, 282 
Olukkunir-pattam, 333 
Otti, 318 

Ovala-karunya, 182 
* 

Owners, rights of private. 136 
Ownership of forests, 258 
of fisheries, ferries etc., 

108 

of land, 99, 232,158 
Buddha-Charita on, 115 
BrahmanaB on, 102 
Commentators on, 119-120 
Communal, 64 
defined, 117 
Dharmasutras on 105 
Jatakas on, 103 
Kautilya on, 106 
Manu on, 112 
Megasthenes on, 106 


Milindapafiho on, 115 
Ownership of private peasons, 
209, 132 

resumption of, 130 
of mines, 108 ** 

ownership of rivers, 263 

P 

Padmaka (village), 33 
Palabhogam tenure, 63, 65 
Palli, 27, 35. 222, 333 
Pal lichehhanda village, 61,163 
Pahchamandali (same as Pan- 
chalika, Panchftli or Pan¬ 
chili), SB, 58 
Committee, 95 
Paudara-vadai, 328 
Pangu,6^ 

Panis, £ 

Pannaya, 123 
Panniya, 129 

Panya or Panneya lands, 123 

'm 

Panyapattanas, 25 
Parakudi (Same as Puraklfu- 
di), 334 

Parra (or Para), 5 
Parauti. 228 
Paraichcheri, 72 
Paraiyans, 66 

Parigha, 261 

Pariharakam (village), 30 
Paru^ai (or Mula-paru^ai) 73 
(See also Sabhai) 

Pasture, 3 9, 46, 72-72, 225, 
£29, 231 

Paluhgarai tenure, 63 
Patbaka, 273 
Patti, 63 
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Patta, 273 

Pattadai-nulayam, 336 
Pattagadde, 334 
Pattana, 9, 74, 78 (See also 
-towns) 

Patta-vattam, 319, 334 
Patti-dandam, 33S 
Pattigai, 334 
Pattolai, 082 
Padavartta, 290 
Padi-Kaval, 272, 331, 333,337 
Parihiuaka, 297 
Pargra 097 
Par vat as, 75 
Per-ilamaiyftr, 23 

Per-Kadamai, 336 
Perum-padikaval, £12 
Petha, 272, 273 
Pindakara, 58, 296, 334 
Pit (free from tax, 72), 22g 
Pitanali, 177, 334 
Plantation of trees, 256 
Polavari, 336 

Pond (public), 72 
Ponvari (tax) 91, 305, 334 
Poramboke (Same as Puiam- 
bokku), 73 
Pottagam, 71 
Pradeshta, 267 
Prastara (village), 33 
Prathama-Kayastha, 274 
Prathama-Kulika, 274 
Pratyadaya, 301 
Pratyflya, l7l 
Pratyayopanaya, 501 
Pravartakam, 65 
Prescription,Law of, 117,140, 
140, 744 


Produce, Share of, 109, 116- 
117 

Property of minors, 45 
the learned, 108 
private persons, 112, 

114, 117*121,132-155 (See 
also ownership) 
Pu^avai-mudal (See abo Pura- 
vuvari officer), 334 
Puduvari, 356 
Punjey (dry land), 77 
Pur (or Pura) 1, 4,8, 10, 16 
Purak-Kudi, 554 

Puram (village), 34 
Puravaritinaikkalam, 99, 286 
Puravariyar, 288 
Puravuvari (officer), 194, 282, 
286, 334 

Purvacharam, 67, 81 
Pustapala, 22, 274, 290 
Puttagam, 334 
Puppon, 554, 

R 

Rajju, 295, 329 
Rajjugahaka-amachcha, 289 
Rajju-lekha, 330 
Rajadhani, 18 
Rajagriha, 13 
Rajakainmika, 094 
Rajasasananlta(boundary), 257 
Rajukas, 090 
Rashtra, 271, 278, 295 
pati, 275 

Record-keeper 274 
Remission of taxes (see Taxa¬ 
tion and taxes) 

Remuneration of gramapas, 50 
Resumption of ownership by 
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the king, 185, 186 
of land in default of non¬ 
payment of rent, 209 
Revenue administration, 564, 
565, 266 
from mines, 201 
officials, 268 

of the Ohola administra¬ 
tion 307 

payable by village com¬ 
munity, 58 

Settlement in the South, 
75 (See also Income and 
Taxes) 

Rights (ashtabhoga or Tejah- 
svamya 178 

and limitations regarding 
Devadana and Brahmade- 
ya 169, 170, 177, 172, 173, 
783 

Rivers, ownership of 563 
Roads, 553, 256 
Royal domain (See also do¬ 
main) 721, 122, 724, 237 
Rupa, 261 
Rupika, 261 

S 

Sabhai (or Maha-Sabhai or 
Perunguri-Sabhai, or Pa- 
rudai or Paradai or Pari- 
shad), 73 

Sabha-viniyogam, 335 
Sabha-vyavastai, 87 
Sabhaiyar, 92 
Sale of Khila land, 56-57 
the market-fees, 79 
Samaharta, 253, 567 
Sadhanika, 27 4 


Sadhya, 178, 329 
Samaharta, 253, 267 
Samapft, 15 
Sambara, 1, 2 
Sambadha, 77 

Samgrahana or Saugrahana, 
14, 16 

Samm&dam, 319, 335 
Sarnudaya tenure, 63 
Samvatsara-Variyam, 90, 91, 
95 

Santika, 275 

Sarvamanya (or Sarvanamas- 
ya)66,71,91,180,181, 584 
Sarvatobhadra (village), 33 
Sarvabhyantarasiddhi, 180 
Sakhanagara (See also Towns) 
10, 11, 16 
&!abhoga, 282 
Sarthavaha, 274 
Sekkottu, 336 
Senabhakta, 596 
Seninr-vetti, 175 
Service tenure, 59 
villages, 61 
Sesemanya, 182 
Settlement officer, 90 
Sharing of crops, 199, 201,209 
Setu, 29 ) 

Servai, 319 
Siddha,178 

Siddhaya, 87, 179, 510, 315 
Siddhi, 329 
Sillirai, 87, 270, 335 
^irupaclikaval, 335 

Sivastika (village), 33 
Sivira, 18 (See also Forts) 
Sixth part (Shadbhaga), 54 
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296 

Sita, 595 

Sitadhyaksha, 225 
Sluice gates, 216 
Soifla forest, 252 
Soil, 6 

i&raddhamantas, 187, 288 
Sramaua (village), 92 
^ravasti, 10, 13 
Srikarya-kahgani, 286 
SrI-mukha, 287 
Sripada measurement, 292 
^rivalibhoga tenure, 85, 227- 
228 

Stables, 72 

Sthalaviitti tenure, 178, 179 
Sthfinika, 266 
Sthali, 273 

Sthiniya, 9, 14, 16, 18 
Strldhana, 76 
Sudu ,212 
Suduka^lu, 72 
Sulka, 261, 302 
Sumantra, 128, 225, 270 
Sumoii tenure, 63 
Superintendent of mines, 262 
Supervisor of the congrega¬ 
tion of M&heSvaras, 187 
Survey Committee, 292 
Survey of land, 90, 103-104, 
288, 290 

Surveyor-General, 289 
Suvarnagiri, 14 
Svatantaram or Merai, 332 
Svamibhogam, 66,68 (See also 
^Taxation) 

T 

Tala (low lands), 39 
Talaimagani 74 


Talaiyarikkam 335, 386 
Talaivayehcheri, 72 
Talapataka or Talapadraka, 
39 ' 

Talavritti tenure, 178, 279 
Tandal, 335* 

Tank, 82, 83, 85, 93, 96 
Supervision Committee, 83, 

87, 95, 221 (Eri-variyam) 
Tarikkaclamai, 336 
Tatt&rappattam, 177, 335 
Tattayakol, 32 i 
Tattukkayam, 175 
Taxation. 54, 58, 60, 66, 67, 
71, 87, 99, 116, 129, 174, 
175, 21 1, 284, 293, 295, 
296, 298, 305, 306, 317, 
329, 324, 325 
oppressive, 312, 316 
Taxes, 82, 83, 87, 89, 92, 107, 
110, 111, 113, 274, 175, 
279, 009, 220, 234 
remission and revision of, 
322 

Tax-free village, 71, 88 
T&lam (temple treasury), 314 
Tejahsvamya rights, 178 
Temples as banking institu¬ 
tions, 88 

Temple authorities, 190 
Temple-lands, 84, 85, 88, 89, 
190, 203,104,209 
Tenants, eviction of, 62 
Tenure (See Ekabhogam, Pala- 
bhogam, Samudayam and 
Seiviee, 80, 84,85 
Three Field System, 197 
Threshing floor of a village, 72 
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Timber-forests, 2S5 

Tinaikkalam Committee (See 

Committee) 

TmdUchcheri, 72 

Tiraikkasu 334 

Tirumalperu, 281 

Tirumugakkanam, 176 

Tirumugam, 287 

Tirumafijanakulam, 72 
• 

Tiruvidaiyattam, 212 
Tirwapat, 65, 73 
Tlyeri, 177 
Ton^aimandalam, 5 
Toranakanikkai, 335 
Tottappuravu, 335 
Totta-variyam, 95 
Totti, 72 

Towns, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 33 
Tribhoga tenure, 185 
TribhogahhyantaraSiddhi, 18G 
Triuayuti, 229 

Trustees, of the local temple,87 
Tunduvaram, 66, 68 
Two Field System, 197 
U 

Uddetia, 39 
Udranga, 169 
Ulaviyakkuli, 336 
Ulavu-kani, 336 
Ulkudi, 334, 336 
Ulvari, 287, ms 

Umbali, 165, 336 

Unnaligaiy-udaiyar, 188 

Uparikara, 169, 301 
Uppayam, 336 
Uppukkochcheygai, 776 
XJrar, 93 

Urai-Nari, 174, 356 


Ur-natt&m, 71 
Urk-kudimakkal, 67 
Utpatti, 501. 502 
Utsanga, 297 
Udupokku, 177, 556 
Ur, 61, 65, 75, 92, 95 
TTramaiSeyv&r, 87 
tJr-alkinra, 74 
Uratchi, 177, 557 
Urettu, 175 
TTr-kaval, 557 
Urkalafiju, 177, 337 

tTrom, 9 3 

V 

Vagai geyginra, 90-91 
\ aidehaka, 726 
Vaidharaua, 261 
Yaikhanasas, 92 
Valan&dus, 279, 284 
Vali-ayam, 557 
Vana, 296 
Vanadurga, 15 
Yanikpatha, 296 
Vaunarachcheri, 7 2 
VamiflrappSrai, 177, 557 

Variyilar, 288 
Varttani, 295 

Varippottagam officers, 194, 

282 

Kanakku, 282, 283 
Variyili$u, 282 

Vattinari, 176,177, 337 (Same 
as Vattinali) 

Vadak-Kadamai, 306, 337 
Vahinimukha, 18 
Valamanjadi, 177 
Vara, 76, 22 
Varam, 537 

Varapperru (See Warapat), 75, 
525 557 (Same as Vtlrapa- 
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rru or Varapat) 

Variyam, 75, 76, 83, 84, 87, 
94P(Sae also Committee) 
Vagal ka^amai, SS6 
VaSal-paimm, 357 
Velfdhchinnam, 335 
Velikkasu, 337 
Vellan-vagai (village), 62 
Vellalan villages, 73, 81 161 
Vetta (or Vitti)-perru village, 
61 

Vettapperrus, 163 

Vetti, 67, 68, 75, 81, 88, 171, 
174, 334, 538 
Vetti vari, 336 
Vidyadana grant, 165 
Vidyasthana, 280 
Vijfiapti, 280 

VijnfinefSvara, 79, 121, 749, 
151, \5i, 158 
Vilai-aaarudi, 338 

Village of the Aryas (See also 
Towns and Pur), 1 
Viljage assembly, 80 91, 96, 
137, ]85, 788, 208, 264, 
283 

Village committee, 22, 4 9, 51, 
53, 69, 73, 76, 77, 79, 80, 
83, 85, 87 

Village community (see also 
assembly) 5, 6, 40, 42-45, 
51, 55-57, 58, 59, 73 76 
Village, coastitution of, 73 
Village headman, 40-44, 47, 
50-52, 74 

Village land, 22, 55, 57-58, 65 
*78, 90, 95, 266 
Village, naming of, 61-63,66- 
67, 174 


Village organisation, 55 
parts of a, 58, 72, 98. 
register, 44, 71, 98 
revenue from, 286 
taxation of, 7 7-72 
types, 25-26, 30, 51-54, 73, 
88 

Vimyogam, 285, 305, 306, 358 
Viruttuppadu, 336 
Virpidi. 177 
Vis, 265 

Vishahara-bhoga, 164 
Vishaya, 271, 274 
Vishayapati, 274, 275 
Vish^i, dl 
Vivita, 228 
Viviiadhyaksha, 230 
Viyapata or Vapata. 272 
Vmaik-Kani, 168 
Vira-bauanjus, 12 
Virapurushulu, 764 
Vyavah&ramatrika, Z49 
Vyavasthai, 87 
Vyaji, 261 
Vyakhya-vrifcti, 163 

Vyapira, 274 

W 

Wages, 83 
Warapat, 65, 73 
Waste lands, 72, 73, 84-85,225 
Water-courses, repair of, 58 
Water-rate, 126, 296 
Wet crops, 130 
Wet Field Supervision Com¬ 
mittee, 84 
Wet land, 70, 73 
Y 

Yajnavalkya on Law of Pres¬ 
cription, 745, 756 
on ownership, 158 
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